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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 


BY  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 


I  LOOK  upon  the  establishment'  of  lectual  work,  like  all  other  work,  needs 
this  society  as  a  sign  that  there  is,  in.  this  effort;  it  needs  self-discipline;  it 
great  town,  just  as  there  might  be  in  a  sometimes  calls  on  a  man  to  do  one  thing 
capital  or  an  university,  a  body  of^his*  when  he  feels  more  inclined  to  do 
torical  students  in  the  higher  sense,  who  another.  But  surely  the  man  who,  in 
feel  that  it  will  be  a  help  toward  their  the  practice  of  other  work,  has  gained 
common  objects  to  work  in  some  measure  the  habit  of  doing  all  these  things,  must 
in  common,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  ex-  be  better  able  to  do  them  for  the  sake 
change  their  ideas  on  their  common  sub-  of,  a  new  object  than  the  man  who  is 
jects  of  study.  Now,  it  is  no  small  mat-  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  any  of  them  at 
ter  to  supply  another  proof,  one  among  all.  The  mar  who  is  used  to  map  out 
many,  that  the  pursuit  of  business  and  his  time  according  to  rule,  as  I  suppose 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  are  not  incon-  every  man  engaged  in  active  business 
sistent.  In  this  last  union  I  have  never  must  do,  will  be  better  able  to  find  some 
seen  the  wonder  or  paradox  which  some  time  in  each  day  for  intellectual  employ- 
people  seem  to  see  in  it.  It  seems  to  ments  than  the  man  who  has  no  thought 
me  that  we  may  fairly  expect  more  and  of  mapping  out  his  time  at  all,  except 
better  intellectual  work  from  those  who  according  to  the  frivolous  demands  of 
have  something  else  to  do  than  from  fashion.  You  may  have,  indeed,  to  over- 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do.  Intel-  come  a  certain  temptation  to  neglect 
-r. - studies  which  do  not  at  once  bring  a  re- 

iSih.  1880.  as  the  opening  address  of  the  "™o"ey.  That  temptation,  m- 

President  of  the  newly  formed  Historical  So-  deed,  IS  so  low  a  one  that  I  should  hard- 
ciety.  ly  have  affronted  you  by  speaking  of  it, 
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if  the  temptation  had  not  sometimes  tak¬ 
en  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  dogma.  Men  of  some  reputation  in 
the  world  have  gone  about  preaching 
the  doctrine  that  all  studies  are  useless 
except  those  which  directly  tend  to  fill 
the  pocket.  And  from  this  premiss  they 
draw  the  inference — an  inference  that  I 
must  allow  follows  most  logically,  from 
the  premiss— that  no  studies  can  be  less 
useful  than  those  which  deal  with  the 
events  and  the  languages  of  past  times. 
You  have  all  heard  the  doctrine  that  it 
is  loss  of  time  to  concern  ourselves  with 
such  trifling  events  as  the  fight  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  a  fight  which  happened  so  long 
ago,  and  in  which  so  few  people  were 
killed,  when  modern  science  can  at  a 
moment’s  notice  provide  a  good  acci¬ 
dent  in  the  coal-pit  or  on  the  railway 
which  shall  slay  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber.  That  doctrine  can  hardly  have  an 
agreeable  sound  to  the  votaries  of  phys¬ 
ic^  science,  whom  we  historical  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  on 
as  votaries  of  destruction.  Still,  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  there,  a  doctrine  put  forth  in 
the  honor  of  science  by  one  of  no  small 
account  in  other  subjects  besides  science. 
I  think  that  your  presence  here  shows 
that  you  do  not  accept  that  doctrine. 
It  shows,  I  think,  that  you  cast  aside 
the  philosophy  which  teaches  that  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  are  to 
be  followed,  either  according  to  the 
number  of  guineas  that  they  can  bring 
in  or  according  to  the  number  of  men 
that  they  can  slay.  You  will,  1  think,  on 
the  other  hand,  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
some  comfort  that,  if  our  studies  are 
not  specially  wealth-bringing,  they  are 
at  least  not  specially  bloodthirsty.  We 
have,  unluckily,  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
recording  death  and  suffering  ;  but  we, 
ourselves,  in  the  course  of  our  own 
studies,  are  never  tempted  to  do  hurt  to 
man  or  beast,  'fhe  accidents  of  the 
present  time  lie  as  much  out  of  our  con¬ 
trol  as  the  battles  of  past  times  which 
are  so  scornfully  compared  with  them. 
In  serious  truth,  I  look  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  society  in  such  a  place  as 
Birmingham  as  one  of  the  best  witnesses 
that  historical  study,  though  it  may  not 
immediately  fill  the  pocket,  is  not  an 
unpractical  but  a  practical  study,  not  a 
dead  but  a  living  thing.  Your  presence 
here  is,  I  think,  a  witness  that  our  pur¬ 


suits  are  no  mere  groping  into  things  of 
distant  times  which  have  no  reference  to 
present  affairs  or  present  duties,  but 
that  they  are  rather  a  marshalling  of 
events  in  their  due  order  and  relation, 
an  unfolding  of  effects  according  to 
their  causes,  which  at  once  brings  the 
past  to  explain  the  present,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  to  explain  the  past.  Your  presence 
is,  I  think,  a  witness  that  you  accept 
what  is  surely  a  highly  practical  truth 
that  history  is  simply  past  politics  and 
that  politics  are  simple  present  history. 

Another  thing  I  think  I  may  take  for 
granted,  that  we  feel  sure  enough. of  the 
intellectual  dignity  and  the  practical 
usefulness  of  our  own  subject  to  feel  no 
need  to  disparage  or  to  forbid  any  other 
subject,  or  to  put  on  an  attitude  of  the 
slightest  hostility  toward  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  Our  subject  is  History  ;  but  we 
will  not  write  over  our  door  that  no  nat¬ 
ural  science  shall  be  allowed  within  it. 
I  think  we  know  too  well  the  way  in 
which  one  branch  of  knowledge  con¬ 
stantly  stands  in  need  of  some  other 
branch.  We  venture  to  think  that  the 
study  of  natural  science  may  sometimes 
be  glad  of  help  from  the  studies  of  his¬ 
tory,  language  and  literature.  And  we 
know  that  the  studies  of  history,  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  are  often  glad  of 
help  from  the  study  of  natural  science. 
I  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  genuine  knowledge  as  to  believe 
that  it  really  cannot  set  forth  its  own 
merits  without  depreciating  the  merits 
of  some  other  department.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  really  impossible  to 
hold  up  the  usefulness  of  one  kind  of 
institution  without  running  down  the 
usefulness  of  some  other.  1  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  an  invidious  necessity  is 
really  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  If  any  branch  of 
knowledge  can  flourish  only  by  depreci¬ 
ating  other  branches,  that  would  at  once 
prove  a  weakness,  an  inferiority,  on  the 
part  of  that  branch  which  I  am  unwilling 
to  believe  on  the  part  of  any  genuine 
intellectual  pursuit  of  any  kind.  The 
fault  must  surely  lie,  not  in  the  cause, 
but  in  the  champion.  The  votary  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge  who  thinks  it 
needful  to  depreciate  any  other  branch 
can  surely  not  have  grasped  the  dignity 
of  his  own  branch.  He  must  think, 
mistakenly,  I  doubt  not,  that  his  own 
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pursuit  has  not  strength  enough,  not 
dignity  enough,  to  stand  by  itself  on  its 
own  merits,  but  that  it  can  flourish  only 
if  it 

“  Bears,  like  the  Turk,  no' brother  near  its 
throne.” 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  in  the 
true  brotherhood  of  sciences.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  who  depreciates  any  one 
among  them  does  no  real  honor  to  the 
other  which  he  tries  to  exalt.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  room  for  all,  side  by 
side,  in  an  equal  confederation  which 
admits  neither  tyrant  nor  ruling  state, 
an  union  in  which  there  is  no  need  for 
Ephraim  to  envy  Judah,  nor  for  Judah 
to  vex  Ephraim.  As  the  range  of  man’s 
knowledge  widens,  new  forms  of  study 
will  always  be  arising.  Let  the  old  be 
ready  to  welcome  the  new  ;  let  the  new 
be  ready  to  respect  the  old.  All  men 
will  never  have  the  same  tastes,  the  same 
kind  of  intellectual  gifts  ;  one  will  be  al¬ 
ways  drawn  to  one  pursuit,  another  to 
another.  To  each  man’s  mind  his  own 
pursuit  must  seem  in  some  way  better — 
more  attractive,  more  useful,  more 
strengthening  to  the  mind — in  some  way 
or  other,  better  than  any  other.  To  him 
doubtless  it  is  better  ;  he  will  do  better 
work  by  following  the  pursuit  to  which 
he  is  called  than  by  attempting  any 
other.  But  let  him  remember  that  it  is 
only  to  himself  that  it  is  better  ;  some 
other  pursuit  may,  in  the  same  sense,  be 
as  clearly  better  for  some  other  man. 
Let  us  demand  equality,  but  not  assert 
superiority.  We  may  be  tempted  to 
boast  that  our  study  is  the  study  of  man, 
while  some  other  studies  deal  only  with 
dead  matter.  But  we  shall  remember 
that  the  study  of  man  constantly  needs 
the  study  of  matter  as  an  equal  friend 
and  companion.  We,  whose  study  is 
political  history,  the  history  of  mankind 
as  members  of  civil  communities,  feel 
no  slight  tie  of  brotherhood  toward  those 
who  teach  us  the  history  of  man’s  home, 
the  earth  before  man  arose  to  take  pos¬ 
session.  We  feel  that  tie  toward  those 
who  teach  us  the  history  of  those  earlier 
forms  of  animal  life  which  came  before 
man,  and  against  which  man  had  often 
to  struggle.  We  feel  it  toward  those 
who  teach  us  the  history  of  the  lower 
forms  of  man  himself,  and  who  put  us 
in  the  way  of  tracing  the  steps  by  which. 


out  of  such  rude  beginnings,  civil  soci¬ 
ety  could  shape  itself  into  the  democ¬ 
racy  of  Athens,  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  federal  commonwealth  of 
America.  We  will  draw  no  public  com¬ 
parisons  between  ourselves  and  any 
others.  We  may  cherish  among  our¬ 
selves  the  belief  that,  in  the  study  of 
man,  in  his  highest  form,  as  the  citizen 
of  a  free  commonwealth,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  bracing,  more  elevating,  than 
in  the  study  of  the  material  universe  it¬ 
self.  But  we  will  say  so  only  among 
ourselves  ;  we  will  not  blurt  out  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  any  company  where  an  astron¬ 
omer  might  be  pained  by  hearing  us. 
And  we  must  never  forget  that  we  have 
our  thorn  in  the  flesh,  that  we  have  cer¬ 
tain  difficulties  to  struggle  against, 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  do  not  stand 
in  tire  way  of  the  votaries  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Of  course  I 
may  mistake  our  position  ;  I  may  think 
that  we  are  persecuted  when  we  are  not. 
I  remember  some  years  back  how  a 
man,  eminent  in  one  of  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  described  himself  and  his  breth¬ 
ren  as  an  afflicted  race,  suffering  like 
the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages.  To  me 
the  description  sounded  a  little  amazing. 
I  had  always  fancied  every  professor  of 
any  form  of  natural  science  as  flourish¬ 
ing  like  a  green  bay-tree.  I  wondered 
where  the  persecution  could  lie,  till  I 
considered  the  real  position  of  the  Jew 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  who  compared 
the  professors  of  natural  science  to  the 
Jews  of  the  middle  ages  had  clearly 
risen  above  the  popular  view  of  the 
Jews  of  the  middle  ages.  He  had  gone 
to  original  sources,  not  to  romance-writ¬ 
ers  or  romantic  historians.  He  had 
read  the  annals  of  Saint  Alban’s  abbey 
in  the  Latin  text,  and  he  knew  that 
when  Aaron  the  Jew  went  to  the  abbey 
gate,  it  was  he  who  proudly  threatened 
the  abbot,  not  the  abbot  who  proudly 
threatened  him.  The  professor  meant 
the  mediaeval  Jew  as  the  mediaeval  Jew 
is  described  in  the  writers  of  his  own 
time,  rich,  proud,  feared  of  all,  dwelling 
in  houses  like  the  palaces  of  kings.  To 
be  sure,  these  advantages  had  their  draw¬ 
backs  ;  a  sudden  caprice  of  the  king,  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  people,  might 
break  down  their  palaces,  might  empty 
their  money-bags,  might  even  drive 
them  homeless  out  of  the  land.  But  all 
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this  is  no  more  than  the  nations  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  have  to  put  up  with  un¬ 
der  that  paternal  government  which 
British  interests  call  upon  us  to  main¬ 
tain.  One  could  not,  therefore,  decently 
speak  of  it  as  persecution.  I  was  surely 
right  in  thinking  that  the  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  sience  professor  and 
the  Jew  of  the  middle  ages  was  to  be 
found  in  the  normal  prosperity  of  the 
Jew,  not  in  the  occasional  interferences 
with  that  prosperity.  But  the  profes¬ 
sors,  rich  and  prosperous  as  mediaeval 
Jews,  still  complained  of  being  perse¬ 
cuted.  They  could  hardly  mean  that  they 
were  in  disfavor  on  theological  grounds. 
For  a  persecution  on  theological  grounds, 
if  it  does  not  go  the  full  length  of  stake, 
bonds,  or  banishment,  is  surely  what 
every  man  would  wish  for.  Surely 
nothing  makes  a  man  so  run  after  as  to 
call  him  a  heretic.  In  our  studies  we 
have  not  that  advantage.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  historical  study,  as  such,  is 
of  any  theological  color.  This  or  that 
historian  may,  in  his  own  person,  be 
orthodox,  or  heretical,  or  anything  else, 
and  he  may  flourish  or  suffer  according¬ 
ly.  And  the  man  whose  convictions 
lead  him  to  no  extreme  views  in  any  di¬ 
rection,  but  who  is  constrained  to  jog 
on  in  a  kind  of  moderate,  passive,  tol¬ 
erant  orthodoxy,  is  the  most  unlucky 
of  all,  for  he  cannot  persuade  anybody 
on  any  side  to  make  a  victim  of  him. 
Natural  science,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
such,  has  sometimes  drawn  on  itself  the¬ 
ological  censure  and  even  theological 
persecution.  Still  I  cannot  think  that 
It  was  of  censure  or  persecution  of  that 
kind  that  the  prosperous  professor  com¬ 
plained.  For  that  in  our  times  would 
doubtless  have  been  matter  not  of  com¬ 
plaint  but  of  rejoicing.  The  persecu¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  fact  that  a  “  vulgar  public  ” 
insisted  on  forming  its  opinion  of  their 
doings,  and  of  judging  them  by  the  laws 
by  which  it  judged  those  who  were  not 
professors.  Then,  at  last,  I  could  not 
keep  down  a  rising  feeling  of  envy,  envy 
perhaps  unjust,  but  certainly  natural.  I, 
too,  began  to  feel  persecuted  ;  I-  began 
to  understand  the  feelings  of  a  martyr, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  of  my  suffering 
brethren  of  my  own  studies.  I  began 
to  think  that,  if  the  “  vulgar  public  ” 
was  a  Trajan  to  our  natural  science 


friends,  he  was  a  very  Decius  to  us.  I 
did  not  feel  at  all  like  the  Jew  of  the 
middle  ages,  dwelling  in  palaces  and 
threatening  lordly  prelates.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if,  while  our  scientific  brethren 
live  a  life  of  alternate  prosperity  and 
persecution,  it  was  our  lot  to  share 
deeply  with  them  in  their  persecutions, 
but  to  have  no  share  in  their  prosperity. 
Now,  certainly,  if  the  public  be  vulgar, 
and  if  to  be  subjected  to  the  judgment 
of  a  vulgar  public  be  persecution,  the 
votaries  of  historical  knowledge  are 
a  sadly  persecuted  race.  It  was  not 
I — it  was  not  any  historical  scholar 
— who  gave  the  public  the  epithet  of 
“  vulgar  but,  vulgar  or  not  vulgar, 
the  public  certainly  insists  on  judging 
us.  And  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  repine 
at  our  fate.  I  do  not  refuse  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  judge.  I  only  ask  him  not  to 
give  judgment  till  he  has  fairly  heard 
counsel  on  both  sides.  I  only  appeal, 

I  do  not  say  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
sober,  but,  according  to  another  story 
of  the  same  king,  from  Philip  in  a  hurry 
to  Philip  when  he  has  really  thought 
matters  over.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  "  vulgar 
public  ”  as  the  final  judge  in  all  mat¬ 
ters.  We  may  repine  under  his  judg¬ 
ments,  we  may  do  what  we  can  to  lead 
him  to  reverse  them  ;  but  we  cannot  de¬ 
pose  him  from  his  judgment-seat. 
Whether  we  deem  him  a  “  strong  court " 
or  a  weak  one,  we  cannot  hinder  his 
sentences  from  ^ing  carried  out.  And 
this  is  far  more  true  of  us,  students  of 
history  and  of  subjects  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  history,  than  it  is  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  most  other  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  inevitable  judge  has  a  high¬ 
er  sense  of  his  own  qualifications  in  this 
case  than  he  has  in  the  other.  The  vul¬ 
gar  public — remember  again  that  the  epi¬ 
thet  is  not  of  my  giving — is  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  astronomer  or  the  chemist 
knows  more  than  he  does  himself  about 
astronomy  or  chemistry  ;  he  is  not  so 
ready  to  believe  that  the  historian  or 
the  philologer  knows  more  than  he  does 
of  history  or  philology.  Now,  I  will  not 
say  that  this  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  vulgar  public  is  true  ;  but  I  do  say 
that  it  is  really  plausible.  I  believe  that 
the  truth  lies  the  other  way.  I  believe 
that,  if  we  walk  out  into  the  road,  the 
first  man  that  we  meet  is  far  more  likely 
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to  have  some  rudimentary  notion,  very 
rudimentary,  very  inadequate,  but  still 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  astronomy  or 
some  other  branch  of  natural  science, 
than  he  is  to  have  the  same  kind  of  ru¬ 
dimentary  knowledge  of  history  or  phi¬ 
lology.  If  he  has  any  rudimentay  no¬ 
tion  of  history  or  philology  it  is  very 
likely,  indeed,  to  be  a  wrong  notion  ;  the 
chances  are,  not  only  that  he  has  much 
to  learn,  but  that  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
unlearn.  But  this  very  fact  helps  to 
prove  my  position.  The  fact  that  so 
many  people  have  some  notions,  but 
false  notions,  on  historical  and  philolog¬ 
ical  matters  is  itself  a  proof  that  the 
general  public — I  will  drop  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  epithet — does  think  itself  qualified 
to  form  judgments  in  history  and  phi- 
lolog)',  somewhat  more  decidedly,  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  more  rashly,  less,  per¬ 
haps,  under  the  guidance  of  competent 
teachers,  than  when  it  forms  its  judg¬ 
ment  in  natural  science.  We  see  this 
every  day  in  the  fact  that,  while  any 
very  wild  notion  in  natural  science  is 
laughed  to  scorn,  not  only  by  men  of 
special  knowledge,  but  by  the  public  at 
large,  notions  equally  wild  in  historical 
and  philological  matters  are  treated 
quite  gravely,  and  are  called  matters  of 
controversy.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  sun  is  only  three  miles  from  the 
earth  are  a  class  which  may  be  counted 
on  our  fingers,  and,  when  they  put  forth 
their  doctrine,  they  are  laughed  at,  not 
only  by  astronomers  but  by  the  general 
public.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  has  learned  astronomy  enough  to  see 
the  folly  of  the  doctrine  that  the  sun  is 
only  three  miles  from  the  earth.  But 
there  is  a  large  body,  which  puts  forth 
a  large  literature,  whose  members  grave¬ 
ly  believe  the  doctrine  of  Anglo-Israel, 
the  doctrine  that  the  English  nation  is 
of  Hebrew  descent.  This  doctrine 
stands  exactly  on  the  same  scientific 
level  as  the  doctrine  that  the  sun  is  three 
miles  from  the  earth  ;  it  is  just  as  little 
entitled  to  a  serious  answer  as  the  other 
doctrine  is.  But  the  doctrine  of  Anglo- 
Isr&el  is  treated  quite  gravely  ;  it  is 
looked  on  as  a  matter  of  controversy,  a 
difference  of  opinion  ;  an  attempt  to 
treat  the  ethnological  folly  as  the  as¬ 
tronomical  folly  is  treated  would,  by 
many,  be  thought  cruelly  unfair.  Has 
not  the  Anglo-Israelite  as  much  “  right 
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to  his  own  opinion  ”  as  a  'Kemble,  a 
Stubbs,  or  a  Waitz  ?  Thus  the  general 
public  judges  of  our  subjects,  judges 
often,  we  think,  wrongfully,  but  still 
judges,  and  judges  with  a  fuller  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  own  fitness  to  judge  than  it 
shows  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  truth  is  that  he  who  gives  himself 
to  sound  historical  study,  and  who  tries 
to  make  the  results  of  his  studies  profit¬ 
able  to  others,  will  most  likely  have  to 
go  through  a  good  deal  of  something 
which  it  would  be  loo  strong  a  word  to 
call  persecution,  but  something  which  is 
never  exactly  agreeable,  and  which,  till 
one  gets  used  to  it,  is  really  annoying. 
To  any  one  here  present  who  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  give  himself  to  real  historical 
work,  I  would  say,  as  the  first  precept 
— dare  to  be  accurate.  You  will  be 
called  a  pedant  for  being  so  ;  but  dare 
to  be  accurate  all  the  same.  Remember 
that  what  he  who  calls  you  a  pedant 
really  means  is  this.  He  feels  that  you 
know  something  which  he  does  not 
know  ;  he  is  ashamed  of  himself  for  not 
knowing  it,  and  he  relieves  himself  by 
giving  you  a  hard  name.  To  be  pe¬ 
dantic  in  matters  of  historical  research  is 
like  being  sentimental  in  matters  of  poli¬ 
tics  ;  it  means  that  you  have  really  gone 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  have  not 
merely  skimmed  its  surface.  You  must 
look  forward  to  be,  perhaps,  overlooked 
altogether,  perhaps  to  be  criticised, 
laughed  at,  made  subjects  of  unfair 
comparison,  by  men  who  have  no  more 
claim  to  judge  of  your  work  than  I  have 
to  judge  of  the  work  of  the  chemist  or 
the  astronomer.  You  will  have  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  a  state  of  things  in  which  every¬ 
body  thinks  himself  qualified  to  write 
history,  to  criticise  history,  and  where 
there  is  no  security  that  the  competent 
scholar  will  win  the  pubilc  ear  rather 
than  the  empty  pretender.  You  will 
have  to  grapple  with  a  state  of  things  in 
which  not  a  few  will  deem  themselves 
wronged  if  you  make  a  single  statement 
which  is  new  to  them,  or  if  you  utter  a 
word  of  which  they  do  not  in  a  moment 
grasp  the  meaning.  You  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  criticism  in  which  your  main 
subjects,  your  main  discoveries,  shall 
be  wholly  passed  by,  and  in  which  some 
trifling  peculiarity,  of  which  you  are  per¬ 
haps  yourself  unconscious,  to  which  you 
are  perhaps  wholly  indifferent,  or  to 
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which  perhaps  you  are  not  wholly  indif¬ 
ferent,  but  for  which  you  can  give  a 
perfectly  good  reason,  is  picked  out  as 
if  it  were  your  main  characteristic,  or 
even  your  main  object.  I  am  here 
among  friends,  and  I  may  make  confes¬ 
sions.  I  once  saw  it  said  of  myself  that 
all  that  I  had  ever  done  was  to  alter  the 
spelling  of  the  names  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings.  I  thought  that  I  had 
done  something  else,  and  I  did  not 
think  that  I  had  done  that.  I  had  al¬ 
ways  fancied  that,  in  so  trifling  a  matter 
as  spelling,  I  had  taken  the  safe  course 
of  following  the  scholars  who  had  gone 
before  me.  But  from  this  piece  of  crit¬ 
icism  I  learnt  the  fact  that  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  that  I — that  it  was  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  any  other  man — might  be  crit¬ 
icised  by  one  who  had  neither  read  the 
writings  which  he  sat  in  judgment  upon, 
nor  the  writings  of  earlier  scholars  to 
whom  their  author  looked  up  as  his 
masters.  Now  I  really  think  that  in 
all  this  we  have  something  to  go  through 
which  our  brethren  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge  have  not  to  go  through.  I 
have  seen  it  openly  said  that  accuracy 
in  historical  statements  does  not  matter, 
provided  only  the  story  is  prettily  told. 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  speak 
in  this  way  of  the  truth  of  statements  in 
geometry.  I  do  not  think  that  a  chem¬ 
ist  who  is  careful  as  to  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  his  science  is  called  a  pedant  for 
his  pains.  In  other  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  experts 
judge,  and  that  the  unlearned  accept 
their  judgment.  In  history,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  unlearned  insist  on  judg¬ 
ing  for  themselves.  And,  mind,  I  do 
not  wholly  blame  them  for  so  insisting. 
Personally,  I  might  wish  that  they  would 
let  it  alone.  But  I  fully  admit  that  they 
have  a  plausible  excuse  for  so  doing  in 
our  case  which  they  have  not  in  the  case 
of  our  scientific  fellows. 

Now,  here  I  have  got  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  lately  dealt  with  by  an 
eminent  historical  professor.  I  read 
lately  in  one  of  our  chief  periodicals 
much  the  same  complaint  that  I  make. 
The  professor  complained  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  will  judge  of  historical  mat¬ 
ters  without  the  knowledge  which  is 
needed  to  qualify  it  to  judge.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public,  he  said,  has  a  way  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  pretty  view  rather  than  the 


true  view.  I  fully  accept  his  general 
complaint.  Perhaps  I  might  not  ac¬ 
cept  all  his  particular  instances  ;  I  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  accept  what  he  seems  to 
propose  as  the  remedy.  I  hope  1  am  not 
misrepresenting  the  professor  ;  he  used 
several  words  which  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  I  have,  perhaps,  not  fully 
taken  in  his  meaning.  But  the  general 
conclusion  that  I  drew  from  his  paper 
was  that  we  ought  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  inroads  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  way  which  would  certainly  be 
self-denying,  but  which,  I  could  not 
help  fearing,  might  also  prove  self-de¬ 
structive.  1  took  the  professor’s  coun¬ 
sel  to  be,  that,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
being  judged  by  competent  judges  only, 
we  ought  to  make  history  so  dull  and 
unattractive  that  the  general  public  will 
not  wish  to  meddle  with  it.  Now,  this 
counsel  I  cannot  accept.  Certainly,  if 
accuracy  and  brilliancy  are  inconsistent, 
let  us  have  the  accuracy  and  not  the 
brilliancy.  Let  us  by  all  means  be  dull 
and  accurate  rather  than  brilliant  and 
inaccurate.  But  surely  no  such  hard 
necessity  is  laid  upon  us.  Surely  a  tale 
may  be  vividly  told>  and  at  the  same 
time  accurately  told.  Surely  the  infer¬ 
ences  drawn  from  the  tale  may  be  sound 
in  point  of  argument,  and  may  yet  be 
set  forth  in  language  which  is  pure, 
clear,  and  vigorous.  Now,  the  general 
public  will  come  and  sit  in  judgment 
upon  us,  whether  we  wish  for  him  or 
no.  But,  if  we  try  to  drive  him  away 
by  designed  dullness,  he  will  judge  us 
only  from  without,  and  not  judge  us  fa¬ 
vorably.  If  we  can  lead  him  rather  to 
judge  us  from  within,  and  to  judge  us 
favorably,  we  shall  surely  have  gained 
a  double  point.  If  we  can  combine 
brilliancy  with  accuracy,  we  can  at  once 
attract  him  by  our  brilliancy  and  in¬ 
struct  him  by  our  accuracy.  We  shall 
thus  have  won  over  the  mind  of  the 
judge  to  our  cause,  and  that  without  in 
any  way  corruptly  leading  him  to 
swerve  at  all  from  the  straight  course  of 
justice. 

We  must  then  submit  to  be  judged  by 
the  general  public  in  a  way  in  which  the 
votary  of  natural  science  is  not  judged. 
The  general  public  will  not  humbly  take 
things  at  our  hands  as  he  takes  them  at 
the  hands  of  the  votaries  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence.  He  accepts,  in  the  teeth  of  what 
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seems  to  be  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
the  teaching  of  the  astronomer  which 
teaches  him  that  the  earth  goes  round 
the  sun.  But  he  will  not  with  the  like 
humility  accept  the  teaching  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  even  when  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  supports  it.  He  is  loth  to  accept 
the  simple  truth  that  Englishmen  are 
Englishmen  ;  every  man  has  a  right  to 
his  opinion,  and  he  prefers  the  opinion 
that  we  are  Romans,  that  we  are  Brit¬ 
ons,  that  we  are  Jews.  It  is  a  crate,  a 
whim,  a  fad,  something  to  be  pitied  or 
laughed  at,  to  maintain  the  plain  and 
obvious  doctrine  that  we  are  ourselves 
and  not  somebody  else.  It  is  not  a 
craze,  a  whim,  or  a  fad,  it  is  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  gravest  scientific  truth,  to 
maintain  the  certainly  much  less  plain 
and  obvious  doctrine  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun.  Now  the  general 
public  does  right  in  listening  to  the  as¬ 
tronomer  ;  he  does  wrong  in  not  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  historian.  He  is  right  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  astronomy  is  a  science  which 
a  man  cannot  learn  without  study,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  those  who  have  not 
studied  must  be  satisfied  to  listen  to 
those  who  have.  He  does  wrong  in  his 
evident  belief  that  history  is  not  a  sci¬ 
ence,  and  that  one  man  has  as  much 
right  to  be  listened  to  about  it  as 
another.  But  the  wrong,  though  a 
wrongi  is  natural,  and,  I  think,  pardon¬ 
able.  I  think  that  things  should  be 
other  than  they  are.  I  think  that  the 
fact  that  a  man,  after  years  of  diligent 
study,  has  come  to  a  certain  conclusion, 
that  he  deems  it  to  be  an  important  con¬ 
clusion,  and  tries  to  impress  it  upon 
others,  should  be  thought  to  be  at  least 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  think  it  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  it  often  is,  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  a  craze,  and  he  who  forms  it  a 
dreamer.  But  I  do  not  ask  for  the  same 
implicit  acceptance  of  what  we  say  which 
the  astronomer  may  fairly  ask  for  what 
he  says.  The  nature  of  our  subject  for¬ 
bids  it.  Our  subject  lies  open  to  men 
in  general  in  a  way  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  that  few  of  the  natural  sciences  lie 
open.  We  cannot  draw  the  same  sharp 
line  between  the  learned  and  the  un¬ 
learned.  Every  man  knows  some  his¬ 
tory,  even  if  he  knows  it  all  wrong  ;  he 
cannot  help,  even  without  any  formal 
study  or  teaching,  knowing  a  little  of 


something  that  passes  for  history.  And 
from  such  an  one  up  to  a  Waitz  or  a 
Stubbs  the  degrees  are  endless  ;  the 
shading  off  from  ignorance  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  from  false  knowledge  to  true 
knowledge,  is  gentle  and  imperceptible. 
Then  the  guides  are  so  many  and  so  di¬ 
vers  ;  the  seeming  oracles  speak  with 
such  different  voices.  It  is  so  hard  to 
tell  the  true  voice  from  the  false.  The 
wolves  put  on  their  sheep’s  clothing  so 
very  skilfully  that  the  sheep  themselves 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  mistake  an 
enemy  for  a  brother.  We  can  hardly 
blame  the  general  public  if,  when  those 
who  profess  to  be  experts  say  such  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  it  thinks  it  can  judge  as 
well  as  the  experts  about  a  matter  which 
is  as  much  its  own  as  theirs.  For  the 
study  of  history  is  in  truth  the  study  of 
ourselves  ;  it  is  the  study  of  man.  And 
it  is  the  study  of  the  whole  man  ;  it  is 
the  study  of  man  in  his  highest  char¬ 
acter,  as  an  actor  in  the  moral  world. 
It  surely  appeals  to  sympathies  more 
open  to  the  world  at  large  than  any  that 
can  be  awakened  by  the  motions  of  the 
moon  and  the  planets,  or  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  such  and  such  gases  and 
fluids.  I  fight  for  a  democratic  equality 
among  all  the  sciences  ;  but  I  do  say 
that  our  study  is  more  directly  human, 
more  directly  open  to  all  mankind,  than 
the  other  studies.  Men  cannot  help 
wishing  to  know  something,  they  cannot 
help  knowing  or  fancying  that  they  know 
something,  about  the  land  in  which  they 
live,  about  the  nation  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  about  other  lands  and  nations  of 
whose  affairs  they  are  getting  accustom¬ 
ed  to  hear  more  and  more  constantly 
every  day.  The  last  telegram  from  Dul- 
cigno,  the  last  telegram  from  Ireland, 
are  alike  parts  of  history.  They  are 
parts  of  present  history,  and  as  such  they 
are  parts  of  past  history.  For  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  present  are  the  results  of 
causes  in  the  past,  and,  without  under¬ 
standing  the  causes,  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  results.  Now,  about  things 
like  these  men  will  think,  they  will 
judge  ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  wish  them 
to  think,  we  wish  them  to  judge.  We 
do  not  wish  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  any 
learned  exclusiveness,  and  we  cannot  do 
so  if  we  would.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  ask  a  public  that  will  think  and  will 
judge  not  to  be  hasty,  not  to  be  unfair, 
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in  its  thinking  and  judging.  We  do  not 
ask  that  public  to  accept  any  man  as  an 
infallible  oracle,  but  we  do  ask  that  a 
conviction  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  a 
craze  or  a  whim  merely  because  it  is  the 
result  of  the  devotion  of  a  life  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  ;  we  do  ask  that  it  shall  not  be 
looked  on  as  a  deadly  wrong  if  things 
are  sometimes  said  or  written  on  which 
a  sound  judgment  cannot  be  passed  off 
hand,  if  things  are  sometimes  said  which 
need  to  be  turned  over  more  than  once 
in  the  mind,  which  may  sometimes  even 
involve  the  labor  of  opening  more  than 
one  book,  perhaps  of  turning  to  some 
book  written  in  another  land,  in  a  strange 
tongue,  and  in  a  distant  age. 

That  the  general  public  will  have 
some  kind  of  history  is  shown,  if  by 
nothing  else,  by  the  fact  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  servant  of  the  general  public,  the 
special  correspondent,  always  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  purvey  some  kind  of  history. 
That  the  histpry  which  He  purveys  is 
often  of  a  very  wonderful  kind  is  another 
matter.  The  point  is,  that  whenever  he 
goes  to  any  place,  he  must  send  home 
the  history  of  the  place,  and  not  only 
that,  that  he  must  throw  his  history  into 
a  learned  and  confident  shape,  as  if  he 
had  known  it  all  his  life.  The  historical 
student  smiles  grimly,  and  wonders  why 
a  man  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  pro- , 
claim  his  ignorance,  when,  if  he  had 
simply  held  his  tongue,  no  one  would 
have  found  it  out.  If  a  man  sails  down 
the  Hadriatic,  he  must  write  the  history 
of  every  island  he  comes  to  ;  if  he  jum¬ 
bles  together  Curzola  and  Corfu,  it  does 
not  greatly  matter  ;  who  will  know  the 
difference  ?  So,  if  he  goes  to  a  Church 
Congress  at  Leicester,  he  must  needs 
write  the  early  history  of  Leicester  ;  if, 
instead  of  this,  he  gives  his  readers  the 
early  history  of  Chester,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  Who  will  know  the  difference  ? 
Not  many,  perhaps,  in  either  case  ;  not 
so  many  as  there  should  be,  at  all 
events,  in  the  second  case.  Now,  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  a  man  who  is,  perhaps, 
as  qualified  to  write  the  history  of  either 
Curzola  or  Leicester  as  I  am  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  properties  of  nitrogen, 
gives  a  very  strange  shape  to  the  history 
either  of  the  Illyrian  island  or  of  the 
English  borough.  The  thing  to  be  no- 
riced  is  that  he  does  it  at  all,  that  he 
seems  to  be  expected  to  do  it  somehow. 


It  is  plain  that  the  general  public  does 
expect  to  have  some  kind  of  history 
served  up  to  it ;  but  it  is  equally  plain 
that  it  is  not  as  yet  very  particular  what 
kind  of  history  it  gets.  The  general 
public  will  have  some  taste  in  the  mat* 
ter  :  it  will  have  some  voice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Our  business  is  to  improve  its 
taste,  to  guide  its  voice,  and  to  teach  it 
to  speak  the  right  way.  In  such  a  work 
a  society  like  ours  may  do  much  ;  only 
we  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  little 
persecution  in  the  work.  Something  of 
course  must  be  said  about  Curzola, 
something  about  Leicester.  But  if  any 
man  hints  that  it  makes  some  little  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  long  history  of  Korkyra 
went  on  at  Curzola  or  at  Corfu,  whether 
the  victory  of  ./Ethelfrith  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Bangor  monks  took 
place  at  Leicester  or  at  Chester,  he 
must  bear  the  penalty  of  his  rashness. 
No  man  need  fear  to  be  called  a  pedant 
because  he  distinguishes  hydrogen  from 
oxygen, because  he  distinguishes  Saturn’s 
rings  from  Jupiter’s  belts.  But  he  who 
shall  venture  to  distinguish  between  two 
English  boroughs,  between  two  Hadri¬ 
atic  islands,  when  the  authorized  caterer 
for  the  public  information  thinks  good  to 
confound  them,  must  be  content  to  bear 
the  terrible  name  of  pedant,  even  if  no 
worse  fate  still  is  in  store  for  him. 

I  said  earlier  in  this  discourse  that 
history  was  the  study  of  man  ;  I  said 
also  that  history  was  past  politics  and 
that  politics  were  present  history.  We 
thus  claim  for  our  pursuit  that  it  is  spe¬ 
cially  human,  specially  practical.  We 
claim  for  it  to  be  looked  on  as  a  study 
by  which  we  learn  what  are  the  work¬ 
ings  of  man’s  nature  as  carried  out  in 
political  society.  We  study  the  expieri- 
ence  of  past  times  in  order  to  draw 
from  them  practical  lessons  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  for  the  future.  We  see  that 
the  course  of  human  affairs  goes  on  ac¬ 
cording  to  general  laws — I  must  use  the 
word  laws,  though  the  word  is  both 
vague  and  ambiguous,  till  somebody 
gives  me  a  better.  But  we  see  that  those 
general  laws  do  not  act  with  all  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  certainty  of  physical  laws. 
We  see  that  men  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  have  a  tendency  to  act  in  cer¬ 
tain  ways  ;  but  we  see  that  they  do  not 
act  in  those  ways  with  quite  the  same 
regularity  with  which  objects  in  the 
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physical  universe  gravitate  to  their  cen¬ 
tre.  We  see  that  those  general  tenden¬ 
cies  are  sometimes  thwarted,  sometimes 
guided,  sometimes  turned  aside.  And 
we  see  that  these  exceptions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  come  about  in  more  than 
one  way.  Sometimes  they  are  what  we 
may  call  mere  physical  hindrances,  like 
the  coming  of  some  other  object  in  the 
way  which  hinders  an  object  from  grav¬ 
itating  to  its  centre.  Thus  we  may  set 
it  down  as  an  axiom  that  a  young  state, 
a  liberated  state,  a  people  buoyant  with 
all  the  energy  of  a  new  life,  will  seek  to 
extend  their  borders  and  to  find  a  wider 
field  for  the  exercise  of  the  strength 
which  they  feel  within  them.  And  hap¬ 
py  we  might  deem  the  state  of  things  in 
which  a  young  and  liberated  state  can 
carry  out  this  irresistible  tendency  of 
growth  without  doing  wrong  to  others. 
Happy  we  might  deem  it  when  such  a 
state  has  on  its  border  a  new  and  un¬ 
trodden  world,  within  which  each  stage 
of  the  growth  of  the  new  power  wins 
new  realms  for  the  higher  life  of  man. 
Happy,  too,  we  might  deem  it  when, 
though  the  growth  of  the  new  state  is 
driven  to  take  a  less  peaceful  form,  yet 
every  step  of  its  advance  carries  with  it 
the  deliverance  of  brethren  who  still  re¬ 
main  in  bondage.  The  working  of  this 
rule  stands  forth  in  the  history  of  states 
far  removed  from  one  another  in  time 
and  place,  but  in  all  of  which  the  same 
eternal  law  of  human  nature  is  obeyed. 
When  the  European  Greek  had  driven 
back  the  Persian,  he  carried  deliverance 
to  the  Greek  of  Asia.  Liberated  Achaia 
grew  into  liberated  Peloponnesos.  The 
Three  Lands  grew  into  the  Eight  Can¬ 
tons  ;  the  Eight  Cantons  grew  into  the 
Thirteen.  The  Seven  Provinces  had 
not  the  same  field  for  territorial  exten¬ 
sion  as  the  earlier  federations  ;  but  they, 
too,  grew  and  waxed  mighty  in  other 
ways,  mighty  perhaps  beyond  their 
strength,  too  mighty  for  a  while  to  keep 
a  lasting  place  as  a  great  European 
power.  So  we  may  now  see  with  our 
own  eyes  a  people  set  free  from  bond¬ 
age.  eager  to  extend  their  boundaries  in 
the  best  of  ways,  by  receiving  enslaved 
brethren  within  the  area  of  freedom. 
But  we  now  sec  them  thwarted,  check¬ 
ed,  stopped  in  their  natural  course,  bid¬ 
den  to  wait — to  wait  perhaps  till  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  shall  be  other  than  it  is. 


He(e  is  the  natural  course  of  things 
checked  artificially  by  an  external  power. 
A  greater  force  stops  for  a  while  the 
force  of  nature,  like  a  mill-wheel  or  a 
dam  in  the  natural  world.  It  has  often 
struck  me  that  a  great  deal  of  our  high 
diplomacy  is  very  much  in  the  nature  of 
mill-wheels  and  dams  ;  it  is  art  working 
against  nature.  Now  art  may  be 
stronger  than  nature  ;  it  may  be  wiser 
than  nature  ;  still  it  is  not  nature,  but 
something  different.  And  art  will  not 
be  wise  if  it  forgets  that,  though  it  may 
check  nature,  it  cannot  destroy  nature, 
and  that  nature  may  some  day  prove  it¬ 
self  the  stronger.  The  course  of  human 
events,  the  feelings  and  the  actions  of 
nations,  are  not  changed  forever  be¬ 
cause  a  dozen  Excellencies  round  a  ta¬ 
ble  have  set  their  names  to  a  diplomatic 
paper. 

Thus  the  natural  tendencies  of  human 
events  may  sometimes  be  artificially 
thwarted  from  without.  They  may  also 
be  in  some  sort  either  thwarted  or  led, 
we  might  almost  say  naturally,  from 
within.  A  sound  view  of  history  will 
keep  us  on  the  one  hand  from  what  is 
called  hero-worship  ;  it  will  keep  us  on 
the  other  hand  from  undervaluing  the 
real  effect  which  a  single  great  man  may 
have  on  the  course  of  human  events. 
The  course  of  history  is  not  a  mere 
game  played  by  a  few  great  men  ;  nor 
yet  does  it  run  in  an  inflexible  groove 
which  no  single  man  can  turn  aside. 
The  great  man  influences  his  age  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  is  influenced  by  his 
age.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  men,  as 
far  as  their  natural  gifts  went,  have  been 
useless  or  mischievous,  because  they 
have  been  out  of  gear  with  their  own 
age.  Their  own  age  could  not  receive 
them,  and  they  could  not  make  their 
age  other  than  what  it  was.  The  most 
useful  kind  of  great  man  is  he  who  is 
just  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  that 
his  age  can  accept  him  as  its  leader  and 
teacher.  Men  of  this  kind  are  them¬ 
selves  part  of  the  course  of  events  ;  they 
guide  it ;  they  make  it  go  quicker  or 
slower  ;  but  they  do  not  thwart  it.  Can 
we,  for  instance,  overrate  the  gain  which 
came  to  the  new-born  federation  of 
America  by  finding  such  a  man  as 
Washington  ready  made  to  its  hand  ? 
Or,  take  men  of  quite  another  stamp 
from  the  Virginian  deliverer.  The 
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course  of  our  history  for  the  last  eight 
hundred  years  has  been  largely  affected 
by  the  fact,  not  only  that  we  underwent  a 
foreign  conquest,  but  that  we  underwent 
a  foreign  conquest  of  a  particular  kind, 
such  as  could  be  wrought  only  by  a  man 
of  a  particular  kind.  The  course  of 
our  history  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  has  been  largely  affected  by  the 
fact  that,  when  English  freedom  was  in 
the  greatest  danger,  England  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant  whose  special  hu* 
mor  it  was  to  carry  on  his  tyranny  un¬ 
der  the  forms  of  law.  English  history 
could  not  have  been  what  it  has  been  if 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  VIII. 
had  been  men  other  than  what  they 
were.  One  blushes  to  put  the  two 
names  together.  William  was  great  in 
himself,  and  must  have  been  great  in 
any  time  or  place.  Henry,  a  man  not 
without  great  gifts  but  surely  not  a 
great  man,  was  made  important  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  time  and  place  in 
which  he  lived.  But  each  influenced 
the  course  of  events  by  his  personal 
character.  But  they  influenced  events 
only  in  the  sense  of  guiding,  strengthen¬ 
ing,  and  quickening  some  tendencies, 
and  keeping  others  back  for  a  while. 
Neither  of  them,  nor  Washington  either, 
belong  to  that  class  of  men  who,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  turn  the  world  upside 
down,  the  great  destroyers  and  the 
great  creators  of  history. 

Now,  when  we  look  in  this  way  on 
the  influence  of  the  man  upon  his  age, 
and  of  his  age  upon  the  man,  we  shall, 
I  think,  be  led  to  be  cautious,  I  might 
say,  to  be  charitable,  in  our  judgment 
of  past  men  and  past  generations. 
There  is  no  such  sure  sign  of  igno¬ 
rance,  or  rather  of  something  far  worse 
than  mere  ignorance,  of  utter  shallow¬ 
ness  of  thought,  than  that  contemp¬ 
tuous  sneering  at  past  times  which  is 
sometimes  thought  clever.  No  rational 
man  will  wish  to  go  back  to  any  past 
time,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  he 
wishes  to  go  back,  he  cannot  do  so. 
But  we  should  remember  that  we  have 
received  the  inheritance  of  past  times 
and  of  the  men  of  past  times  ;  that,  if 
we  have  advanced  beyond  them,  it  is 
because  they  had  already  advanced 
somewhat ;  if  we  see  further  than  they 
did,  it  is  because  we  have  the  advantage 
of  standing  on  their  shoulders.  So  we 


hope  that  future  generations  may  ad¬ 
vance  further  than  we  have  advanced, 
that  they  may  see  further  than  we  see, 
and  yet  that  they  may  look  back  upon 
us  with  a  remembrance  not  altogether 
scornful.  Blame  any  age,  blame  any 
man  in  any  age,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  age  or  such  man  really  and  wil¬ 
fully  went  backward.  But  blame  no 
age,  no  man,  that  really  went  forward, 
merely  because  we  are  tempted  to  think 
that  the  forward  course  might  have  been 
speedier.  Blame  no  age,  no  man,  that 
really  reformed  something,  merely  be¬ 
cause  something  was  left  for  later  ages 
and  later  men  to  reform.  Such  judg¬ 
ments  are  unfair  to  the  age  or  the  man 
so  judged  ;  for  every  age  must  be 
judged  according  to  its  own  light  and 
its  own  opportunities.  And  such  judg¬ 
ments  are  also  shallow  in  themselves  ; 
for  the  work  which  is  done  bit  by  bit, 
as  each  bit  is  specially  needed  to  be 
done,  will  be  really  stronger  and  more 
lasting  than  the  work  which  is  turned 
out  spick  and  span,  according  to  some 
preconceived  theory.  A  few  anomalies 
here  and  there,  a  few  signs  that  the  work 
was  done  faster  in  one  part  and  slower 
in  another,  will  do  no  practical  harm. 
The  house  will  not  thereby  be  the 
worse  to  live  in,  and  it  will  better  tell 
the  tale  of  its  own  building.  Here  in 
England  at  least,  we  ought  to  believe 
that  freedom,  civilization,  toleration, 
anything  else  that  we  prize,  is  really  all 
the  better  and  stronger  because  it  has 
not  been  cut  out  all  at  once,  but  has 
grown,  bit  by  bit,  by  the  struggles  of 
generation  after  generation. 

And,' if  our  use  of  the  two  guides  of 
our  studies,  reason  and  experience, 
leads  us  to  gentler  judgments  of  the 
past  among  our  own  and  other  old- 
standing  nations,  it  may  also  lead  us  to 
gentler  judgments  of  the  fresh-born  and 
still  struggling  nations  of  our  own  time. 
There  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that 
slavery  is  the  best  school  for  freedom  ; 
who  seem  to  think  that  a  nation  which 
is  just  set  free  may  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  itself,  not  behind,  but 
rather  in  advance  of,  those  nations 
which  have  been  working  out  their 
freedom  for  ages.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  nature  of  man  in  his  acts 
will  perhaps  judge  less  harshly,  if  a  na¬ 
tion,  for  which  the  gates  of  the  house  of 
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bondage  have  just  been  opened,  does 
not  at  once  spring  to  this  lofty  stand¬ 
ard.  Those  who  stop  to  think  before 
they  speak  will  perhaps  see  that,  when 
a  nation  which  was  enslaved  in  the 
fourteenth  century  has  been  set  free  in 
the  nineteenth — when  a  nation  has  for 
five  hundred  years  had  everything  to 
send  it  backward,  while  we  have  had 
everything  to  send  us  forward — it  is 
really  to  the  credit  of  that  nation  if  it 
comes  forth  on  the  level  of  England  five 
hundred  years  back.  We  cannot  fairly 
expect  it  to  come  forth  on  the  level  of 
the  England  of  our  own  day.  It  is  a 
homely  and  an  obvious  doctrine,  but 
one  which  some  minds  seem  to  find  it 
hard  to  take  in,  that  no  man  can  learn 
to  swim  without  going  into  the  water. 
In  the  like  sort,  a  nation  cannot  learn 
the  virtues  of  freedom  while  it  remains 
in  bondage.  Set  it  free,  and  it  may  at 
least  begin  to  try  to  practise  them,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  harshly  judged  if  it  fails 
to  practise  them  perfectly  at  first.  And, 
even  in  cases  where  bondage  and  slavery 
would  be  words  far  too  harsh,  our  wider 
experience  of  mankind  will  perhaps 
teach  us  that  men  are  often  better 
pleased,  and  that  it  is  often  better  for 
them,  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  even 
if  they  manage  somewhat  clumsily, 
rather  than  to  have  them  managed  for 
them  by  others  in  some  far  more  clever 
way. 

In  all  these  ways  we  claim  that  history 
is  a  practical  science — a  science  that 
teaches  us  lessons  which  are  of  constant 
practical  application  in  the  affairs  of 
the  present.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
this  doctrine  is  practically  received.  I 
have  often  noticed  the  different  ways 
in  which,  according  to  different  circum¬ 
stances,  men  receive  any  argument,  il¬ 
lustration,  or  allusion,  drawn  from  past 
history.  Such  arguments,  illustrations, 
or  allusions,  may  be  of  widely  different 
kinds.  One  may  be  of  the  class  of 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking  ;  it 
may  be  a  sound  and  grave  argument 
from  cause  and  effect.  Under  given 
circumstances  a  certain  result  has  hith¬ 
erto  commonly  happened  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  likely,  under  like  circumstances,  to 
happen  again.  Another  reference  may 
be  a  mere  sportive  application  of  a 
word  or  a  name,  fairly  enough  brought 
in  to  raise  a  passing  smile,  but  which, 


on  the  face  of  it,  proves  nothing  any 
way.  Now  the  mere  jest  is  sure  to  be 
received  with  delight  by  the  side  for 
which  it  tells;  the  gravest  argument  is 
scorned  by  the  side  against  which  it 
tells.  The  argument  from  experience 
is  grandly  tossed  aside  as  “  sentimental¬ 
ism  ”  or  “  antiquarian  rubbish.”  It  is 
not  that  any  particular  fault  is  found 
with  the  argument ;  it  is  enough  that  it 
is  an  argument  from  fact  and  experi¬ 
ence,  if  fact  and  experience  happen  to 
tell  the  wrong  way.  But  an  argument 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  is  cried  up  to 
the  skies  if  it  happens  to  tell  the  right 
way.  The  practical  argument  from  ex¬ 
perience  is,  of  all  arguments,  that  which 
is  most  applauded  when  it  tells  on  our 
own  side  ;  that  which  is  most  scorned 
when  it  tells  on  the  other  side.  I  think 
that  this  fact,  on  the  whole,  tells  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  arguments  from  experience  and 
analogy.  But  it  also  supplies  some 
warnings.  It  may  teach  us  not  to  be 
too  hasty,  either  in  catching  at  an  ex¬ 
ample  or  at  an  analogy  which  seems  at 
first  sight  to  tell  for  us,  or  in  rejecting 
one  which  seems  to  tell  against  us.  Let 
us  not  trumpet  forth  the  argument 
which  seems  to  tell  for  us  till  we  have 
w’eighed  it  to  see  whether  it  be  sound  or 
not.  And  let  us  not  hastily  cast  aside 
as  “  antiquarian  rubbish  ”  every  argu¬ 
ment  which  seems  to  tell  against  us.  Let 
us  rather  weigh  them,  too,  and  see  what 
they,  too,  are  worth.  I  have  sometimes 
been  able  to  make  good  use  on  my  own 
side  of  say  ings  which  were  hurled  at  me 
as  arguments  for  the  other  side.  There 
are  true  analogies  and  false  ones,  anal¬ 
ogies  which  are  of  the  highest  practical 
value  and  analogies  which  may  lead  us 
utterly  astray.  There  is  often  real  like¬ 
ness,  instructive,  practical  likeness, 
amid  much  seeming  unlikeness  ;  there 
is  often  a  seeming  likeness  where  the 
real  state  of  the  two  cases  is  altogether 
different,  and  where  no  practical  lesson 
can  be  drawn.  One  who  has  been  deep 
in  controversy  for  the  last  five  years  has 
seen  a  good  many  real  analogies  scorn¬ 
ed,  and  a  good  many  false  analogies 
blazed  abroad  as  practical  arguments. 
And  he  may  perhaps  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  those  who  specially 
call  themselves  practical  men — that  is, 
those  who  refuse  to  hearken  to  reason 
and  experience — those  whose  wisdom 
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consists  in  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  refusing  to  look  either  behind  or 
before — those  who  put  names  and  for¬ 
mulae  in  the  place  of  facts — those  who 
see  in  the  world  only  courts  and  diplo¬ 
matists,  and  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
existence  of  nations — are  exactly  the 
men  whose  wisest  forebodings  have  the 
strongest  gift  of  remaining  unfulfilled. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  wish 
to  give  our  studies  this  practical  turn,  if 
we  wish  our  examination  of  the  past  to 
supply  us  with  a  real  teaching  of  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
over  what  range  of  time  are  our  re¬ 
searches  to  be  spread  ?  I  answer,  over 
the  whole  range  of  the  history  of  man  as 
a  political  being.  In  other  words,  we 
can  acknowledge  no  limit  which  would 
shut  out  any  period  of  the  history  of 
Aryan  man  on  European  soil.  Let  Bir¬ 
mingham  set  the  example  which  is  so 
deeply  needed  in  older  seats  of  histori¬ 
cal  study.  Let  there  be  one  spot  where 
history  shall  be  studied,  but  where  the 
delusive  words  “  ancient  ’*  and  “  mod¬ 
ern  ”  shall  never  be  heard.  You  are 
not  far  from  Rugby  ;  some  echoes  of 
the  voice  of  Arnold  may  have  reached 
you.  You  may  have  picked  up  some 
fragments  of  the  teaching  which  that 
great  master  put  forth  with  so  clear  a 
voice,  but  in  which  he  has  found  so  few 
disciples.  To  some  he  lives  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  memory  ;  to  me  he  lives  only  in 
his  writings.  But  it  was  from  those 
writings  that  I  first  learned  that  history 
was  one,  that  it  could  be  rightly  learned 
only  by  casting  aside  artificial  and  un¬ 
natural  distinctions,  and  by  grasping 
the  great  though  simple  truth,  that  the 
history  of  European  man  is  one  unbro¬ 
ken  tale.  That  history  is  one  unbroken 
series  of  cause  and  effect,  no  part  of 
which  can  be  rightly  understood  if  any 
other  part  is  wholly  shut  out  from  the 
survey.  Let  there  be  one  spot  where 
the  vain  formulae  of  “ancient”  and 
“  modern  ’’  history,  of  “  dead  “  and 
“living”  languages,  shall  be  forever 
unknown.  Take  in  the  simple  fact  that 
the  so-called  “  ancients  ”  were  not  be¬ 
ings  of  some  other  order — perhaps 
demi-gods  surrounded  by  superhuman 
mystery,  perhaps  benighted  savages  who 
knew  not  the  art  of  getting  up  good  col¬ 
liery  accidents,  perhaps  mere  names 
which  seem  to  lie  beyond  the  range  of 


human  interest  of  any  kind — but  that 
they  were  men,  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  capable  of  the  same 
faults  and  the  same  virtues — men,  too,  of 
kindred  speech,  of  kindred  blood — kins¬ 
men  simply  further  removed  in  time  and 
place  than  some  other  kinsmen,  but 
whose  deeds,  and  sayings,  and  writings 
are  as  full  of  practical  teaching  for  us 
as  are  the  deeds  and  sayings  and  writings 
of  the  men  who  trod  our  own  soil.  Be¬ 
fore  the  great  discoveries  of  modem 
science — before  that  greatest  of  all  its 
discoveries  which  has  revealed  to  us  the 
unity  of  Aryan  speech,  Aryan  religion, 
and  Aryan  political  life — the  worn-out 
superstitions  about  “  ancient  “  and 
“  modern  “  ought  to  pass  by  like  the 
spectres  of  darkness.  Does  any  of  you 
specially  give  his  mind  to  so-called 
“  ancient  “  studies,  to  the  study  of  old 
Greece  or  of  old  Italy  ?  Does  any  man 
reproach  such  an  one  with  wasting  his 
time  on  studies  which  are  unpractical, 
because  they  are  "  ancient  ?“  Let  him 
answer,  in  the  spirit  of  .\rnold,  that  his 
studies  are  pre-eminently  practical,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  pre-eminently  modern. 
Does  any  man  give  his  mind  specially 
to  the  tongues  of  old  Greece  and  of  old 
Italy  ?  Does  any  man  reproach  him 
with  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
tongues  which  are  dead  ?  Let  him  an¬ 
swer,  in  the  same  spirit,  but  with  a 
depth  of  life  and  knowledge  on  which 
men  in  Arnold’s  day  had  hardly  enter¬ 
ed,  that  he  gives  his  mind  to  those 
tongues,  because  they  are  of  all  tongues 
the  most  truly  living.  Grasp  well  the 
truth  that  the  history  of  old  Greece,  of 
old  Italy,  is  simply  an  earlier  part  of 
the  same  tale  as  the  history  of  our  own 
island.  Grasp  well  the  truth  that  the 
worthies  of  those  older  times,  the  men 
who  strove  for  freedom  at  Athens,  in 
Achaia,  and  at  Rome,  were  forerunners 
and  fellow-workers  of  the  men  who 
have  fought,  and  who  are  still  lighting, 
the  same  battle  among  ourselves.  The 
j4cia  Sanctorum  of  political  progress  is 
imperfect  if  we  leave  out  its  earliest 
chapters.  We  must  remember  Perikles 
and  Titmole6n,  Aratos  and  Philopoi* 
men,  Caius  Licinius  and  Tiberius  Grac¬ 
chus,  alongside  of  our  Godwines  and 
our  Simons,  our  Hampdens  and  our 
Chathams,  our  Washingtons  and  our 
Hamiltons,  and  their  compeers  of  our 
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own  day  whom  I  will  not  name.  But  glian,  of  Mercian,  soil  took  the  name  of 
some  one  will  say,  What  can  great  king-  the  gens  of  the  Beotmingas.  Only,  while 
doms,  great  confederations,  under  a  the  Claudian  gens,  as  ^  gens,  remained 
northern  sky,  learn  from  small  city  far  more  famous  than  the  local  division 
commonwealths  under  a  southern  sky  ?  which  bore  the  Claudian  name,  the 
Much  every  way  ;  if  only  this,  that  we  home  of  the  Beormingas  has  certainly 
may  learn  how  many  different  shapes  become  far  more  famous  than  the  Beor- 
that  which  is  essentially  the  same  may  niingas  themselves, 
take  under  varying  circumstances  of  But  some  will  say.  Can  a  man  learn 
time  and  place.  No  fact,  no  period,  all  history,  from  the  first  glimmerings  of 
in  history  can  exactly  reproduce  any  political  history  in  old  Greece  to  the  last 
earlier  fact  or  period,  if  only  because  political  question  of  our  own  day  ?  I 
that  fact  or  period  has  already  gone  be-  trow  not,  if  by  learning  is  meant  master- 
fore  it.  Between  a  great  kingdom  un-  ing  thoroughly  in  detail  from  original 
der  a  northern  sky  and  a  small  com-  sources.  Life  is  too  short  for  any  such 
monwealth  under  a  southern  sky  there  universal  mastery,  even  if  a  man  gives 
are  many  and  important  differences,  his  whole  life  to  studying  history  and 
But  there  may  be  none  the  less  much  nothing  else.  Still  less  can  those  do  so 
essential  likeness,  and  it  is  the  business  who  have  many  other  things  to  do  be- 
of  historical  science  at  once  to  note  the  sides  studying  history.  •  But,  on  the 
differences,  and  to  dig  through  to  the  other  hand,  when  I  speak  of  learning, 
likeness  that  underlies  them.  The  range  I  do  not  mean  the  getting  up  a  mere 
of  our  political  vision  becomes  wider  smattering  of  the  whole  story  and  know- 
when  the  application  of  the  compara-  ing  no  part  thoroughly  in  detail.  1  say 
tive  method  sets  before  us  the  ekkltsia  this.  Let  each  historical  student  choose 
of  Athens,  the  comitia  of  Rome,  as  in-  for  minute  study  some  period  or  pe- 
stitutions,  not  merely  analogous,  but  ab-  riods,  according  as  his  taste  or  his  ob- 
solutely  the  same  thing,  parts  of  the  jects  may  lead  him.  Let  those  periods 
same  common  Aryan  heritage,  as  the  an-  be  late,  let  them  be  early  ;  ,let  them  be 
cient  assemblies  of  our  own  land.  We  the  very  earliest  or  the  very  latest ;  best 
cany  on  the  tale  as  we  see  that  it  is  out  of  all,  perhaps,  let  there  be  one  early 
of  those  assemblies  that  our  modern  and  one  late.  Let  him  master  such  pe- 
parliaments,  our  modern  courts  of  jus-  riod  or  periods,  thoroughly,  minutely, 
tice,  our  modern  public  gatherings  of  from  original  sources.  But  let  him,  be- 
every  kind,  have  grown.  And  we  feel  sides  this  special  knowledge  of  a  part, 
yet  more  the  unbroken  tie  when  we  know  well  the  general  outline  of  the 
mark  that  they  have  all  grown  by  con-  whole.  Let  him  learn  enough  of  those 
stant  and  endless  changes  of  detail,  but  parts  of  history  which  lie  outside  his 
with  no  break  in  the  long  succession,  no  own  special  subject  to  put  periods  and 
moment  when,  as  in  some  other  lands,  events  in  their  true  relation  to  one 
one  kind  of  assembly  was  consciously  another.  By  learning  some  periods  of 
set  aside,  and  another  kind  of  assembly  history  thoroughly,  minutely,  from 
consciously  established  in  its  place.  Our  original  sources,  he  will  gain  a  power 
very  local  nomenclature  puts  on  a  new  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead,  even 
life,  if,  here  in  Birmingham,  the  home  in  those  periods  which  he  is  driven  to 
of  the  Beormingas,  a  spot  of  conquered  learn  more  slightly  from  secondary 
British  soil  bearing  the  name  of  the  sources.  He  will  gain  a  kind  of  tact 
Teutonic  which  won  it,  we  remem-  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  which 
ber  that  we  brought  with  us  from  our  secondary  sources  may  be  trusted  and 
old  homes  a  system  of  political  and  which  may  not. 

family  life  essentially  the  same  as  that  Let  us  for  a  moment  apply  these  doc- 
of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  VVe  had  our  trines  to  the  great  question  of  the  day, 
gentes,  our  curia,  our  tribes  ;  and  they  the  question  of  the  fate  of  South-eastern 
have,  like  those  of  the  elder  nations,  Europe,  the  question  whether  the  New 
left  their  names  on  the  soil  which  we  Rome  shall  be  European  or  Asiatic, 
made  our  own.  As  a  portion  of  old  whether  the  church  of  Justinian  shall  be 
Roman  soil  took  the  name  of  the  great  a  temple  of  Christendom  or  of  Islam.  It 
gens  of  the  Claudii,  so  a  portion  of  An-  is  not  my  business  here  to  decide  for 
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cither  side.  Those  are  questions  on 
which  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  the 
President  of  your  Historical  Society  to 
do  more  than  point  out  facts,  and  to 
leave  others  to  draw  inferences.  I  say 
only  that,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion 
either  way,  a  man  must  have  some  gen¬ 
eral  notion  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  go  back  a  good 
many  centuries.  I  do  not  set  much 
store  by  the  opinion  of  the  man  who 
asked  whether  there  were  any  Christians 
in  South-eastern  Europe  besides  “  a 
few  nomad  tribes.”  I  do  not  set  much 
store  by  the  opinion  of  the  man  who 
wrote  in  a  book  that  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Russians  attacked  Constantino¬ 
ple,  but  found  the  Turks  too  strong  for 
them.  Nor  do  I  greatly  value  his  judg¬ 
ment  who  held  it  for  certain  that  every 
British  ship  that  sailed  to  India  must 
pass  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
To  understand  these  matters,  we  must 
go  a  little  further  than  this.  Nor  will  it 
do  to  go  back  to  times  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  then  to  leap  from  two 
thousand  years  ago  to  our  own  time. 
The  nations  of  South-eastern  Europe 
are,  for  good  and  for  evil,  what  the  long 
intermediate  time  has  made  them.  The 
greatest  of  all  witnesses  to  the  unity  of 
history  is  the  long-abiding  drama  of  the 
Eastern  power  of  Rome.  I  counselled 
you  just  now  not  to  neglect  the  study 
of  the  early  commonwealths  of  Greece  ; 
but  from  the  early  commonwealths  of 
Greece  we  must  go  on.  The  great  work 
of  Greece,  in  the  general  history  of  the 
world,  was  to  make  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  Roman  world  practically  Greek. 
The  throne  of  the  old  Rome  was  moved 
to  a  Greek  city,  and  the  New  Rome, 
the  city  of  Constantine,  became  the  cen¬ 
tre  at  once  of  Roman  dominion  and  of 
Greek  intellectual  life.  Bear  in  mind 
how,  for  age  after  age,  Constantinople 
stood  as  the  bulwark  of  Europe  and  of 
Christendom,  bearing  up  on  one  side 
against  the  Persian,  the  Saracen,  and 
the  Turk,  on  the  other  side  against  the 
Slave,  the  Avar,  and  the  Bulgarian. 
Her  Asiatic  rivals  could  only  remain  as 
abiding  enemies,  to  be  driven  back  from 
her  walls  and  her  empire,  till  in  the  end 
one  of  them  was  to  force  in  his  way  as 
a  conqueror  from  without.  The  Per¬ 
sian  and  the  Saracen  strove  in  vain  for 
the  prize  ;  the  Ottoman  won  it  at  last. 


to  rule  as  an  Asiatic  in  Europe,  to  re¬ 
main,  five  hundred  years  after  his  land¬ 
ing,  as  much  a  stranger  as  on  the  day 
when  he  first  came  in.  But  the  Euro¬ 
pean  rivals  could  be  more  or  less  thor¬ 
oughly  changed  into  disciples  ;  they 
could  accept  the  faith,  they  could  imi¬ 
tate  the  models,  they  could  in  some 
cases  adopt  the  language  of  the  power 
which,  even  in  attacking,  they  rev¬ 
erenced.  In  the  long  and  stirring  tale 
of  the  battle  which  Constantinople 
waged  for  Europe,  we  see  the  Roman 
power  become  Greek  ;  as  it  becomes 
more  definitely  Greek,  w'e  see  the  other 
older  nations  of  the  peninsula,  the  Al¬ 
banians  and  Roumans,  long  merged  with 
the  Greeks  in  the  general  mass  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Empire,  stand  forth  again 
as  distinct  nations,  playing  their  part 
among  the  nations  from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  nineteenth.  Long  before 
this  we  have  seen  the  Slavonic  invaders 
of  the  Empire,  half  its  conquerors,  half 
its  disciples,  spread  themselves  over 
the  inland  regions  of  the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula,  w’hile  the  Greek  keeps  the  coasts 
and  the  islands.  Presently,  in  the  other 
great  peninsula  of  Asia,  the  Turk, 
wholly  a  conqueror,  in  no  sense  a  dis¬ 
ciple,  spreads  himself  over  the  inland 
regions,  while  the  Greek  there  too  keeps 
the  coasts  and  islands.  At  last,  step  by 
step,  the  Empire  and  its  European 
neighbors  come  under  the  power  of  the 
Asiatic  invader.  The  European  invad¬ 
er  came  to  conquer,  to  settle,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  learn  and  to  imitate. 
The  Asiatic  invader  came  simply  to  de¬ 
stroy.  He  came,  neither  to  merge  him¬ 
self  in  the  nationality  of  the  conquered, 
nor  to  win  over  the  conquered  to  his  na¬ 
tionality,  but  to  abide  for  ages  as  a 
stranger,  holding  the  nations  of  the  land 
in  bondage  in  their  own  land.  At  last 
a  time  comes  when  the  enslaved  nations 
feel  a  new  strength,  a  new  call  to  free¬ 
dom.  This  and  that  part  of  those  na¬ 
tions,  here  and  there,  throw  off  the  for¬ 
eign  yoke  ;  they  set  up  free  and  national 
governments  on  their  own  soil,  and  they 
seek  to  extend  the  freedom  which  they 
themselves  have  won  to  their  brethren 
w'ho  remain  in  bondage.  Here  are  the 
facts,  facts  which  cannot  be  grasped,  ex¬ 
cept  by  taking  a  somewhat  wider  view 
of  history  than  is  implied  in  the  well- 
worn  course  of  old  Greece,  old  Rome, 
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modern  England,  modem  France.  But 
I  state  the  facts  only  this  evening.  I 
leave  others  to  draw  the  inferences. 
Some  deem  that  it  is  for  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  for  the  special  inter¬ 
est  of  this  island,  that  the  Mussulman 
Asiatic  should  reign  over  the  Christian 
European  ;  that  nations  struggling  to  be 
free  should  be  kept  down  as  bondmen 
on  their  own  soil.  Many  deem  that  it 
is  a  specially  honorable  and  patriotic 
course,  specially  agreeable  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  duties  of  a  free  people,  to  help 
to  keep  them  in  their  bondage.  Some 
think  otherwise.  They  think,  as  the 
old  Greek  thought,  that  freedom  is  a 
brave  thing  ;  they  are  led  to  sympathize 


with  nations  striving  for  freedom  rather 
than  with  the  foreign  oppressor  who 
holds  them  under  his  yoke.  They 
think  that  to  give  help  to  the  cause  of 
those  struggling  nations  is  in  itself  a 
worthy  work  ;  that  it  is  a  work  specially 
'becoming  a  free  people;  that  it  is  a 
work,  above  all,  becoming  a  free  people 
who,  as  they  hold,  have  promised  to  do 
it.  Here  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  a 
great  question,  neither  of  which  way  is 
of  much  value  unless  it  is  grounded  on 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  here  which  inference  is  the 
right  one.  I  can  say  only,  study  the 
facts,  and  judge  for  yourselves. — Fort¬ 
nightly  RevieuK 


LORD  CAMPBELL’S  MEMOIRS. 

BY  A.  HAYWARD. 
{Ctudutian^ 


Campbell  was  an  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
date  for  Stafford  at  the  General  Election 
of  1826.  The  death  of  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  within  the  year  made  a  fresh  open¬ 
ing,  but  instead  of  renewing  the  contest, 
he  sent  (he  says)  the  electors  a  candi¬ 
date,  Mr.  Beaumont,  that  the  world 
might  see  what  Stafford  is,  and  not 
blame  him  for  relinquishing  it. 

“  On  his  entering  the  town  by  way  of  fore¬ 
taste,  he  gave  a  i  Bank  of  England  note  to 
every  voter  who  applied  for  it ;  and  he  soon 
distributed  as  many  bank-notes  as  there  are 
voters  in  the  place.  They  put  them  in  their  hats, 
and  openly  paraded  the  streets  with  them  by 
way  of  cockades.  No  credit  would  be  given  for 
voting-money  for  more  than  five  minutes  after 
the  vote  was  given.  Having  voted,  the  voter 
had  a  card,  which  he  carried  to  an  adjoining 
public -house,  and  which  instantly  produced  him 
eight  guineas.  When  the  election  was  over, 
Beaumont,  in  a  public  oration,  told  them  that 
he  had  obtained  their  suffrages  by  means  per¬ 
haps  not  altogether  constitutional,  but  he  hoped 
the  money  would  do  them  good,  and  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  families — upon  which  they  loudly 
cheered  him.” 

The  interval  between  the  death  of 
Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Premiership  of 
Canning  was  an  agitating  lime  for  Camp¬ 
bell.  It  was  upon  the  cards,  he  thinks, 
that  he  might  have  been  Solicitor-Gen¬ 
eral,  i.e.  in  case  the  Gieat  Seal  had  been 
conferred  on  his  father-in-law.  Scarlett 
simply  became  Attorney-General,  and 
the  principal  benefit  derived  by  Camp¬ 


bell  in  the  professional  move  was  the 
long-coveted  silk  gown,  which,  after  an¬ 
other  delay  originating  with  Brougham, 
he  received  in  June,  1827.  His  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  new  dignity  will  excite  a 
smile,  but  the  naivete  with  which  his 
feelings  are  laid  bare  constitutes  the 
main  attraction  of  the  book  : 

■'  1  continue  to  enjoy  my  rank  much  more 
than  I  expected,  "rhe  very  convenience  of 
sitting  where  I  now  am  is  to  be  envied.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  jostled  and  elbowed  by  stuff 
gowns  and  sergeants  from  the  Common  Pleas, 
here  I  sit  in  state — at  this  moment  no  one 
within  a  yard  of  me  on  either  side.  When  I 
present  myself  at  the  door  of  the  court  the 
usher  says,  ‘  Make  way.’  A  lane  is  formed, 
I  sail  in,  strike  my  flag  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  take  part  in  the  line  of  battle  as  a  first- 
rate.” 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Goderich 
principally  affects  him  through  the  per¬ 
plexity  in  which  it  places  Scarlett,  who 
resigns  the  Attorney-Generalship,  but 
resumes  it  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year  (June,  1823),  on  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell. 

In  1828  Campbell  is  named  a  member 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Reform  of 
Real  Property,  and  he  had  the  offer  of  a 
Puisne  Judgeship  in  1829.  He  stands 
for  Stafford  again  in  1830,  and  is  re¬ 
turned  :  his  political  principles,  or  rather 
the  side  he  is  to  take,  being  far  from 
clear,  notwithstanding  his  election  at 
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Brooks’s.  His  doubts  are  removed  by 
the  passage  in  the  King’s  Speech  refer¬ 
ring  to  Belgium,  and  the  declaration  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  against  Reform. 
’*  My  part  was  taken,  and  I  resolved  to 
form  a  close  alliance  with  those  who 
were  to  stand  up  for  the  liberties  of 
mankind.”  Yet  he  takes  his  seat  on 
what  he  terms  neutral  ground,  the  cross- 
bench  on  the  Ministerial  side,  and  dis¬ 
trusts  both  parties. 

"November^ — As  far  as  politics  are  con¬ 
cerned  nothing  ran  be  more  calamitous  than 
my  situation,  or  more  melancholy  than  my 
prospects.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  seems 
disposed  to  establish  an  ultra-Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  which  I  cannot  support  with  honor,  and 
the  leaders  of  Opposition  are  hurrying  the 
country  to  confusion  and  ruin.” 

He  thinks  that  he  should  have  been 
appointed  Solicitor-General  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Whig  Government  but  for 
the  underhand  opposition  of  Brougham, 
who  disliked  everybody  connected  with 
Scarlett,  and  it  was  as  an  independent 
member  that  he  was  present  at  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
startles  him. 

“  March  2, 1831  (to  his  Brother). — You  must 
be  Radical  indeed  if  Ministers  have  not  satis¬ 
fied  you  !  We  are  quite  appalled  !  There  is 
not  the  remotest  chance  of  such  a  bill  being 
carried  by  this  or  any  House  of  Commons. 
You  may  anticipate  the  consequence.” 

#  ^  #  #  #  # 

”  The  sensation  produced  in  the  House,  as 
you  may  suppose,  was  great  beyond  all  ex¬ 
ample.  The  violence  of  the  plan  rather  less¬ 
ened  the  alarm,  for  people  felt  that  it  could 
not  be  carried.” 

«  »  *  •  »  • 

"  I  am  invited  to-day  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
W’ellington  at  Scarlett’s.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
I  have  a  good  excuse  to  be  absent.  There  is 
no  leader  with  whom  I  can  associate  myself, 
and  I  care  not  how  soon  I  am  hors  de  combat." 

At  the  same  time  he  dreads  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  throwing  out  the  bill,  and 
feels  inclined,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  to 
support  and  even  to  sp)cak  in  favor  of  it. 

”  March  3. — I  was  absent  from  the  House 
two  hours  last  night  to  meet  the  duke  at  din¬ 
ner.  He  was  very  good-humored  and  un¬ 
affected,  and  laughed  like  any  ordinary  man 
at  the  dismay  of  ^e  borough  patrons. 

”  I  returned  to  the  House  as  soon  as  the 
ladies  had  withdrawn,  among  whom  was  the 
pretty  and  fensiotud  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.” 

On  the  5th  he  reports  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  takes  very  much  with  the  country  ; 
OB  the  Toth,  that  Ministers  certainly 
have  the  country  with  them  ;  on  the 


23d,  that  he  had  hurried  up  from  the 
Circuit  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  ; 
“  You  have  heard  the  division — 30a  for, 
301  against — so  I  carried  the  bill  by  go¬ 
ing  up.  But  I  did  not  get  a  hearing, 
though  I  offered  myself  seven  times.” 

On  the  dissolution  he  is  re-elected  for 
Stafford  by  means  which  he  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify. 

”  Bribery  and  treating  might  be  proved 
enough  to  unseat  the  whole  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  but  there  is  not  the  remotest  danger, 
for  by  immemorial  usage  such  things  are  done 
here  with  impunity.” 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  he 
”  somewhat  impudently’  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  vacant  place  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  after  two  vain  attempts  man¬ 
aged  to  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye.  “  I 
spoke  about  an  hour  without  breaking 
down  or  being  coughed  down.  I  can 
say  no  more,  but  this  is  something, and 
better  than  if  I  had  not  spoken  at  all.” 

He  was  complimented  by  Jeffrey, 
who  accounted  for  the  coldness  with 
which  the  speech  was  received  by  the 
disposition  of  the  House.  He  had  learn¬ 
ed  that  nothing  is  much  applauded  un¬ 
less  personal  attacks.  They  will  listen 
to  reasoning,  but  they  will  not  applaud 
it.”  Campbell  of  Islay  desired  to  be 
introduced  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  the  first  Campbell  that  ever  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Commons  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

”  He  and  I  are  the  only  two  of  the  clan  in 
this  Parliament.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all 
Irishmen  are  eloquent  and  Scotchmen  very 
rarely.  I  partly  ascribe  it  to  our  not  speaking 
the  English  language  in  our  infancy  and  boy¬ 
hood,  and  something  to  the  genius  of  the 
country  lying  in  a  different  line.” 

His  Style  of  speaking  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  for  political  conflict  in  excited 
times,  but  he  commanded  a  fair  share  of 
attention  when  he  introduced  the  bills 
founded  on  the  Reports  of  the  Real 
Property  Commission,  and  he  gradually 
came  to  be  considered  a  useful  ally  or 
supporter  in  the  solid  argumentative  part 
of  a  debate,  especially  when  legal  knowl¬ 
edge  was  in  request.  He  is  made  Solici¬ 
tor-General  on  Denman’s  elevation  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  (November,  1832), 
and  returned  for  Dudley  in  the  new  Par¬ 
liament.  He  was  now  quite  at  ease 
about  the  Reform  Bill,  having  been  (he 
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admits)  very  doubtful  whether  it  might 
not  end  in  the  disgrace  of  its  authors. 

"  The  result,  however,  has  been  most  glo¬ 
rious.  The  machinery  has  worked  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  almost  univer¬ 
sally  the  very  men  have  been  returned  that 
would  have  been  wished  for.  .  .  .  The 

Tories  as  a  party  are  annihilated,  and  the  Rad¬ 
icals  repressed.  Against  such  a  House  of 
Commons  neither  king  nor  peers  can  resist 
improvement,  or  try  to  restore  ancient 
abuses.” 

The’.Tories  rallied  rather  rapidly  for 
an  annihilated  party  ;  and  the  wavering 
state  of  his  own  mind  while  the  result 
was  in  abeyance  might  have  suggested 
a  more  charitable  view  of  the  conduct 
and  motives  of  his  opponents  ;  especial¬ 
ly  Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  whom  he  is  syste¬ 
matically  unjust.  Thus,  vividly  describ¬ 
ing  the  second  night  of  the  grand  debate 
in  the  Lords  : 

*'  Lord  John  Russell  was  standing  or  sitting 
by  me  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  we  criti¬ 
cised  the  different  speakers  together.  They  were 
almost  all  lawvers,  whom  I  very  intimately 
knew.  Wynford  performed  indifferently. 
Brougham  was  magnificent,  and  Copley  clever. 
There  is  now  a  complete  breach  between  him 
and  Grey,  who  must  now  repent  his  caup-tf  itat 
in  making  him  Chief  Baron,  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  the  office  to  Scarlett,  as  he  ought  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  have  done.  Copley  must  consider  the 
Whigs  in  a  bad  way,  for  he  vilified  Grey  and 
the  whole  of  them.  Grey’s  reply  was  admirable, 
and  the  conclusion  of  it  threw  me  into  tears.” 

He  sees  nothing  at  all  strange  or 
reprehensible  in  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Abinger,  who,  after  being  a  steady  \Vhig 
past  middle  life,  was  converted  into  a 
determined  Tory  ;  but  a  vague  rumor 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  been  prior  to 
his  entrance  into  public  life  a  Liberal,  is 
deemed  ground  enough  for  denouncing 
or  sneering  at  him  on  every  available  oc¬ 
casion  as  a  renegade. 

Campbell’s  first  confidential  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Government  was  the 
draft  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  of  1833. 

”  It  was  then  still  more  arbitrary  than  when 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  sev¬ 
eral  very  obnoxious  clauses  having  been  omit¬ 
ted,  or  qualified,  on  my  earnest  remonstrances 
to  Lord  Grey.  The  bill  no  doubt  was  the 
measure  of  Stanley,  the  Irish  Secretary,  and 
very  much  in  accordance  with  his  rashness, 
wilfulness,  and  determined  spirit ;  but  I  am  now 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  all  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  were  induced  to  concur  in  it. 
They  had  not  the  experience  which  we  have 
since  happily  obtained  of  the  good  effect  upon 
Ireland  of  a  kind,  liberal  and  confiding  gov- 
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ernment ;  but  that  it  should  have  been  defend¬ 
ed  by  those  who  had  so  often  reprobated  and 
moved  for  the  repeal  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
Six  Acts  only  shows  how  differently  men  feel 
on  the  same  subjects  in  different  situations.” 

This  was  written  in  1842.  His  first 
display  as  law  officer  was  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Mr.  Pease,  the  Quaker, 
might  be  permitted  to  sit  on  making  an 
affirmation  at  the  table,  without  taking 
an  oatn.  He  maintained  the  affirmation, 
and  was  much  applauded  by  the  Liberal 
press. 

“  But  my  popularity  was  soon  dimmed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  from  the 
Lords,  where  it  had  passed  almost  unani¬ 
mously.  I  thought  it  was  gone  on  the  first  read¬ 
ing — it  was  so  very  ineflScienlly  opened  by 
Lord  Althorp,  who  seemed  heartily  ashamed 
of  it ;  but  Stanley  came  to  the  rescue  and 
showed  such  nerve,  such  knowledge,  such  tact, 
and  such  eloquence,  that  he  brought  round  the 
House  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary, 
mild,  and  humane.” 

Despite  of  his  dislike  to  this  bill,  the 
Solicitor-General  could  not  help  defend¬ 
ing  it  in  Committee,  and  had  many 
“  tussles”  with  O’Connell,  who  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  a  tool  of  the  “  base  and 
bloody  Whigs.”  His  business  (he 
states)  was  now  much  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  man  at  the  bar,  except  his 
father-in-law,  to  whom  he  was  generally 
opposed,  and  some  unpleasant  collisions 
took  place. 

”  I  of  course  thought  that  I  behaved  with 
great  moderation  and  forbearance,  and  that  the 
fault  was  his  in  expecting  that  at  the  expense 
of  my  client  I  should  defer  to  him  as  in  private 
life.  Unfortunately  he  had  now  gone  over 
most  zealously  and  bitterly  to  the  Tories. 
This  arose  partly  from  bad  luck,  by  which  he 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  drifted  into  a  false 
position,  and  partly  from  the  treachery  of 
Brougham,  who  when  the  Whigs  took  office  in 
1830  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Grey  to  con¬ 
ciliate  Scarlett,  and  hold  out  to  him  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  but  who  withheld  the  communication 
and  forced  him  from  the  Liberal  side,  with  the 
feeling  rankling  in  his  breast  of  having  been 
betrayed  and  cast  off  by  the  party  he  had  long 
zealously  supported.” 

It  is  far  from  clear  how  Brougham 
could  have  been  commissioned  to  con¬ 
ciliate  Scarlett  by  the  prospect  of  the 
Chief  Justiceship,  which,  on  the  death 
or  retirement  of  Lord  Tenterden,  would 
regularly  devolve  (as  it  did,  in  fact)  on 
the  Attorney-General,  Denman.  An¬ 
other  strange  statement  is  when  he  men¬ 
tions  the  arrangements  (in  1833)  conse- 
38 
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quent  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leach, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Pepys,  the  Solicitor-General : 

“  There  was  a  considerable  demur  about 
naming  me  a  colleague  as  Solicitor-General. 
With  my  concurrence  Charles  Austin  was  first 
proposed,  and  I  wrote  to  him  strongly  advis¬ 
ing  him  to  accept.  But  he  had  made  ;^40,ooo 
in  one  session  before  railway  committees  ;  this 
practice  he  must  have  sacrificed  and  he  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  all  the  allurements  of  ambition. 
He  was  a  man  of  consummate  abilities,  and 
might  have  made  himself  a  great  name.  His 
health  soon  after  broke  down,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  obscurity." 

Charles  Austin  was  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  career  in  1833.  The  rail¬ 
way  mania,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
£40,000  in  one  session,  did  not  begin 
till  many  years  later,  and  it  was  on  the 
formation  of  the  Whig  Ministry  in  1846 
that  the  offer  of  the  Solicitor-General¬ 
ship  was  made  to  him  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  had  been 
struck  by  his  varied  acquirements  and 
remarkable  powers  of  mind,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  were  concentrated  too  long 
on  money-making.  He  made  (as  he 
told  the  writer)  more  than  £80,000  in 
two  consecutive  sessions  ;  but  eminence 
at  the  parliamentary  bar  was  never 
deemed  a  title  to  the  higher  honors  of 
the  profession. 

The  patent  appointing  Campbell  At¬ 
torney-General  in  succession  to  Horne 
passed  the  Great  Seal  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1834.  This  vacated  his  seat 
for  Dudley,  and  failing  to  get  re-elected, 
he  was  out  of  Parliament  for  three 
months,  when  “  what  no  god  nor  whip¬ 
per-in  could  promise”  was  brought 
aibout  by  the  resignation  of  an  old  Scotch 
iudge,  who  was  succeeded  by  Jeffrey, 
and  one  of  the  seats  for  Edinburgh  was 
thus  left  open  to  competition.  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  who  had  been  thrown  out  for 
Westminster,  had  put  forth  feelers  to 
try  how  a  Government  candidate  would 
fare,  and  then  shrank  from  the  attempt. 
Ix)rd  Grey,  on  being  consulted,  told 
Campbell,  “  It  is  a  very  perilous  thing 
for  you  and  for  us.  Another  defeat 
would  be  most  injurious  to  you  individ¬ 
ually,  and  ruin  to  us  as  a  Government.” 
Brougham,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  spice 
of  jealousy  at  the  thought  of  his  repre¬ 
senting  the  Scotch  metropolis,  wrote  : 
’’’  Dear  A. — I  am  puzzled  about  Edin¬ 
burgh.  1  still  think  you  are  not  the 


man,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain.  All 
I  have  made  a  point  of  is  that  it  must  be 
a  certainty.”  On  his  way  to  the  scene 
of  action  in  the  mail,  they  took  up  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  just  left  Edinburgh  and 
(not  knowing  his  fellow-traveller)  ended 
an  animated  description  of  the  state  of 
feeling  there  by  the  consolatory  reflec¬ 
tion  :  “  As  for  poor  Campbell,  he  has 
not  the  remotest  chance.”  When  the 
day  of  election  arrived,  he  had  more 
votes  than  both  his  opponents  put  to¬ 
gether. 

The  change  of  Premier  from  Lord 
Grey  to  Lord  Melbourne  made  no  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  in  his  position,  and 
he  remained  in  office  till  the  Whig  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  summarily  ejected  in 
November,  1834.  On  the  ensuing  disso¬ 
lution  he  stood  again  for  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  Lord  Ramsay 
(afterward  Governor-General  of  India 
and  Marquis  of  Dalhousie)  and  his 
former  adversary,  Learmonth,  a  wealthy 
coachmaker.  Lord  Ramsay,  appealing 
to  the  Scotch  weakness  for  pedigree, 
had  boasted  of  being  the  twenty-third  in 
lineal  descent  of  his  house  : 

"  I  reminded  him  of  what  Gibbon  said  of 
the  ‘  Faerie  Queen’  and  the  triumphs  of  Marl¬ 
borough  as  connected  with  the  house  of 
Spencer,  and  advised  him  to  be  most  proud  of 
Allan  Ramsay,  the  barber,  well  known  to  be 
his  cousin,  and  to  regard  ‘  The  Gentle  Shep¬ 
herd  ’  as  ‘  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  coronet.  ’ 
The  coachmaker  and  the  noble  of  twenty-three 
descents  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill,  he  was  provoked 
into  denouncing  the  freenten  as  “  the 
plague  spot  of  the  Constitution  and 
advantage  was  instantly  taken  of  this 
escapade  by  distributing  copies  of  his 
speech  in  every  town  in  which  there  were 
freemen  holding  votes.  His  colleagues 
maintained  a  prudent  silence,  and  the 
only  defence  or  apology  attempted  for 
him  was  by  Mr.  Philip  Howard,  the 
member  for  Carlisle  : 

’’  We  should  remember  that  the  honorable 
and  learned  Attorney-General  once  represented 
the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
his  recollection  of  the  freemen  there  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  pleasures  of  memory." 

It  is  remarkable  how  long  incisive 
expressions  of  this  sort  stick  to  the 
speaker,  and  how  impossible  it  has  been 
found  to  throw  them  off.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  ”  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and 
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religion,”  and  Lord  Plunkett’s  supposed 
allusion  tu  history  as  an  old  almanac, 
are  familiar  examples.  Lord  l.ans- 
downe  used  to  relate  that  what  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  damage  the  famous 
Coalition  was  an  expression  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  Jack  Lee,  who,  when  the 
East  India  Company  appealed  to  their 
charter,  exclaimed  :  ”  What  is  a  char¬ 
ter  ? — a  piece  of  parchment  with  a  lump 
of  wax  dangling  from  it.” 

The  discussion  of  the  Municipal  Bill 
is  particularized  as  one  of  the  many  oc¬ 
casions  when  Peel  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
were  opposed  to  each  other  ; 

“  When  I  urRcd  to  Lyndhurst  that  Peel  ap¬ 
proved  of  certain  clauses  which  he  had  struck 
out  in  the  Lords,  he  exclaimed  ;  ‘  D — n  Peel  ! 
What  is  Peel  to  me  ?  ’  And  this  was  not  mere 
bravado  or  laxity  of  talk.  About  this  time  he 
and  other  ultra-Tories  had  formed  a  plan  of 
de|K>sing  Peel  from  his  lead.  Stephenson 
lately  told  me  that  in  1835  or  1836  Lyndhurst 
consulted  him  as  to  whether  Foliett  might  nut 
do  to  be  set  up  as  leader  in  Peel’s  place.” 

Unless  we  are  mistaken  as  to  the  man, 
Stephenson.  ”  Boots”  Stephenson,  one 
of  the  oracles  of  Brooks’s,  w'as  an  odd 
person  for  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  consult 
about  the  leadership  of  the  Tory  party. 

In  his  contests  with  Brougham,  who 
was  indiscreet  and  inaccurate,  Campbell 
sometimes  obtained  the  advantage  ;  with 
Lyndhurst,  whose  magnificent  intellect 
overawed  him,  he  had  not  a  chance  ; 
and  (unconsciously,  we  hope)  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  throw  off  the  sense  of  inferi¬ 
ority  by  depreciation. 

In  allowing  the  Solicitor-General, 
Pepys,  who  was  made  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  1834,  to  be  promoted  over  his 
head,  Campbell,  then  .\ttorney-General, 
had  submitted  to  a  sacrifice  which  he 
was  not  disposed  to  repeat.  On  hear¬ 
ing,  therefore,  toward  the  end  of  1835, 
that  arrangements  were  in  progress  for 
making  Pepys  Lord  Chancellor,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  Rolls  thus  vacated  to  Bicker- 
steth,  with  a  peerage,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Russell  to 
enter  a  firm  protest.  He  had  interviews 
with  both,  the  general  purport  of  which 
may  be  gathered  from  Lord  Melbourne’s 
letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  loth,  1836  : 

”  Campbell,  after  much  discussion  on  the 
subject,  which  I  must  say,  considering  how 
deeply  his  interests  are  involved  and  his  feel¬ 
ings  touched,  he  has  carried  on  with  great  fair¬ 


ness  and  good  temper,  has  this  morning  sent 
to  me  his  final  determination,  which  is  that  he 
cannot  submit  to  be  passed  over,  and  must  re¬ 
sign  if  our'arrangement  is  carried  intoeiTect.”* 

The  matter  was  at  length  arranged  by 
his  accepting  a  peerage  for  his  wife,  by 
the  name  and  title  of  Baroness  Strathe- 
den,  which,  it  was  represented  to  him, 
would  remove  all  semblance  of  slight  : 

“  Pollock,  and  one  or  two  others,  blamed 
me  for  not  resigning,  and  said  1  had  lowered 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  ;  ^but-  .•\ber- 
cromby,  Foliett,  and  those  whose  opinions  I 
most  regard,  approved,  and  I  have  never  since 
repented  any  part  of  my  conduct  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.” 

The  ri^ht  which  he  declared  to  be  un¬ 
questionable  was  the  right  of  his  office, 
not  a  personal  right  to  be  bartered  away 
for  a  personal  object,  and  w’ith  all  due 
respect  for  Foliett  and  Abercromby, 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  bar.  His 
defence — that  he  got  what  he  could — re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  learned  counsel  ar¬ 
raigned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit-mess  for  unprofessional  conduct  in 
taking  a  fee  in  silver  (some  five  or  six 
shillings),  instead  of  gold,  with  a  brief 
to  defend  a  prisoner  :  ”1  took  all  the 
poor  devil  had  in  the  world,  and  I  hope 
you  don’t  call  that  unprofessional.” 

His  account  of  the  case  of  Norton  v. 
Melbourne  adds  little  to  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  know  of  it,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Melbourne’s  letter  to  him,  begin¬ 
ning  : 

“My  dear  Attorney  ;  I  h*ve  been  think¬ 
ing  over  again  the  matter  of  this  trial,  and  I 
know  not  that  I  have  anything  to  add  to  what 
I  have  already  written,  and  tu  what  passed  the 
other  day  at  the  consultation.  I  repeat  that  I 
wish  it  to  be  stated  in  the  most  clear,  distinct, 
and  emphatic  manner  that  I  have  never  com¬ 
mitted  adultery  with  Mrs.  Norton,  that  I  have 
never  held  with  her  any  furtive  or  clandestine 
correspondence  whatever,  and  that  both  in 
visiting  and  in  writing  to  her  I  always  con¬ 
sidered  myself  to  be  acting  with  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  with  the  entire  approbation  of  her 
husband.” 

A  measure  for  the  abolition  of  church- 
rates  was  brought  in  by  Spring  Rice,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1837. 
“  When  he  sat  down,  F'ollett  said  to  me. 
‘  The  Lord  has  delivered  you  into  our 
hands  ;’  and  all  England  was  instantly 
in  a  flame.”  When  the  regular  debate 


*  “  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  William, 
second  Viscount  Melbourne.”  By  W.  M. 
Torrens,  .M.P.  Vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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came  on,  Poulett  Thompson,  who  had 
been  told  off  to  follow  Follett,  turned  to 
Campbell  and  said,  “  I  cannot  answer 
this,”  and  retreated  into  the  library. 
Campbell  undertook  to  answer  it  and  (to 
say  the  truth)  it  was  no  difficult  task  for 
a  lawyer.  Not  content  with  replying  to 
Follett,  he  was  sarcastic  on  Stanley,  who 
the  next  night  retorted  “  most  furiously 
and  unfairly.”  This  led  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “  A  Letter  to  Lord  Stanley  on 
the  Law  of  Church-Rates,”  a  pamphlet 
which  (he  states)  was  commended  by 
Sydney  Smith  as  ”  an  excellent  specimen 
of  Liberal  juridical  reasoning  and  of  gen¬ 
uine  Anglicism,  neither  to  be  expected 
from  a  Scot.”  Such  was  not  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  father-in-law,  who,  hearing 
that  an  answer  was  in  preparation  by  a 
well-known  juridical  writer,  sent  for  him, 
carefully  indoctrinated  him,  and  ended 
by  saying,  “  Don’t  spare  Mr.  Attorney  ; 
give  it  him  hot  and  strong  !” 

He  boasts,  and  not  altogether  without 
reason,  that  his  arguments  were  substan¬ 
tially  adopted  by  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  Legislature.  Not  so  the  view  he 
took  of  the  celebrated  Parliamentary 
Privilege  question,  on  which  the  best 
lawyers  are  now  agreed  that  he  was 
wrong.  He  misstates  it  at  starting.  It 
was  not  simply — ”  Whether  an  action 
for  a  libel  could  be  maintained  against 
the  printer  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  publishing  their  proceedings  by  their 
authority,”  but  whether  a  libellous  pub¬ 
lication  did  not  cease  to  be  privileged 
when  exposed  for  sale  or  otherwise  cir¬ 
culated  in  a  manner  not  required  for  the 
due  discharge  of  the  business  of  the 
House.  We  entered  fully  into  this  ques¬ 
tion  on  its  occurrence,  and  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  renew  the  argu¬ 
ment.* 

Although  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Autobiography  abounds  in  passages 
which  invite  quotation  and  provoke  com¬ 
ment,  we  can  do  little  more  than  recapit¬ 
ulate  the  steps  by  which  he  attained  the 

*  The.  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1838, 
Art.  V.  Talkin^t  over  this  article  with  the 
writer,  Follett  owned  that  he  had  not  fully  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  when  he  K^ve  the  opinion 
which  mainly  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  take 
the  democratic  side.  Campbell  states  that  the 
-  Duke  of  Wellin^on  refused  to  permit  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Declaratory  Act  until  it  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  the  judgment  of  the 
■court  of  law  was  not  to  be  overruled. 


highest  dignities  of  the  law.  As  soon  as 
the  dissolution  of  1841  was  resolved 
upon.  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  foreseeing  the  result,  proposed 
to  him  to  take  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland 
as  successor  to  Lord  Plunket,  with  a 
peerage,  to  which  he  assented,  supposing 
that  the  matter  had  been  arranged  with 
Lord  Plunkett,  who  at  first  declined  to 
give  way.  It  was  an  undeniable  job, 
for  Campbell  was  to  retire  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  secure  a  pension  of  £4000 
a  year  by  a  few  weeks’  tenure  of  the 
office.  When,  therefore,  Plunket  reluc¬ 
tantly  yielded,  declaring  that  the  resigna¬ 
tion  had  been  forced  upon  him,  Camp¬ 
bell  agreed  to  waive  the  right  to  a  retir¬ 
ing  pension  and  became  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  and  (“  never  having  done  any¬ 
thing  to  make  me  ashamed  of  my  name”) 
John  Lord  Campbell.  After  a  few 
weeks  spent  in  Dublin,  he  resigned,  and 
his  position  on  his  return  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : 

“  Thus  was  I  of  office,  pension,  and  practice 
at  once  bereft.  With  decent  resignation  I  put 
on  my  scarlet  robes  as  a  peer,  was  introduced  by 
the  Earl  Marshal  and  two  Barons,  had  my 
patent  read  at  the  table,  took  the  oaths,  and. 
after  making  the  requisite  number  'of  bows, 
was  placed  upon  the  Barons’  bench.” 

The  low  condition  of  his  party,  to 
which  he  thinks  they  were  reduced  by 
their  own  mismanagement,  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  September  ist, 
1841  : 

”...  Perhaps  you  may  have  some  curi¬ 
osity  to  know,  what  the  newspapers  cannot 
tell  you,  how  the  Party  bear  this  change : 
stunned,  in  a  state  of  stu|>or,  with  a  feeling  of 
annihilation,  quite  unlike  Milton's  devils 
awakening  in  hell,  who  were  animated  by  re¬ 
venge  and  meditated  schemes  again  to  get  in. 
Peel  bestrides  the  world  like  a  Colossus,  and 
we  are  only  looking  out  for  dishonorable 
graves.  At  Brooks's  ‘  Hope  ne'er  comes  that 
comes  at  all.’  ‘  Voi  che  entrate  lasciate  ogni 
speranza.'  The  universal  opinion  is  that  the 
game  is  irrecoverably  up,  and  that  the  Tory 
party  will  be  in  power  for  fifty  years  to  come. 
Most  of  our  men  are  gone  to  Scotland  to 
shoot,  or  are  flying  abroad.  The  few  who  re¬ 
main  in  London  say  there  is  no  use  in  attend¬ 
ing  either  House.” 

Hopeless  of  judicial  or  official  occu¬ 
pation  for  many  years  to  come,  he  re¬ 
solves  to  engage  in  some  definite  pursuit 
”  to  fill  up  my  mornings  and  prevent  me 
from  going  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  the 
evening,”  and,  December  29th,  1841, 
he  sets  down  that  he  has  resolved  upon 
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a  grand  work,  to  be  called  the  “  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors.” 

The  Autobiography  is  suspended  from 
November  27th,  1842,  and  not  resumed 
till  November,  1847,  when  it  is  taken  up 
from  the  point  where  it  stopped,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  time.  It 
recommences  thus  : 

**  I  took  possession  of  tny  new  home  a  few 
days  before  Christmas,  and  found  it  most  con¬ 
venient.  The  famous  Lady  Holland  said  there 
were  three  great  pieces  of  good-luck  which  had 
befallen  me  :  the  first  was  marrying  my  wife, 
whose  grace  and  sweetness  she  justly  prized  ; 
the  second  was  the  selection  of  my  subject  for  a 
literary  work,  ‘  The  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  ;  ’ 
and  the  third,  purchasing  Stratheden  House.” 

The  selection  of  subject  was  certainly 
a  lucky  hit.  Legal  biography,  when 
well  handled,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  instructive  sorts  of  light  litera¬ 
ture.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first  to 
cultivate  it  ;  but  his  name  and  position 
enabled  him  to  attract  general  attention, 
while  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  walk  were  little  known  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  profession.  To  him  was 
reserved  the  honor  and  profit  of  making 
legal  sages  an  object  of  interest  in  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  and  a  topic  of  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  clubs.  The  comic  alarm 
expressed  by  ex,  actual,  or  expectant 
Chancellors  was  also  calculated  to 
quicken,  curiosity.  “He  has  added  a 
new  pang  to  death,”  was  their  cry.* 
The  book  was  consequently  in  demand 
as  soon  as  it  was  announced,  and  it  fully 
answered  the  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  it : 

“  At  last  Mr.  Murray’s  trade  sale  came  (I 
think  the  15th  of  December,  1S45),  which  was 
the  day  of  publication,  and  a  rumor  having  got 
abroad  that  the  book  was  lively,  the  chief  part 
of  the  edition  was  *  subscribed  for,’  that  is, 
taken  by  the  retail  booksellers.  In  a  few  days 
the  Quarterly  Review  appeared  with  warm  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  work,  and  the  same  strain 
was  adopted  by  other  periodicals  —  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly.  I  can  safely 
say  that  no  new  work  of  solid  information  had 
caused  such  an  excitement  for  many  years.  In 
a  very  little  time  it  was  *  out  of  print,’  and  a 
new  edition  was  called  for.” 

Brougham  alone  could  not  resist  the 


*  This  joke  was  really  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  at  a  grand  dinner  in  Lincolns-inn 
Hall,  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham  be¬ 
ing  present.  Campbell  mentions  the  dinner,  but 
assigns  another  locality  to  the  joke. 


temptation  of  playing  the  slave  in  the 
chariot ; 

”  Brougham  has  exploded  in  the  Morning 
Herald,  the  journal  in  which  he  now  lauds 
himself  and  vituperates  his  friends.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday  appeared  there  an  editorial  article — 
violently  abusing  me  rather  than  my  ‘  Lives,’ 
which  are  denominated  ‘  ponderous  trifles,’ but 
calling  me  '  plain  John,’  and  alluding  to  my 
peerages  and  my  son  Dudley,  etc. — so  evi¬ 
dently  from  Brougham’s  pen  that  everybody 
immediately  recognized  the  author.” 

On  the  formation  of  the  Whig  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1846,  Campbell  became  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet — an  arrangement  to 
which  he  was  reconciled  by  the  reflection 
that  the  office  had  been  similarly  held 
by  Dunning,  and  that  it  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  completion  of  his  magnum 
opus.  He  here  pauses  to  give  studied 
portraits  of  his  colleagues,  which  are 
tolerably  good  likenesses,  although 
sometimes  overcharged.  After  the  high¬ 
est  praise  of  Macaulay  as  a  writer,  he 
goes  on  : 

”  Tom's  manners  I  cannot  defend.  To  him 
it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  who  the 
company  may  be.  ladies,  bishops,  lawyers, 
officers  of  the  army,  princes  of  the  blood,  or 
distinguished  foreigners,  whom  the  guests  are 
invited  to  meet,  off  he  goes  at  score  with  hardly 
a  gleam  of  silence,  without  any  adaptation  to 
his  auditory  of  the  topics  he  discusses,  and 
without  any  remorse  or  any  consciousness  of 
his  having  acted  at  all  improperly  when  they 
have  left  him  in  disgust.” 

This  is  partially  true  of  Macaulay  in 
early  life,  before  his  return  from  India, 
although  even  then  he  so  evidently 
spoke  because  his  mind  was  full  that  no 
one  could  suspect  him  of  assumption  or 
conscious  rudeness  ;  but  it  was  in  no  re¬ 
spect  true  of  him  at  the  time  of  which 
Campbell  was  speaking,  when,  let  him 
monopolize  the  conversation  as  he 
would,  such  were  the  richness  of  his 
mind  and  his  felicitous  range  of  topics, 
that  rare  indeed  was  the  ”  auditory” 
who  did  not  leave  him  with  regret.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  1846,  Campbell  writes  : 

"My  second  series  of  the  ‘  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors'  was  now  published,  ‘  from  the 
Revolution  in  1688  till  the  death  of  Lord  Thur- 
low.’  Its  success  was  not  at  all  inferior  to 
that  of  the  first.  I  printed  3000  copies,  and 
2050  were  sold  the  first  day.  To  lessen  my 
vanity  I  was  told  that  at  the  same  time  3CO0 
copies  were  sold  of  a  new  cookery  book,  and 
5000  of  a  new  knitting  book.  These,  however. 
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cost  only  half-a-crown,  while  my  two  volumes 
cost  thirty  shillings.” 

“  December  i6,  1847. — Yesterday  mv  third 
series  was  published  at  Murray’s  trade  sale, 
where  2200  copies  were  disposed  of.  I  had  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  showing  Brougham,  as 
we  sat  in  the  Judicial  Committee,  a  note  from 
Murray  communicating  the  intelligence.  He 
said  people  were  obliged  to  make  up  their 
sets,  having  bought  the  former  volumes.” 

On  October  nth,  1849,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  offering; 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  on  the  resignation  of  Denman, 
which  was  deemed  inevitable  and  imme¬ 
diate.  He  accepted  and  set  about  fur¬ 
bishing  his  legal  lore,  which  had  become 
somewhat  rusty  from  disuse.  Denman, 
although  prostrated  by  paralysis,  delayed 
his  resignation  till  the  following  March, 
and  Campbell  was  accused  of  hastening 
it  by  newspaper  paragraphs  and  twitted 
with  unseemly  eagerness  to  succeed  a 
man  incapacited  by  age  who,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  younger  than  himself.  I'here 
was  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  any 
of  the  imputations  levelled  at  him  in 
connection  with_  this  appointment, 
which,  although  he  was  never  personally 
popular,  was  fully  approved  by  the  judi¬ 
cial  bench  and  the  bar.  He  was  pains¬ 
taking,  patient,  courteous,  considerate, 
learned  enough  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  familiar  with  the  business  of 
the  court.  He  was  also  devoid  of  pro¬ 
fessional  prejudices,  and  lent  the  full 
weight  of  his  authority  to  measures  for 
the  improvement  ot  the  law. 

His  “Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,” 
the  first  two  volumes  of  which  appeared 
in  1849,  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
a  roost  agreeable  book,  and  he  had  no 
cause  to  complain  of  its  reception  by 
the  general  public,  to  whom  it  mattered 
little  how  or  where  he  got  his  materials, 
and  still  less  that  an  amusing  anecdote 
might  be  occasionally  discovered  to  be 
apocryphal.  But  somehow  or  other  the 
critics  had  grown  less  indulgent ;  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  line  were  no 
longer  tolerant  of  unacknowledged  bor¬ 
rowings  ;  and  a  lady  author,  Miss 
Strickland,  was  so  exasperated  at  the 
liberties  taken  with  her  “  Queens  of 
England,”  that,  assuming  the  tone  and 
attitude  of  a  despoiled  virgin,  she  began 
ringing  the  changes  on  all  the  pleas  of 
the  Crown.  Soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  third  volume,  1857,  therefore,  he 


was  out  of  temper  and  out  of  heart,  and 
resolved  to  publish  no  more  in  his  life¬ 
time.  The  unkindest  cut  of  all  came 
from  a  quarter  to  which  he  looked  for 
laudation  and  encouragement,  from  our 
Blue  and  Yellow  contemporary,  the  hon¬ 
ored  organ  of  the  Whigs. 

“  Although  the  third  volume  of  my  ‘  Lives 
of  the  Chief  Justices  ’  has  been  abundantly 
praised,  there  have  been  flippant  criticisms 
upon  it  which  have  annoyed  me.  A  critic  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  malice  or  stupid¬ 
ity,  says  that  I  refer  to  the  ‘  Rolliad  ’  and  to 
*  Waverley  ’  as  historical  authotities,  and  rep¬ 
resents  me  as  more  credulous  than  the  Irish 
bishop  who  declared  that  he  met  with  some 
things  in  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels  ’  which  he  could 
hardly  believe  to  be  true.” 

Our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves 
whether  our  contemporary  can  fairly  be 
accused  of  malice  or  stupidity.  After 
quoting  Foster,  East,  and  the  State 
Trials,  to  prove  that  a  particular  line  of 
argument  was  employed  to  justify  rebel¬ 
lion,  Campbell  (vol.  ii.  p.  224)  adds  : 

”  See  likewise  the  trial  of  Fergus  Mclvor 
and  Evan  Dhu  M’Cormick,  which  took  place 
at  Carlisle  a  few  weeks  after.”— {’  Waverley,’ 
vol.  iii.  p.  300.) 

In  the  “  Life  of  Chief  Justice  Rolle” 
(vol.  i.  p.  434)  are  these  passages  : 

“  The  Chief  Justice  (Rolle)  left  numerous  de¬ 
scendants.  The  late  Lord  Rolle  was  the  head 
of  the  family,  which,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
pedigree  prefixed  to  the  ‘  Rolliad,’  was  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  ancient  Duke  Rollo  of  Normandy 
and  *  the  wife  of  a  Saxon  drummer.’ 

*'  Note. — A  doubt  is  stated  to  have  existed 
whether,  in  the  time  of  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  although  the  Rolles  were  represent¬ 
ed  by  our  author  to  have  been  sheriffs  of  the 
county  Sc heriffi  Devonienses  Rolli  fuerunt  ’), 
the  head  of  the  house  was  not  a  sheriff's  officer 
('  Bailivus  ipse  potius  quam  scheriffus’).  But 
the  Chief  Justice  certainly  vindicated  the  glory 
of  his  race.  See  '  Short  Account  of  the  Family 
of  the  Rollos,  now  Rolles,  faithfully  extracted 
from  the  Records  of  the  Heralds’  OflSce.’  ” 

This  Short  Account  begins  thus  : 

"  John  Rolle,  Esq.,  is  descended  from  the 
ancient  Duke  Rollo  of  Normandy.  Rollo 
passed  over  into  Britain,  anno  983,  where  he 
soon  begat  another  Rollo,  upon  the  wife  of  a 
Saxon  drummer.  Our  young  Rollo  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  gigantic  stature,  and  as  we 
learn  from  Ordericus  Vitalis,  was  slain  by  Hil¬ 
debrand,  the  Danish  champion,  in  a  fit  of  jeal¬ 
ousy.  We  find  in  Camden  that  the  race  of  the 
Rollos  fell  into  adversity  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  and  in  the  succeeding  reign  Caspar 
de  Rollo  was  an  ostler  in  Denbighshire.  But 
during  the  unhappy  contests  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster,  William  de  Wyreester  and  the  coniinu- 
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ator  of  the  annals  of  England  have  it  that  the 
RoHos  became  sheriffs  of  Devon.  ‘  Scheriffi 
Devoniensts  Rolli  fuerunt'  and  in  another 
passage,  ‘  arrestaverunt  Dtbitores  tlurime  Rol~ 
lorum' — hence  a  doubt  in  Fabian  whether  this 
RoUo  was  not  bailiff,  ipse  potius  quam  Scherif- 
fus.  From  this  period,  however,  they  gradu¬ 
ally  advanced  in  circumstances  ;  Rollo,  in 
Henry  VIII.,  being  amerced  in  800  marks  for 
pilfering  two  manchetts  of  beef  from  the  king's 
buttery,  the  which,  saith  Selden.  facillime pay- 
avit. '  ’ 

Even  the  Irish  bishop  would  have 
thought  twice  before  gravely  citing  this 
as  an  historical  document.  In  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Index,  the  “  Rolliad  ”  is  described 
as  “  a  political  work  published  by  the 
Whigs.” 

At  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Government  in  1859,  it  was  found  incon¬ 
venient,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to 
give  the  Great  Seal  either  to  Lord  Cran- 
worth  or  Bethell,  and  accordingly  it  was 
offered  to  Campbell,  who  happened  to 
fulfil  the  precise  conditions.  Returning 
home  on  the  15th  of  April,  he  found  a 
note  from  Lord  Palmerston  requesting  a 
few  minutes’  conversation.  He  went, 
expecting  to  be  consulted  about  a  vacant 
law  office.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  he 
was  requested  to  accept  the  Great  Seal. 
He  answered  that  his  ambition  was 
already  satisfied,  but  if  the  proposed  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  serviceable  to  the 
Liberal  party  and  to  the  public,  he  was 
ready  to  concur  in  it  : 

"  He  made  a  flattering  reply,  referring  to 
the  times  when  we  had  before  sat  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net  together,  and  to  the  judicial  reputation  I 
had  since  gained  in  the  Queen’s  Bench.  Thus 
in  five  minutes  I  was  virtually  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor.  I  suggested  that  Bethell  might  be  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Palmerston.  ‘  Lord  Campbell  hav¬ 
ing  consented,  Bethell  cannot  object.’  ” 

The  chief  of  a  common  law  court 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
like  an  infantry  colonel  suddenly  placed 
in  command  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  He 
has  his  drill  to  learn,  and  till  he  has 
learned  it  he  is  a  good  deal  at  the  mercy 
of  his  subordinates.  Within  a  month 
after  his  elevation,  Campbell  reports  that 
he  is  getting  on  pretty  well,  and  in  less 
than  five  that  he  is  ”  out  of  leading- 
strings.” 

'Pbe  death  of  Lady  Stratheden,  March 
25th,  i860,  was  a  severe  blow,  against 
which  he  bore  up  by  a  strong  effort : 

"  I  have  been  enabled  wonderfully  to  per- 
furui  my  public  duties,  and  I  dare  say  some 


think  me  unfeeling  ;  but  I  never  expect  an 
hour  of  real  happiness  in  this  world,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  devoted  affection  and  never 
ceasing  solicitude  to  comfort  me  of  all  my 
children.” 

His  anxiety  during  a  Ministerial  crisis 
contrasts  oddly  enough  with  his  fancied 
wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  of 
office.  Referring  to  the  Bill  for  the  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Paper  Duties,  he  says  that  he 
watched  at  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  division  till  he 
heard  a  tremendous  shout  and  a  cry 
of  “fifteen  majority”  when  he  felt 
“  crushed  indeed,”  till  it  turned  out  to 
be  fifteen  for  the  Government : 

“  I  should  not  at  all  mind  being  honorably 
released  from  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  the 
Great  Seal.  Pergustavi  imperium,  and  I 
should  be  satisfied  to  have  repose  during  the 
remaining  short  space  of  my  earthly  career. 
But  I  did  not  at  all  relish  the  notion  of  being 
turned  out  in  such  a  ridiculous  manner  ,  and  J 
must  add  that  I  felt  much  for  t/ie  country,  which 
certainly  would  have  suffered  by  the  transfer 
of  office  at  this  moment  to  Lord  Derby  and  his 
associates. 

“  I  am  now  within  four  days  of  completing 
the  second  year  of  my  reign.  Thank  heaven,  I 
have  got  through  my  work  creditably,  if  not 
splendidly,  and  I  am  not  without  ho[>e  that 
some  of  my  judgments  may  hereafter  be  quoted 
and  relied  upon.” 

This  entry,  June  12th,  i86r,  is  the 
last  in  his  Journal.  On  the  221!  he  had 
a  large  party  to  dinner,  with  whom  he 
conversed  with  his  usual  animation.  He 
retired  to  rest  about  twelve,  showing  no 
symptoms  of  illness  ;  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bedroom, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  having  apparent¬ 
ly  died  without  a  struggle. 

Any  doubts  that  may  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  touching  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  Lord  Campbell  will  be  set  at  rest  by 
this  book.  He  was  not  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
vocate,  nor  a  great  lawyer,  nor  an  ac¬ 
complished  statesman,  nor  a  man  of  brill¬ 
iant  abilities.  He  will  not  rank  with 
the  Holts  and  Mansfields,  nor  with  the 
Erskines,  iLyndhursts,  and  Broughams, 
although  there  were  points  in  which  he 
equalled  the  best  of  them.  He  was  a 
sound  practical  law-reformer,  a  highly 
respectable  judge,  and  an  author  who 
undeniably  obtained  signal  success  in  a 
class  of  literature  which  he  was  the  first 
to  popularize.  He  was  an  admirable 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  perse¬ 
verance,  energy  and  industry,  combined 
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with  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  He 
should  have  a  section  to  himself  in  the 
next  edition  of  **  Self-Help.”  In  his 
readiness  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything 
that  could  be  turned  to  advantage — to 
write  dramatic  criticisms  or  undertake 
the  department  of  wit,  to  learn  dancing 
or  teach  French — he  rivalled  the  man 
who,  being  asked  whether  he  could  play 
on  tne  fiddle,  replied  that  he  didn’t 
know,  but  he  would  try.  If  there  were  a 
bump  in  the  phrenological  system  for 
the  get-on  faculty,  there  would  be  one 
of  the  biggest  on  Campbell’s  cranium. 
But  he  did  not  abide  implicitly  by  the 
well-known  Scotch  maxim.  He  got  on 
honestly.  He  used  his  opportunities 
without  abusing  them,  and  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  do  so  by  being  always  prepared 
for  them  when  they  occurred. 

He  was  never  before  or  after  the  time, 
never  in  or  out  of  the  way,  when  prefer¬ 
ment  or  promotion  was  in  the  air.  He 
could  afford  to  wait.  In  not  pressing 
his  pretensions  at  inconvenient  moments, 
he  came  near  the  Italian  cardinal  who, 
to  the  inquiry  how  he  attained  dignity 
after  dignity,  made  answer,  ”  By  never 


asking  for,  never  refusing,  and  never  re¬ 
signing  anything.”  Luck  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  success,  for  which 
the  train  was  carefully  laid  by  years  of 
well-directed  labor,  and  it  was  far  more 
owing  to  assiduous  training  than  to  natu¬ 
ral  gifts  that  he  reached  the  pre-appoint- 
ed  and  long-anticipated  goal. 

He  was  a  good-natured  kind-hearted 
man,  despite  of  some  personal  prejudices 
and  dislikes  ;  and  his  affectionate  dispo¬ 
sition  is  seen  in  his  relations  with  his 
family — father,  brother,  wife,  children — 
who  doted  on  him.  “  Choose  out,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Erskine,  in  one  of  his  finest 
bursts,  ”  the  wisest,  brightest,  noblest 
of  mankind,  and  how  many  of  them 
could  bear  to  be  pursued  into  the  little 
corners  of  their  lives?”-  Campbell  has 
enabled,  nay  invited,  t'ne  whole  world  to 
look  into  the  little  corners  of  his  ;  and 
the  severest  moralist,  making  a  fair 
allowance  for  human  frailty,  will  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  his  career  was 
eminently  useful  and  honorable,  and  his 
character,  in  whatever  light  we  place  it, 
above  reproach. — Quarterly  Review. 
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When  the  history  of  poetry  in  this 
age  shall  be  written  by  the  critical 
chroniclers  of  the  next,  one  thing  will 
of  necessity  be  noted  as  distinctive  of 
its  latter  years  :  the  singular  and  splen¬ 
did  persistence  of  genius  and  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  working  power  in  the  greatest  of 
those  great  writers  who  were  born  in  the 
infancy  or  in  the  adolescence  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  eighty-first  year 
has  given  us  from  the  hand  of  its  might¬ 
iest  master  a  poem  acclaimed  at  once  by 
the  applause  of  mankind  and  the  abuse 
of  M.  Zola  :  acceptable,  admirable, 
wonderful  to  all  men,  but  as  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  to  which  all  stinks  are  per¬ 
fumes,  a  discord  in  the  ears  which  find 
harmony  in  echoes  too  horrible  for  hell. 
Against  the  glories  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning  hardly  a  wandering  ass  or  a 
casual  mule  can  yet  be  found  to  stretch 
his  throat  or  to  lift  up  his  heel ;  but  the 
splendor  of  Hugo  is  even  now  as  dark¬ 
ness  visible  to  the  owl-eyed  head  of  the 


sector  school  known  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  as  the  school  of  realists,  among 
men  at  once  of  sounder  and  more  sensi¬ 
tive  organs  as  the  sect  of  bestialists. 
As  lyric  poet  and  as  republican  leader, 
the  master-poet  of  the  world  has  equally 
deserved  to  attain  this  obloquy,  to  in¬ 
cur  this  tribute  from  a  journal  to 
which  the  principles  of  republican  faith, 
a  writer  to  whom  the  pretensions  of  lyric 
poetry,  are  naturally  and  equally  abhor¬ 
rent  and  contemptible  ;  nor  could  any 
law  of  nature  or  any  result  of  chance  be 
more  equitably  satisfactory  than  one 
which  should  gratify  the  wish — or  the 
three  wishes — that  all  who  do  not  love 
the  one  should  hate  the  other  ;  that  all 
such  men  should  be  even  as  M.  Zola  ; 
and  that  all  such  writers  as  M.  Zola 
should  be  haters  and  scorners  alike  of 
republican  principle  and  of  lyric  song. 
The  expression  of  this  wish  may  be 
thought  to  savor  too  much  of  cosmopol¬ 
itan  optimism  ;  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
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ascribed  to  the  narrow  partiality  of  pro¬ 
vincial  patriotism,  if  I  take  leave  to  ex¬ 
press  also  my  satisfaction  that  no  such 
note  of  insult  from  any  so  noticeable 
quarter  should  have  broken  the  harmony 
of  acclamation  with  which  England  in 
the  same  year  has  received  the  new  gift 
of  Mr.  Browning,  and  receives  the  new 
gift  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 

It  is  no  new  experience  for  me  to  feel 
deeply  the  inadequacy  of  language  to 
express  the  depth  and  translate  the 
fervor  of  admiration  ;  but  never  assur¬ 
edly  has  any  poor  penman  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  order  been  more  inwardly  conscious 
of  such  impotence  in  his  words  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  weight  of  their  intention,  than 
am  I  at  this  moment  of  my  inability  to 
cast  into  any  shape  of  articulate  speech 
the  impression  and  the  emotion  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  first  reading  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  "  Rizpah.”  Only  this  much  I 
must  take  heart  and  must  have  leave  to 
say  :  that  never  since  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  poetry  were  the  twin  passions 
of  terror  and  pity  more  divinely  done 
into  deathless  words  or  set  to  more  per¬ 
fect  and  profound  magnificence  of 
music  ;  never  more  inseparably  fused 
and  harmonized  into  more  absolute  and 
sublime  identity.  The  poet  never  lived 
on  earth — such  at  least  is  my  humble 
and  hearty  conviction — whose  glory 
would  not  be  heightened  by  the  attribu¬ 
tion  of  this  poem  to  his  hand.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  for  centuries  to  come 
will  be  moved  by  it  to  trembling  and  to 
tears.  I  do  not  forget  the  fact  that 
prediction  of  this  kind  is  proverbially 
futile  ;  but  it  should  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  art  has  her  certainties  no  less 
than  those  of  science  ;  and  that  this  is 
one  of  them  the  judgment  which  could 
hesitate  to  affirm  must  either  be  cancer¬ 
ous  with  malevolence  or  paralytic  with 
stupidity.  Some  indeed  may  probably 
be  found  to  object  that  pity  is  here 
strained  and  racked  into  actual  and  in¬ 
tolerable  anguish — that  terror  here  dark¬ 
ens  and  condenses  into  sheer  physical 
pain  and  horror  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  of 
no  living  writer  can  it  be  so  truly  said 
— nor  can  it  be  said  more  truly  of  any 
writer  in  time  past — that  he  has  “  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  shudder  a  pang  of  pierc¬ 
ing  and  dreadful  compassion  which 
cleaves  as  it  were  the  very  core  of  “  the 
spirit  of  sense”  in  sunder.  But  here  is 


one  more  proof — and  a  proof  beyond  all 
price  and  beyond  all  question — that 
passion  and  imagination  are  justified  of 
all  their  children.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
very  crowning  glory  of  this  most  pathet¬ 
ic  and  terrible  p)oem  would  be  frightful 
rather  than  terrible,  and  unbearable 
rather  than  pathetic.  As  it  is,  those 
four  central  and  consummating  lines,  un- 
speakbly  pitiful  and  unutterably  beauti¬ 
ful,  are  made  endurable,  and  therefore 
in  some  deeper  sense  delightful,  by  sheer 
force  of  genius  alone.  They  should 
not,  and  by  me  they  shall  not,  be  sepa¬ 
rately  transcribed — wrenched  out  of  their 
natural  framework,  or  torn  off  the  stem 
of  thorns  on  which  they  set  the  topmost 
crown  of  tear-drenched  and  passion-col¬ 
ored  blossom.  But  six  words  of  them 
— the  last  six  words,  ”  they  had  moved 
in  my  side” — give  perfect  proof  once 
more  of  the  deep  truth  that  great  poets 
are  bisexual  ;  male  and  female  at  once, 
motherly  not  less  than  fatherly  in  their 
instincts  toward  little  children  ;  from 
the  day  when  Homer  put  Astyanax  into 
the  arms  of  Hector  to  the  day  when 
Hugo  found  the  sweetest  of  all  cradle¬ 
songs  on  the  lips  of  the  death-stricken 
Fantine.  And  among  all  these  not  one 
— not  even  Victor  Hugo’s  very  self — 
has  ever  touched  the  very  deepest  and 
finest  chord  on  the  lyre  of  the  human 
spirit  with  a  diviner  power,  a  more  god¬ 
like  strength  of  tenderness,  than  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  touched  it  here.  Nothing 
more  piteous,  more  passionate,  more 
adorable  for  intensity  of  beauty,  was 
ever  before  this  wrought  by  human  cun¬ 
ning  into  the  likeness  of  such  words  as 
words  are  powerless  to  praise. 

Any  possible  commentary  on  a  poem 
of  this  rank  must  needs  be  as  weak  and 
as  worthless  as  the  priceless  thing  which 
evoked  it  is  beautiful  and  strong  ;  but 
one  which  should  attempt  by  selection 
or  indication  to  underline  as  it  were  and 
to  denote  the  chiefest  among  its  mani¬ 
fold  beauties  and  glories,  would  be  also 
as  long  and  as  wordy  as  the  poem  is 
short  and  reticent.  Once  or  twice  in 
reading  it  a  man  may  feel,  and  may 
know  himself  to  be  none  the  unmanlier 
for  feeling,  as  though  the  very  heart  in 
him  cried  out  for  agony  of  pity,  and 
hardly  the  flesh  could  endure  the  burden 
and  the  strain  of  it,  the  burning  bitter¬ 
ness  of  so  keen  and  so  divine  a  draught. 
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A  woman  might  weep  it  away  and  be 
“  all  right”  again — but  a  man  born  of 
woman  can  hardly  be  expected  to  bear 
the  pity  of  it. 

Two  consequences,  each  of  some  little 
importance  to  students  of  poetry,  though 
to  a  writer  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  rank  and 
station  they  may  be  personally  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  insignificant  enough,  should  fol¬ 
low  on  the  appearance  of  such  a  poem 
as  this.  First,  there  must  be  an  end  for¬ 
ever  on  all  hands  to  the  once  debatable 
question  whether  the  author  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
great  poet,  or  whether  his  admirers 
should  be  content  with  the  application 
to  their  favorite  of  such  corhmendatory 
epithets  as  “a  fine,  a  gracious,  an  ex¬ 
quisite  poet.”  If  after  a  thousand  years 
all  trace  of  all  his  poems  had  vanished 
from  all  human  record,  save  only  these 
eighty-six  verses  of  “  Ripzah,”  proof 
positive  and  ample  and  overflowing 
would  be  left  in  the  survival  of  these 
that  in  him,  if  ever  upon  earth,  a  great 
poet  had  been  born  among  men.  If 
this  be  not  great  work,  no  great  work  was 
ever  or  will  ever  be  done  in  verse  by 
any  human  hand.  And  secondly  there 
must  be  an  end,  forever  and  a  day  be¬ 
yond  at  least,  of  a  question  which  once 
was  even  more  hotly  debatable  than 
this — the  long-contested  question  of 
poetic  precedence  between  Alfred  Ten¬ 
nyson  and  Alfred  de  Musset.  Four 
lines  of  “  Rizpah,”  placed  in  one  scale 
of  the  balance  of  judgment,  would  send 
all  the  loveliest  verse  of  Musset  flying 
up  in  \he  other,  to  kick  the  beam  and 
vanish.  Of  passion  such  as  this  he 
knew  no  more  than  he  knew  of  such  ex¬ 
ecution.  He  was  about  as  capable  of 
either  as  of  writing  “  Ratbert,”  "The 
Cenci,”  or  "  King  Lear.” 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this,  if 
such  a  decision  be  accepted  as  equi¬ 
table,  that  any  comparison  of  claims  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men  must  be  unprofitable 
in  itself,  as  well  as  unfair  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  lesser  poet.  But  it  needs  no 
great  expense  of  argument  to  prove  that 
such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  can¬ 
not,  in  any  fair  estimate  of  the  two  rival 
claimants,  omit  or  neglect  to  take  account 
of  the  rich  legacy  left  by  Musset  in  the 
province  of  imaginative  prose,  narrative 
and  dramatic.  And  when  we  have  thus 
taken  account  of  all  his  various  and  ex- 
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quisite  work  on  those  lines — so  delicate, 
so  subtle,  so  supple,  so  gayly  grave  and 
so  fancifully  pensive,  so  full  of  inspired 
ease  and  instinctive  ability,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  trim  the  balance  with 
absolute  security  of  hand  ;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  all  this  charming 
work,  without  ever  once  touching  on  the 
detestable  as  well  as  debatable  land  of 
pseudo-poetic  rhapsody  in  hermaphrodi¬ 
tic  prose  after  the  least  admirable  man¬ 
ner  of  such  writers  as  De  Quincey,  is 
always,  so  to  speak,  impregnated  and 
permeated  with  something  of  a  genu¬ 
inely  poetical  sense  or  spirit.  Grace  and 
sweetness  never  fail  him  in  any  part  of 
his  work  which  any  kindly  reader  would 
care  to  remember. 

Heine,  that  snake  of  the  Hebrew  Para¬ 
dise —  a  ”  smooth-lipped  serpent,  sure¬ 
ly  high  inspired” — was  never  inspired 
more  truly  by  the  serpent’s  genius  of 
virulent  wisdom  than  when  he  uttered, 
in  a  most  characteristic  hiss  of  sarcasm, 
a  sentence  as  conclusive  in  its  judgment 
as  venomous  in  its  malignity,  describing 
Musset  before  he  had  reached  middle 
age  as  ”  a  young  man  with  a  very  fine 
career — behind  him”  {un  jeune  homme 
d'un  bien  beau  passb).  Never  was  there 
a  truer,  as  assuredly  there  never  was  a 
crueller  witticism.  Brilliant  and  early 
as  was  the  first  flight  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
above  the  bright  circle  of  his  early  col¬ 
lege  friends  and  admirers — a  circle  then 
doubtless  very  plausibly  definable  by 
nameless  dogs  of  letters  as  a  ”  mutual 
admiration  society,”  artificially  heated 
by  the  steam  of  reciprocal  incense  for 
the  incubation  of  “  coterie  glory” — the 
simultaneous  dawn  of  Musset  on  the 
far  more  splendid  horizon  of  contem- 
p)orary  Paris  was  itself  as  far  more 
splendid  than  the  sunrise  over  Cam¬ 
bridge  of  ‘‘  Poems  chiefly  Lyrical.’ 
When  all  due  deductions  and  reserves 
are  made,  it  remains  undeniable  that  the 
world  of  letters  has  hardly  ever  seen 
such  a  first  book  as  the  "  Contes  d’Es- 
pagne  et  d’ltalie.”  Its  very  faults  were 
promises — unhappily  too  soon  to  be  fal¬ 
sified — of  riper  and  not  less  radiant  ex¬ 
cellence  to  come.  Of  all  thin  and  shal¬ 
low  criticisms,  none  ever  was  shallower 
or  thinner  than  that  which  would  de¬ 
scribe  these  firstlings  of  Musset’s  genius 
as  mere  Byronic  echoes.  In  that  case 
they  would  be  tuneless  as  their  original  ; 
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whereas  they  are  the  notes  of  a  singer 
who  cannot  but  sing — though  perhaps 
they  gave  no  great  evidence  that  he 
could  do  much  else.  But  of  all  poems 
written  in  youth  these  are  perhaps  the 
likeliest  or  rather  the  surest  for  a  season 
to  stir  the  brain  and  sting  the  blood  of 
adolescence.  To  do  them  justice,  they 
should  be  first  read  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen — or  twenty  at  latest.  After  Catul¬ 
lus  and  Ovid,  there  is  probably  no  poet 
with  whose  influence  a  pious  parent  or 
a  judicious  preceptor  should  be  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  itpbue  or  may  be  so  confident  of 
imbuing  the  innocent  mind  of  ingenuous 
youth.  He  has  more  than  the  audacious 
charm  and  the  seductive  impudence 
of  Cherubin  ;  and  the  graceless  Grace 
who  served  his  boyhood  for  a  Muse  had 
some  half  a  dozen  nightingale  notes  in 
the  compass  of  her  voice  which  in  clear 
sheer  (quality  of  blithe  and  birdlike 
spontaneity  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
Tennyson’s.  But  when  the  pretty  page 
of  Thackeray’s  ballad  grows  bearded 
and  then  bald,  it  remains  to  be  tried 
what  manner  of  brain  was  ripening 
under  the  curly  gold  locks  of  his  nonage. 
.And  “  in  such  things”  as  the  too  splen¬ 
did  and  showy  puberty  of  a  Musset 

“  There  is  a  rotten  ripeness  supervenes 
On  the  first  moment  of  maturity.” 

Unjust  or  barely  just  in  its  original  ap¬ 
plication  to  one  who  lived  to  show  him¬ 
self  ‘‘  bravest  at  the  last,”  and  far  other 
than  a  **  passionate  weakling,”  another 
couplet  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  is  exactly 
significant  of  the  later  emotion  felt  tow¬ 
ard  Musset  by  men  whom  he  naturally 
fascinated  before  their  own  minds  were 
hors  de  page. 

”  I  heard  the  sorrowful  sensualist  complain. 

If  with  compassion,  not  without  disdain.” 

To  Musset,  of  all  men,  this  rebuke  was 
most  applicable.  For  such  a  sufferer  as 
the  author  of  ”  Rolla”  contempt  no 
sooner  thaws  into  compassion  than  com¬ 
passion  freezes  back  into  contempt. 
And  the  next  instant,  as  in  my  own  case 
at  this  moment  of  writing,  the  fresh 
crust  of  curdling  scorn  begins  again 
to  soften  and  dissolve  under  the  warm 
spring  wind  of  pity.  It  is  for  Musset 
alone  among  poets  that  this  exact  shade 
of  feeling  is  possible  to  men  at  once 
charitable  and  rational.  With  all  his 
condemnable  errors  and  all  his  damn¬ 


able  defects,  Byron  is  of  course  as  much 
above  such  an  estimate  as  the  Thomas 
Littles  and  the  Tom  Moores  are  below 
it  ;  towering  as  far  beyond  contempt  as 
they  grovelled  beneath  compassion.  Nor 
could  it  be  said  of  Musset,  as  pf  such 
an  one  as  these,  with  much  less  injustice 
than  it  could  be  said  of  Byron,  that  his 
smile  is  the  smirk  of  a  liquorish  fribble, 
his  wail  the  whimper  of  a  cheated  cully. 
But  it  is  too  true  that  when  his  page¬ 
hood  was  over  he  was  hardly  fit  to 
do  much  more  than  sob  and  sneer. 
”  Triste,  en  verite,”  as  the  abbe  says  in 
“  Les  Marrons  du  Feu  but  not  less 
true  than  grievous.  In  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  daring  of  all  boyish  poets  there 
was  less  than  little  of  the  making  of  a 
man. 

It  is  true  that  he  could  weep  very 
musically.  For  sweetness  and  fulness 
and  melody  of  feeling  and  thought  and 
language  it  would  be  hard  to  match  and 
harder  to  eclipse  his  “  Souvenir.”  Nor 
has  too  much  praise  been  given,  though 
evidently  too  much  would  have  been 
given  if  it  could,  to  those  four  limpid 
rillets  from  the  famous  “  Lake”  of 
Lamartine,  his  now  no  less  famous 
“  Nights.”  At  the  same  time  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  and  allowable  to  wonder  what  man¬ 
ner  of  work,  this  magical  musician’s 
hand  would  have  found  to  do  if  neither 
Byron  nor  Lamartine  nor  one  far  greater 
than  both  had  made  themselves  instru¬ 
ments  before  him,  which  hung  some¬ 
times  within  reach  of  his  delicate  and 
skilful  fingers.  Starting  in  life  as  page 
to  Victor  Hugo,  he  never  rose  higher  in 
sustained  poetry  than  when  he  figured 
as  henchman  to  Lamartine.  Always 
conceding  and  remembering  this,  we  can 
hardly  overpraise  either  the  freshest  of 
his  earlier  works  or  the  tenderest  of  his 
later.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
we  are  to  accept  him  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Taine  as  an  exponent  of  the  spirit 
and  the  need  of  his  age  or  of  his  nation. 
For  on  this  ground  it  is,  if  I  have  read 
his  argument  aright,  that  |the  distin¬ 
guished  Fren9h  historian  of  English  let¬ 
ters  would  assert  for  his  countryman  a 
right  to  a  higher  rank  than  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  on  the  representative  roll  of  their 
contemporaries.  At  his  best,  Musset 
is  representative  of  nothing  but  himself  ; 
at  his  worst,  if  the  hard,  clear,  bitter 
truth  must  be  spoken  out — as  it  must — 
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without  flinching,  he  represents  the 
quintessence  of  those  qualities,  the  con¬ 
summation  of  those  defects,  which  made 
possible  in  France  the  infamous  rise, 
and  inevitable  the  not  less  infamous 
fall,  of  the  Lower  Empire.  But  the  ret¬ 
ribution  which  await^  the  display  of 
these  defects  and  the  indulgence  in  these 
qualities  was  more  terrible  than  the  au- 
sterest  of  moral  and  patriotic  singers — an 
Alcaeus  or  a  Dante,  a  Milton  or  a  Words¬ 
worth — could  have  dreamed  of  or  de¬ 
sired  for  a  recreant  or  a  traitor  to  the 
common  cause  and  honor  of  all  high 
poets.  He  lived  to  produce  some  of 
the  vilest  verses  that  ever  blotted  paper, 
in  praise  of  the  very  meanest  of  all  vil¬ 
lains  that  ever  disgraced  even  a  throne. 
It  really  cheers  and  refreshes  the  mem¬ 
ory  to  remember  what  a  very  bellman’s 
copy  of  verses  is  “  Le  Songe  d’Auguste” 
— the  epithalamium  of  Augustulus  Ne- 
ronianus.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
blithe  bright  Muse  of  Fantasio — suicide 
by  drowning  from  off  the  broken  bridge 
of  sensual  and  servile  sighs,  in  the 
Cloaca  Lupanaris  of  a  bastard  Bona¬ 
partism.  To  such  base  uses  may  a  poet 
return,  who  in  the  flower  of  his  working 
days  has  thought  himself  too  good  to  be 
put  to  any  nobler  use  ;  too  poetic  to  be 
a  patriot,  too  aesthetic  to  be  a  partisan, 
too  artistic  to  serve  an  earthly  country 
or  suffer  in  a  human  cause  ;  his  only 
country  being  Art,  and  his  final  cause 
being  pleasure.  And  the  end  of  these 
things  is  the  rhymester’s  privilege  of  a 
spare  stool  at  the  imperial  board,  some¬ 
what  lower  than  the  seats  of  Anicetus 
and  Tigellinus. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  that  the  vileness 
of  even  such  a  subject  as  the  praise  of 
the  vilest  of  mankind  must  of  necessity 
make  vile  the  execution  of  a  parasite’s 
verses.  Even  Napoleon  the  Last, 
shameful  .as  it  is  to  say,  had  some  good 
verses  written  on  him,  and  more  on  his 
wife  and  child,  in  a  different  key  from 
that  of  the  deathless  and  deadly  “  ChSt- 
iments”  on  which  the  fame  of  his  in¬ 
famy  is  founded,  to  endure  till  time  shall 
be  no  more.  But  most  certainly  they 
were  not  written  by  Alfred  de  Musset. 
It  is  grievous  to  remember,  and  impos¬ 
sible  to  forget,  that  they  were  written  by 
Theophile  Gautier.  And  yet  his  were 
not,  like  Musset’s,  the  verses  of  a  para¬ 
site.  The  birth  of  an  ill-starred  boy 


and  the  display  of  a  popular  charity 
seduced  him  into  a  short  strain  or  two 
of  exquisite  flattery  and  finish  so  per¬ 
fect  that  in  one  of  the  manliest  and 
most  generous  of  p>oets  and  of  men  we 
may  well  for  once  “  excuse  some  courtly 
stains.”  But,  happily  for  the  con¬ 
science  of  all  honest  critics,  there  is  no 
such  excuse  for  Musset.  He  might  have 
been  forgiven  in  1838  his  somewhat  less 
pitiful  verses  of  adulation  on  the  birth 
of  a  prince  to  the  House  of  Orleans, 
though  assuredly  they  were  but  the 
verses  of  a  poeticule  ;  for  poeticules 
love  princelings  as  naturally  as  poets 
abhor  tyrants  ;  and  the  author  of  these 
verses  was  a  poet  no  longer  in  any  high 
or  noble  sense,  to  any  great  or  worthy 
purpose.  Already  there  was  coming 
upon  him  the  premature  and  unquiet 
decay  which  unmistakably  denotes  and 
inevitably  chastises  a  youth  not  merely 
passionate  or  idle,  sensual  or  self-indul¬ 
gent,  but  prurient  and  indifferent,  cal¬ 
lous  and  effeminate  at  once.  To  this 
lowest  deep,  to  this  abject  level  of  the 
actual  sybarite  and  potential  sycophant, 
a  poet  such  as  Bums  or  even  a  poet 
such  as  Byron  could  by  no  possibility 
descend.  In  them  there  was  the  salt  of 
faith  ;  at  least  of  a  possible  faith  in 
some  conceivable  object  of  manly  and 
unselfish  devotion.  I  would  fain  be  no 
harder  than  I  can  help  on  the  memory 
of  a  man  whose  genius  in  its  prime  was 
so  beautiful  and  delightful  ;  I  had  al¬ 
most  written  that  I  would  lain  be  less 
hard  than  the  truth.  I  do  not  believe 
with  Mr.  Carlyle  that  “  the  soft  quality 
of  mercy”  can  ever — except  perhaps  in 
cases  of  world-wide  consequence,  affect¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  a  nation  and  the  con¬ 
science  of  mankind — be  properly  de¬ 
finable  as  “  thrice  accursed  and  the 
misdoings  or  shortcomings  of  ”  one 
poor  i)oet,”  whose  “  scroll”  was  never 
by  any  means  likely  to  “  shake  the 
world”  like  that  of  a  Dante  or  a  Mil- 
ton,  cannot  certainly  be  held  to  come 
under  this  royal  and  imperial  category. 
But  it  is  well  that  we  should  remember, 
in  the  interests  of  truth  even  more  than 
for  the  honor  of  poetry,  how  widely  and 
how  deeply  different  is  the  case  of  Mus¬ 
set  from  that  of  others  whose  career  has 
been,  if  not  wrecked,  yet  certainly  muti¬ 
lated  and  impaired,  maimed  of  its  prom¬ 
ise  and  curtailed  of  its  chance.  Setting 
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apart  the  names  of  those  who  were 
“  struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man 
or  God” — leaving  in  their  separate 
sphere  the  memories  of  Sidney,  Chatter- 
ton,  Keats,  and  the  mightier  mourner  of 
all  three — we  cannot  choose  but  note 
the  vast  gap  of  difference,  a  gulf  neither 
to  be  bridged  nor  fathomed,  which 
divides  his  case  from  that  of  a  Byron  or 
a  Bums.  Not  only  through  mere  self- 
indulgence  of  the  spirit  or  the  flesh  in 
active  or  visionary  transgression — not 
always  by  the  offence  or  indiscretion  of 
anything  done  or  said  or  written,  does  a 
man  incur  the  doom  of  irreversible  deg¬ 
radation  from  the  spiritual  rank  in 
which  he  was  born,  of  dismissal  from 
the  mission  and  rejection  from  the  goal 
for  which  'he  was  made ;  but  only 
through  practical  abnegation  of  his  call¬ 
ing,  and  deliberate  renunciation  of  his 
rank.  Far  less  by  what  he  has  done 
and  should  have  left  undone  will  a  man 
of  genius  be  judged  and  condemned  at 
the  sessions  of  posterity  or  his  peers, 
than  by  that  which  he  should  have 
done  and  has  left  undone  for  some 
contemptible  or  condemnable  cause. 
There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  I  know,  to 
suppose  that  Musset  was  born  with  less 
than  an  average  share  of  the  higher 
human  instincts ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  infer  that  before  he  crossed 
the  boundary  of  youth  he  had  worn  them 
all  out  or  played  them  all  away — had 
made  himself  spiritually  and  morally 
blind  and  deaf  and  impotent  and  idiotic  ; 
witness  a  certain  recorded  act  of  inter¬ 
cession  (God  save  the  mark  !)  on  behalf 
of  a  banished  man  then  sojourning  in 
Guernsey,  which  deservedly  drew  down 
a  brief  word  of  most  bitterly  contempt¬ 
uous  disclaimer,  to  be  forgotten  when 
men  forget  the  corresponding  utterance 
of  Dante. 

Englishmen  who  have  a  well-grounded 
contempt  for  the  national  character  of 
Frenchmen,  and  critics  who  have  a  well- 
founded  contempt  for  the  moral  nature 
of  poets,  will  rejoin  that  Musset  was  on 
these  points  a  mere  average  example  of 
his  country  and  his  kind  :  effeminate 
and  prurient,  egotistical  and  servile,  in 
no  greater  and  no  less  degree  than  might 
and  would  have  been  expected  by  a 
judicious  and  a  judicial  Briton.  To 
this  the  evidence  of  facts  must  answer, 
that  in  the  display  of  these  abject  qual¬ 


ities  the  author  of  “  Namouna”  stands 
alone  of  his  kind  in  his  country.  I 
make  no  objection  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  poem  as  this  which  1  have  just 
named,  and  which  I  And,  of  all  poems 
read  and  admired  in  early  youth,  to  be 
the  one  which  will  least  endure  reperusal 
and  reconsideration  in  after  years  ;  I 
take  it  as  perhaps  the  fairest  and  most 
popular  sample  of  Musset  at  the  full¬ 
flowing  springtide  of  his  genius.  It 
would  certainly  be  but  bare  justice  to 
call  it  exquisite  and  graceful  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  unjust  as  well  as  Puri¬ 
tanical  to  call  it  effeminate  or  prurient. 
This  latter  adjective  is  an  ugly  epithet 
for  a  quality  almost  exclusively  confined 
by  nature  to  the  race  of  ambiguous  ani¬ 
mals  best  known  to  anthropology  as 
prudes  ;  but,  although  Musset  can  hardly 
be  classed  and  condemned  as  a  member 
of  their  tribe,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
imputation  of  prurience  would  be  so  ab¬ 
surdly  misapplied  in  his  case  as  in  that  of 
any  other  modern  poet  above  the  level 
of  a  pseudonymuncule.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  his  tone  which  is  unlike  any¬ 
thing  and  alien  from  everything  in  the 
work,  for  instance,  of  Gautier  and  of 
Baudelaire.  These  two,  the  joyous 
teacher  and  the  sombre  pupil,  the  un- 
saintly  Chrysostom  of  modern  verse  and 
the  tragic  dreamer  of  a  spiritual  desert, 
are  safe  from  any  such  impeachment,  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  ”  Comedie  de  la 
Mort”  must  be  ranked  with  the  “  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Christ,”  or  that  the  ”  Fleurs 
du  Mai”  should  be  bound  up  with  the 
”  Christian  Year.”  But  I  do  say  that 
no  principle  of  art  which  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  from  its  tolerance  the  masterpieces 
of  Titian  can  logically  or  consistently 
reject  the  masterpieces  of  a  poet  who 
has  paid  to  one  of  them  the  most  costly 
tribute  of  carven  verse,  in  lines  of  chis¬ 
elled  ivory  with  rhymes  of  ringing  gold, 
that  ever  was  laid  by  the  high  priest  of 
one  Muse  on  the  high  altar  of  another. 
And  I  must  also  maintain  my  opinion 
that  the  pervading  note  of  spiritual 
tragedy  in  the  brooding  verse  of  Baude¬ 
laire  dignifies  and  justifies  at  all  points 
his  treatment  of  his  darkest  and  stran¬ 
gest  subjects.  Tms  justification,  this 
dignity,  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  Mus¬ 
set.  The  atmosphere  of  his  work  is  to 
the  atmosphere  of  Gautier’s  as  the  air  of 
a  gas-lit  alcove  to  the  air  of  the  far-flow- 
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ering  meadows  that  make  in  April  a  nat¬ 
ural  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  all  round 
the  happier  poet’s  native  town  of  Tarbes, 
radiant  as  the  open  scroll  of  his  writings 
with  immeasurable  wealth  of  youth  and 
sunlight  and  imperishable  spring.  The 
sombre  starlight  under  which  Baudelaire 
nursed  and  cherished  the  strange  mel¬ 
ancholy  of  his  tropical  homesickness, 
with  its  lurid  pageant  of  gorgeous  or  of 
ghastly  dreams,  was  perhaps  equidistant 
from  either  of  these,  but  assuredly  had 
less  in  common  with  the  lamplight  than 
the  sunshine. 

At  a  too  early  date  in  the  career  of 
Musset  it  must  have  been  evident  to 
others  besides  his  amiable  Hebrew 
admirer  that  his  Muse  at  all  events 
“  n’avait  plus  rien  dans  le  ventrae,”  and 
was  most  undeniably  “  maigre  faire 
peur” — on  plutot  4  faire  pitie.  The 
“  gentle  Jew”  might  have  added  the 
remark,  that  never  did  poet  come  so 
soon  to  the  proverbial  bottom  of  his 
bag.”  At  an  age  when  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
good  work  was  but  begun,  his  brilliant 
French  namesake  and  unconscious  fu- 
<ure  rival  had  reached  the  stage  which 
we  may  all  be  sure,  and  thankful  to  be 
sure,  that  Mr.  Tennyson  will  never 
reach  at  any  time — when  ”  the  wine  of 
life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  is  left 
this  vault  to  brag  of.”  A  dreary  vault 
it  was  .  in  his  case,  clogged  and  over¬ 
charged  with  a  thick  and  heavy  reek  of 
overhanging  vapors.  The  gods  did  not 
love  him,  who  would  not  let  him  die 
young  in  body  as  he  died  before  his 
time  in  spirit. 

The  charge  of  this  change,  the  blame 
of  this  collapse,  was  laid  by  himself,  if 
we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  his  brother, 
to  the  account  of  a  stronger  genius  than 
his  own.  It  was  not  a  very  manful  con¬ 
fession  or  complaint  for  a  man  to  make, 
but  perhaps  none  the  less  likely  on  that 
account  to  be  a  truthful  one  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  After  reading  the  very  sufficient¬ 
ly  copious  accounts  which  have  been 
given  us  of  the  relations  between  George 
Sand  and  her  victim  or  tormentor,  others 
as  well  as  the  present  writer  may  per¬ 
haps  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and 
little  can  be  said  for  either  side.  Few 
probably  will  admit  the  suggestion  that 
this  was  a  simple  case  of  moral  outrage 
perpetrated  by  George  Lovelace  upon 


Clarissa  de  Musset.  As  few  who  know 
anything  of  either  will  fail  to  admit  that 
the  usual  parts  were  obviously  inverted 
or  reversed  in  the  action  of  this  dolor¬ 
ous  tragicomedy  ;  that,  at  least  during 
their  luckless  residence  in  Venice,  he 
was  a  woman  and  she  was  a  man — in 
that  kingdom  by  the  sea.  Not  a  very 
lovable  woman — but  assuredly  not  a 
very  admirable  man.  I  cannot  think, 
in  a  word,  that  M.  George  behaved  like 
the  gentleman  he  usually  showed  himself 
to  be — though  doubtless  a  gentleman  of 
whom  it  might  too  often  be  said  that  he 
loved  and  he  rode  away — in  his  affair 
with  poor  misguided  Mile.  ElfridCi 
And  surely,  when  the  unhappy  girl  was 
dead,  it  was  unmanly  on  the  part  of  her 
old  comrade  to  revive  the  memory  of 
her  frailties. 

Seriously — though  the  subject  has 
another  than  its  serious  side — if  we  are 
to  accept  the  theory  that  the  illustrious 
author  of  ”  Consuelo,”  whom  no  one 
more  admires  and  reveres  at  her  best 
than  I  do,  is  not  be  judged  like  another 
woman,  it  follows  that  she  must  be 
judged  like  another  man.  No  genius 
can  e.vempt  a  creature  of  either  sex  from 
this  alternative  necessity  ;  he  must  be 
impaled  on  the  one  horn,  or  she  omthe 
other,  of  the  sexual  dilemma.  Were 
the  pretender  to  such  exemption  even 
Sappho  instead  of  George  Sand,  even 
then  under  such  circumstances  our  con¬ 
science  would  compel  us  to  call  it  shame¬ 
ful  that  after  Phaon  had  flung  himself 
off  the  Leucadian  rock  Sappho  should 
have  defamed  his  memory  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  autobiographical  novel  in 
the  Rri'uedes  Deux  lies — Cyprus,  let  us 
suppose,  and  Lesbos.  Surely  the  im¬ 
molation  of  Chopin  at  the  shrine  of 
Lucrezia  Floriani  might  have  satiated 
any  not  immoderate  appetite  for  post¬ 
humous  homicide  or  massacre  of  men’s 
memories.  But  Thomyris  of  Scythia 
was  a  milkmaid  or  a  school-girl  to  this 
”  moral  Clytemnestra”  of  many  more 
lords  than  one.  Not  twice  but  thrice 
— Alexander  and  Thais  in  one  person — 
she  routed  all  her— lovers,  and  thrice 
she  slew  the  slain.  The  w’oman  at  arms 
did  but  fling  her  dead  enemy’s  head  into 
a  bowl  of  blood  ;  the  woman  of  letters 
flung  the  memories  of  her  lovers — to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Shakespeare — 
"  into  a  pit  of  ink.”  And  if  the  brass 
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of  her  own  brow  was  blackened  by  the 
splash,  I  cannot  see  that  she  had  a  grain 
of  reason  or  a  shadow  of  right  to  com¬ 
plain  of  it.  Alexandre  Dumas  said 
more  than  once,  and  with  undeniable 
accuracy,  of  George  Sand,  “  que  son 
admirable  genie  etait  hermaphrodite 
comme  la  Fragoleita  de  son  mattre” 
(“  Memoires  d’ Alexandre  Dumas,” 
(ieuxiime shie,  tome  ii,  chapitreG, p.  125, 
ed.  1856).  But  even  though  we  should 
grant  it  all  the  gift  of  fascination  by 
which  Shelley  was  entranced  at  sight  of 
”  that  sweet  marble  monster  of  both 
sexes”  which  inspired  her  “  master” 
with  the  singular  subject  of  his  strange 
romance,  it  would  by  no  means  reason¬ 
ably  follow  that  we  must  regard  this  ad¬ 
mirable  genius  as  emancipated  by  the 
fact  of  this  natural  accident  or  unnatural 
portent  from  the  inevitable  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  either  sex  alike.  We  really  can¬ 
not  allow  that  a  bisexual  genius  may 
freely,  without  fear  of  challenge  or  re¬ 
tort,  play  the  part  of  the  bat  in  the 
famous  fable  of  La  Fontaine.  To  no 
such  intellectual  or  spiritual  hermaphro¬ 
dite  can  it  ever  be  permissible  to  utter, 
even  by  implication,  such  a  protest  as 
this  :  ”  I  have  a  right  to  say  what  I 
please,  for  I  am  a  man  ;  but  you  have 
no  right  to  reply,  for  I  am  a  woman.” 
At  that  rate  the  game  of  love  or  war  or 
letters  would  have  to  be  waged  on  terms 
really  too  unequal.  Before  the  final 
bar  of  posthumous  opinion,  even  so 
illustrious  a  hybrid  as  Madame  Sand 
must  make  up  its  mind  to  be  judged 
either  as  Diana  (let  us  say)  or  as  Endym- 
ion,  as  a  Faun  or  as  a  Dryad,  as  lover 
or  as  mistress  ;  George  or  Georgette, 
Cephalus  or  Aurora,  Salmacis  or  Her- 
maphroditus.  And  in  this  case  the  ul¬ 
timate  verdict  of  judgment  between 
these  two  literary  lovers  can  in  justice 
be  no  other  than  that  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  ventured  to  anticipate  ;  that  prob¬ 
ably  he  did  not  behave  like  a  lady,  but 
certainly  she  did  not  behave  like  a 
gentleman. 

The  fame  of  that  great  mistress  of 
prose  and  the  glory  of  this  exquisite 
master  of  verse  are  alike  so  well  assured 
that  no  honest  utterance  of  a  candid  im¬ 
pression  should  now  be  taken  to  imply 
any  injustice  or  irreverence  toward  either 
brilliant  if  not  blameless  memory.  That 
the  mannish  woman  was  a  nobler  as 


well  as  a  stronger  creature  than  the 
womanish  man — “outstepping  his  ten 
small  steps  with  one  stride” — seems  to 
me  on  the  whole  as  certain,  when  we 
weigh  them  on  the  whole  together,  life 
against  life  and  work  against  work,  as 
that  in  this  rather  miserable  matter  she 
was  grossly  and  grievously  in  the  wrong, 
by  every  law  and  by  every  instinct  of 
manly  or  womanly  duty  or  feeling.  And 
if  the  lovely  picture  of  a  loving  and 
loyal  mistress,  ill-used  and  ill-requited 
by  the  morbid  ingratitude  of  a  moody 
and  wayward  lover,  which  Musset  has 
left  us  in  his  “  Confession  d’un  Enfant 
du  Si^cle,”  be  accepted  as  his  intended 
tribute  of  high-minded  atonement  and 
generous  regret,  there  can  be  few  words 
too  strong  to  condemn  the  disloyal 
cruelty  if  not  the  thankless  indecency 
displayed  in  her  subsequent  disturbance 
of  the  dead.  It  needs  all  our  recollection 
of  the  noble  and  beautiful  work  which 
we  owe  to  her  latest  years — its  womanly 
and  manly  patriotism,  its  wonderful  sur¬ 
vival  of  force  and  freshness  in  the  play 
of  fancy  and  the  glow  of  affection,  its 
childlike  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  the  tastes  and  the 
fancies  of  children — it  needs  all  this  that 
we  find  in  such  legacies  as  her  “  Theatre 
de  Nohant”  and  ”  Dernieres  Pages,”  to 
make  us  condone  what  we  can  hardly 
understand  in  the  composition  of  her 
strangely  composite  nature,  and  to  make 
us  feel  that  we  may  indulge  without 
afterthought  or  scruple  our  instinct  of 
grateful  admiration  and  sometimes  of 
loving  enthusiasm  for  the  sunnier  side 
of  her  character  and  the  higher  aspect 
of  her  genius. 

Nor  is  there  less  of  beautiful  and  of 
good  in  the  work  of  Musset  to  be  set 
against  the  sorrier  side  of  his  life  also. 
It  must  needs  readjust  the  scales  and 
rectify  the  balance  of  our  judgment  to 
remember  and  reconsider  all  his  claims 
upon  its  indulgence,  admiration,  and 
thankfulness.  The  change  which  too 
plainly  came  over  him,  however  it  came 
about  —  the  transformation  from  a 
Rafael  Garuci,  or  a  Fortunio  of  the 
brilliant  “  Chandelier,”  into  that  dis- 
malest  of  conceivable  creatures,  a 
”  Cherubin  chauve”  or  morally  broken- 
winded  and  bewigged  Almaviva — though 
it  can  escape  the  notice  of  no  reader, 
can  as  surely  impair  the  merit  of  no 
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masterpiece  produced  before  the  date  of 
this  decline.  Perhaps  the  famous  poem 
of  “  Rolla”  may  be  taken  as  the  land¬ 
mark  of  that  inevitable  turning-point  in 
a  career  which  has  made  of  his  memory 
the  most  notable  and  piteous  example 
on  record  in  all  biographies  that  explain 
as  best  they  may 

'  “  how  certain  bards  were  thralled 

— Buds  blasted,  but  of  breaths  more  like  per¬ 
fume 

Than  Naddo’s  staring  nosegay's  carrion 
bloom  ; 

Some  insane  rose  that  burnt  heart  out  in 
sweets, 

A  spendthrift  in  the  spring,  no  rummer  greets  ; 
Some  Dularete,  drunk  with  truths  and  wine. 
Grown  bestial,  dreaming  how  become  divine." 

So&UELLO,  Book  thi  Sixth. 

The  overture  to  “  Rolla,”  down  at 
least  to  the  fourteenth  line,  is  one  of  the 
very  few  jewels  in  its  author’s  casket,  or 
feathers  in  his  cap,  which  may  seem  as 
admirable  to  a  critic  at  forty  as  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  twenty.  The  radiance  and 
vibration  of  the  verse,  its  luminous  rap¬ 
ture  and  living  melody,  could  hardly  be 
overpraised  even  by  the  overflowing 
generosity  of  Gautier,  the  poet  of  all 
poets,  except  Landor,  who  took  most 
natural  and  most  full  delight  in  praising 
his  masters  and  his  peers.  But  I  see 
nothing  now  to  admire  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  as  a  poet  of  stouter  heart  and 
stronger  hand  than  his  has  too  justly 
expressed  it,  to  “  fling  in  Voltaire’s  face 
the  dregs  of  Rolla’s  absinthe,”  and  to 
whimp>er  like  a  whipped  hound  over  the 
cruel  work  of  the  men  who  shook  the 
Cross  and  took  away  the  Saviour. 
There  is  as  it  were  a  broken  or  fitful 
note  of  sincerity  in  the  poem  as  a  whole 
which  redeems  it  from  everlasting  damn¬ 
ation  ;  but  it  hangs  by  a  hair  over  that 
critical  abyss  of  most  just  judgment.  It 
is  exquisitely  wrought  in  the  main,  and 
not  utterly  hollow  or  demonstrably  in¬ 
sincere  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  revert  in 
thought  without  an  inward  smile  to  the 
adolescent  period  when  despite  a  certain 
note  of  falsity  or  ”  pathetic  fallacy,”  too 
gross  to  impose  even  on  a  boy,  it  seemed 
altogether  the  produce  of  such  profound 
and  tender  inspiration. 

No  doubt,  however,  there  are  more 
than  a  few  things  bequeathed  us  by 
Musset  for  which  the  advance  of  time 
cannot  and  should  not  utterly  change  or 
chill  the  fervid  imprint  of  our  early  ad¬ 


miration.  A  few  of  his  songs  are  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  very  highest  order.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  truer,  sweeter,  more  blame¬ 
less  in  positive  and  simple  completeness 
of  native  beauty  than  such  of  them  as 
Fortunio’s,  Barberine’s,  the  Good-bye 
and  again  the  Good-day  to  Suzon.  All 
these  are  perfect  honey — merum  mel. 
And  one  other,  if  one  only,  has  a  note 
in  it  such  as  can  be  found  in  no  song  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s — the  indescribable  won¬ 
derful  note  of  a  natural  and  irrational 
fascination  like  that  of  a  sudden  sweet 
cry  from  the  joyous  throat  of  some 
strange  bird  ;  I  mean  of  course  the  song 
which  so  haunted  Gautier’s  memory  at 
Venice  that  the  companion  of  his  gon¬ 
dola  bade  the  men  go  straight 

"  A  Saint-Blaise,  i  la  Zuecca," 

simply  that  his  ears  might  no  longer  be 
filled  and  distracted  by  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  chanted  or  murmured 
words  ;  though  others  have  probably 
been  as  much  bewildered  as  was  Gautier 
on  his  arrival  there  to  conjecture  how  any 
couple  could  ever  have  gathered  vervain 
or  anything  else  whatever  from  any  flow¬ 
ery  or  flowerless  fields  at  San  Biagio  in 
Giudecca.  But  the  song  is  none  the 
worse  for  that  little  practical  perplexity. 
There  never  were  more  delicious  words 
in  the  world  ;  no  truer  and  clearer  note 
came  ever,  surely,  from  the  lips  of  even 
any  Greek  lyrist.  It  has  the  very  sweet¬ 
ness  of  Sappho’s  own — though  wanting 
of  course  the  depth  and  fervor  never 
wanting  to  the  voice  that  never  was 
matched  on  earth. 

But  if  this  be  nearly  all — and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  indeed  it  is  nearly  all — 
which  can  possibly  be  advanced  on  be¬ 
half  of  Musset’s  claim  to  rank  simply  as 
a  mere  poet  above  Tennyson,  I  cannot 
but  also  think  that  few  claims  can  be 
less  tenable.  A  more  difficult  choice 
and  a  more  significant  parallel  would  be 
that  between  Mr.  Browning  and  M.  Le¬ 
conte  de  Lisle.  Each  of  those  great 
writers  has  something  great  which  is 
wanting  to  the  other  ;  and  on  certain 
points  of  no  small  importance  they  are 
as  far  asunder  as  the  poles  ;  and  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  overlook  the  manifold 
and  manifest  points  of  absolute  spiritual 
community  between  them.  One  is  the 
latest  extant  defender  of  the  faith  as  cast 
into  the  iron  mould  of  creeds,  whom  the 
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roll  of  philosophic  poets  can  display  to 
our  admiring  astonishment :  the  other  is 
perhaps  the  fiercest  anti-Christian  and 
anti-Jehovist  on  all  the  list  of  poetic 
rebels,  excepting  neither  Shelley  nor 
Leopardi  ;  his  glorious  masterpiece  of 
“  Cain,”  faultless  and  sublime  through¬ 
out  the  whole  long  length  of  its  lofty 
flight  as  the  race  of  an  eagle  with  the 
storm-wind,  might  seem  to  a  devout 
spirit  to  have  been  dictated  by  actual 
theophobia  (not  by  any  means  that  kind 
of  fear  which  has  been  defined  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  wisdom).  And  yet,  if  he 
were  an  English  Christian,  we  cannot 
but  think  how  much  liker  Mr.  Browning 
he  would  be  than  any  other  poet  ;  and 
how  much  liker  him  than  any  other  Mr. 
Browning  would  be,  if  only  he  were  a 
French  antitheist.  Both  are  more  un¬ 
mistakably  studious,  in  a  deeper  and 
higher  than  the  usual  sense,  than  any 
living  poet  of  equal  rank  ;  both  have  a 
turn — though  the  Englishman  has  far 
more  than  the  Frenchman — for  strange 
byways  of  tragic  and  grotesque  action  or 
passion,  occult  eccentricities  of  history 
and  great  grim  freaks  of  nature,  made 
worse  or  better  by  circumstance  and  lime  : 
no  third  hand  would  have  written  “  Un 
Acte  de  Charite”  or  “The  Heretic’s 
Tragedy.”  Mr.  Browning  is  by  far  the 
greater  thinker,  the  keener  analyist,  the 
deeper  student,  and  the  higher  master  of 
human  science ;  but  M.  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  at  his  very  highest,  is  as  much  the 
more  poetic  poet,  the  more  inspired 
voice,  the  more  lyrical  and  ardent  gen¬ 
ius.  Much  as  he  knows,  he  knows 
much  less,  no  doubt,  than  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  ;  but  unquestionably  he  can  sing 
much  better  at  his  best.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  poet  of  Hypatia  has 
all  requisite  command  of  august  and 
manly  pathos  no  less  than  of  spiritual 
dignity,  he  has  not  a  touch  of  the  pierc¬ 
ing  and  overpowering  tenderness  which 
glorifies  the  poet  of  Pompilia.  Setting 
aside  all  irrelevant  and  impertinent  ques¬ 
tion  of  personal  agreement  or  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  or  the  doctrine  of  either, 
I  should  venture  to  assign  the  palm  to 
Mr.  Browning  for  depth  of  pathos  and 
subtlety  of  knowledge,  to  M.  Leconte 
de  Lisle  for  height  of  spirit  and  sublimity 
of  song.  Indeed,  after  Victor  Hugo, 
he  is  as  much  the  sublimest  as  till  the 
appearance  of  “  Rizpah”  Mr.  Browning 
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was,  also  of  course  after  Victor  Hugo, 
the  most  pathetic  of  living  poets. 

If  the  prose  work  of  Musset  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  our  account,  the  balance 
between  him  and  the  Laureate  would 
be  very  much  easier  to  adjust  than  is  the 
point  of  precedence  between  the  two 
poets  of  more  massive  build  and  more 
Titanic  breed  whose  giant  shadows  have 
here  inevitably  fallen  across  my  way. 
But  if  it  be  included  the  question  is  very 
much  more  difficult  to  settle.  The  only 
line  of  poetry  on  which,  as  I  think,  the 
superiority  of  Musset  in  easy  power  and 
exquisite  seduction  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  disputed,  is  that  of  lightly  thoughtful 
and  gently  graceful  verse.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  charm 
of  such  enchanting  work  as  "  The  Talk¬ 
ing  Oak”  and  “Will  Waterproof’s 
Lyrical  Monologue  but  their  grace 
would  lose  half  its  glow,  their  radiance 
half  its  light,  if  set  beside  the  far  brighter 
and  more  delicate  loveliness  of  “  Une 
Bonne  Fortune”  or  “  A  quoi  revent  les 
jeunes  filles.”  On  all  graver  and  loftier 
w'ays  of  work  the  palm  of  power  as  well 
as  of  beauty  has  been  won  from  the  idler 
if  not  feebler  grasp  of  the  fitfuller  and 
fainter-hearted  poet  by  the  more  virile 
as  well  as  the  more  careful  hand  of  Mr. 
Tennyson.  Nor  has  he — indeed  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  he  has  not — anything 
to  compare  for  depth  and  breadth  and 
weight  of  humor  with  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
first  and  greatest  provincial  study  of  the 
“  Northern  Farmer,”  or  even  perhaps 
with  the  male  and  female  successors  of 
that  sublime  old  pagan,  as  much  less 
great  than  he  as  Hatto  and  Gorlois  were 
less  than  Job  and  Magnus.  But  Musset 
without  his  prose  is  at  best  but  half  him¬ 
self.  And  his  prose,  being  either  “  of 
imagination  all  compact,”  or  all  com¬ 
posed  of  pure  fancy,  wit,  and  qualities 
all  proper  if  not  all  necessary  to  a  poet, 
must  in  bare  justice  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  cast  up  the  account  of  his 
genius.  Of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  two  histor¬ 
ical  plays,  if  I  were  to  speak  in  terms 
of  blame  or  even  of  measured  and  hesi¬ 
tating  praise,  it  might  plausibly  be  set 
down  to  a  motive  which  I  could  not 
deign  to  disavow,  as  I  could  not  stoop 
to  anticipate ;  if  otherwise,  it  would 
probably  be  set  down — so  gracious  is 
the  charity  and  so  high  the  moral  sense 
of  literary  mankind — to  the  timid 
39 
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hypocrisy  of  jealous  cowardice,  com¬ 
pelled  for  very  shame  and  fear  to  pay 
tribute  of  “  moulh-honor — breath 

**  Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and 
dare  not" 

It  would  be  alike  undignified  and  boot¬ 
less,  I  doubt  not,  to  protest  that  I  have 
never  falsified  the  frank  expression  of 
my  mind  for  favor  or  for  fear  ;  but  when 
1  do  so — thus  much  1  must  take  heart 
and  leave  to  say — 

May  I— can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  ? — 

may  I  be  likened  by  the  Times  and  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Spectator  to  Shakespeare. 
No  one,  however,  will,  I  presume,  assert 
that  the  fame  of  Tennyson  could  not 
more  easily  and  more  safely  dispense 
with  its  dramatic  accessories  or  adjuncts 
than  could  the  fame  of  Musset.  To  the 
French  poet,  his  plays  are  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  and  parcel  of  his  necessary 
credentials  at  the  court  of  Prince  Pos¬ 
terity.  Of  “  Les  Marrons  du  Feu,”  and 
even  of  “La  Coupe  et  les  L^vres,” 
most  of  my  coevals,  I  should  conjecture, 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  much 
the  same  must  now  be  said,  and  remem¬ 
bering  that  much  the  same  was  thought 
in  our  salad  days,  as  of  “  Rolla,”  “  Na- 
mouna,”  and  all  their  brilliant  fellow¬ 
ship.  Their  splendid  sheet  lightning  no 
longer  seems  more  splendid  than  mere 
sunlight ;  the  plunging  hand-gallop  of 
their  verses  no  longer  carries  us  off  at 
such  a  joyous  and  irrational  rate  of  rap¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  the  first  stage  on  the 
sober  way  back  to  some  point  of  critical 
reason  is  reached  when  we  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  profile  of  Marco  in  the 
“  Confession”  is  a  truer  and  more  per¬ 
fect  piece  of  tragic  work  than  all  the 
full-faced  portraits  of  Belcolores  and 
Camargos  ;  that  her  bloodless  hands  are 
more  perfectly  drawn  and  far  more  pow¬ 
erfully  terrible  than  theirs  yet  quivering 
with  the  passion  of  homicide.  We  shall 
then  be  not  far  from  perception  of  the 
truth  that  the  more  distinctive  and  typi¬ 
cal  proofs  of  this  exquisite  poet’s  most 
fine  and  bright  intelligence,  as  contrast¬ 
ed  with  his  pure  lyric  genius,  are  to  be 
gathered  from  his  tales  and  plays  in 
prose  ;  “  Fantasio”  and  “  Le  Chande¬ 
lier,  “  Mimi  Pinson”  or  “  Le  Fils  du 
Titien,”  so  specially  precious  for  love 
of  two  sonnets  as  perfect  as  verse  can 
be.  In  both  these  fields,  of  comedy  and 


of  story,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  'his 
work  is  equally  unequal  ;  the  story  of 
“  Les  Deux  Maltresses”  is  “  as  water 
unto  wine”  or  water-gruel  to  champagne 
if  compared  with  the  radiance  of  Gau¬ 
tier’s  early  study  (“  Celle-ciet  Celle- lil”) 
on  the  same  moral  or  fanciful  subject ; 
and  the  least  brilliant  of  his  later  come¬ 
dies  are  almost  actually  flat.  But  even 
to  an  English  audience  it  would  now  be 
surely  an  impertinence  to  sing  the 
praises  of  his  more  finished  comedies 
and  dramatized  “  proverbs.”  The 
finest  or  the  most  jaded  palate  that  any 
epicurean  in  letters  might  boast  or  might 
lament  could  certainly  desire  no  daintier 
luxury  than  these.  And  though  his 
powers  were  palpably  unequal  to  the  con¬ 
struction  or  composition,  if  not  indeed 
to  the  conception,  of  a  great  tragic 
drama,  yet  the  loyal  fer%’orof  Theophile 
Gautier  scarcely  carried  him  too  far 
when  he  said  of  the  character  of  Loren- 
zaccio  that  it  was  ”  a  thoroughly  Shake¬ 
spearean  study.”  But  Shakespeare 
would  have  made  a  play  to  fit  it,  as  he 
made  one,  or  modified  its  materials,  to 
fit  his  conception  of  Hamlet.  Never 
elsewhere  in  any  work  of  Musset’s  has 
the  impassioned  intelligence  of  his 
genius  given  such  proof  of  its  active 
and  speculative  powers.  The  central 
figure  of  the  man  whose  energies  half 
palsied  by  postponement,  all  vitiated  by 
habit  and  satiety  and  weary  sensu^ 
sloth,  have  life  yet  left  in  them  to  fret 
and  fever  him  by  fits,  and  conscience 
enough  behind  them  to  constrain  or  cor¬ 
rode  him  to  the  end,  is  perhaps  but  the 
fuller  and  darker  outline  of  one  sketched 
or  shadowed  out  by  the  same  hand  again 
and  again  with  a  lighter  and  tenderer 
touch  than  here  ;  but  the  blood-red  back¬ 
ground  of  historic  action  gives  it  a  more 
tragic  relief  and  dignity.  Above  all, 
there  is  a  grandeur  which  is  wanting  to 
all  other  works  of  Musset  supplied  by 
the  central  fact  that  in  this  man’s  “  de¬ 
spised  and  ruinous”  life — this  “  ruined 
piece  of  nature”— the  surviving  spark  of 
fire,  the  disinfectant  grain  of  salt,  is  not, 
as  in  the  wrecked  lives  of  other  such 
actors  on  the  stage  of  Musset’s  fancy, 
mere  love  or  mere  desire  for  success  or 
fame  as  lover  or  as  poet,  as  fighter  or 
adventurer,  but  the  uncorrupted  grain, 
the  unextinguished  fire,  of  a  pure 
thought  and  a  vital  principle,  the  mis- 
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sion  of  a  deliverer  and  the  motive  of  a 
tyrannicide.  The  utter  and  flagrant 
scepticism — the  flat  and  spiritless  infi¬ 
delity — of  the  poet  himself,  however 
visibly  revealed  and  sorrowfully  dis¬ 
played,  is  powerless  to  blunt  the  edge  or 
to  quench  the  ardor  of  interest  inherent 
in  the  central  idea.  No  cynicism  can 
deaden  it,  and  no  disbelief  degrade. 

The  message  or  the  legacy  of  Musset 
to  his  country  and  his  kind,  apart  from 
the  manner  of  its  delivery  or  the  grace 
of  its  presentation,  scarcely  seems  to  me 
on  the  whole  so  precious  in  itself,  or  so 
worthy  of  a  great  national  poet,  that  the 
English  flag  flying  on  board  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  ship  of  song  must  needs  be  lowered 
to  salute  it  at ,  the  challenge  of  M. 
Taine.  If  I  proceed  to  inquire,  on  the 
other  hand,  into  the  positive  worth  and 
actual  weight  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  mes¬ 
sage,  taken  equally  apart  from  the 
method  of  its  delivery,  it  must  not  and  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  supposed  by  any  can¬ 
did  reader  that  1  wish  to  play  the  odious 
part  of  devil’s  advocate.  So  much  I 
hope  may  be  premised  without  fear  of 
self-accusation  by  dint  of  self-excuse. 
And  against  the  most  forcible  charges  of 
the  foreign  champion,  strong  of  wrist 
and  skilful  of  fence  as  he  is,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  bring  an  answer  or  to 
make  an  appeal  on  grounds  less  personal 
or  provincial  than  I  have  often  seen  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  professional  admirers  of 
Mr.  Tennyson.  His  assailant  gave 
proof  that  as  far  as  daring  is  concerned 
his  motto  might  be  Strafford’s  word, 
“  Thorough,”  when  he  struck  with  the 
sharp  point  of  his  lance  ”  the  spotless 
shield”  which  bears  inscribed  the  words 
In  Memoriam.  His  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  great  monumental  poem 
as  the  cold  and  correct  work  of  a  “  per¬ 
fectly  gentlemanlike”  mourner,  who  nev¬ 
er  can  forget  to  behave  himself  re¬ 
spectably  and  carry  his  grief  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman  conscious  of  spectators,  may  be 
classed  for  perfection  of  infelicity  with 
Jeffrey’s  selection  of  the  finest  lines  in 
Wordsworth’s  finest  ode  for  especially 
contemptuous  assault  on  the  simple 
charge  of  sheer  nonsense.  Had  he  re¬ 
served  his  attack  for  the  pretentiously 
unpretentious  philosophy  of  the  book, 
we  might  not  so  assuredly  have  felt  that 
his  hand  had  lost  its  cunning.  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  so  ostentatious  of  his  mod- 
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esty,  so  unsparing  in  his  reserve,  so  in¬ 
cessant  and  obtrusive  in  his  disclaimer 
of  all  ambition  to  rank  as  a  thinker  or  a 
teacher,  while  returning  again  and  yet 
again  to  the  charge  as  an  ethical  apostle 
or  a  sentimental  theosophist,  that  we  are 
almost  reminded  of  the  philosopher 
whose  vociferous  laudation  of  the  dumb, 
and  ear-splitting  inculcation  of  silence, 
might  seem  to  all  half-deafened  hearers 
enough  to  “  crack  his  lungs,  and  split 
his  brazen  pipe” — if  possibly  such  a 
thing  might  be  possible.  I  trust  it  may 
be  held  allowable  and  compatible  with 
loyalty  to  observe  that  it  is  hardly  rea¬ 
sonable  to  touch  repeatedly  and  with  ob¬ 
vious  earnestness  on  the  gravest  and  the 
deepest  questions  of  life  and  death,  of 
human  affection  and  mortal  bereavement 
— to  pour  forth  page  upon  page  of  pas¬ 
sionate  speculation,  of  love  and  fear  and 
hope  and  doubt  and  belief,  and  then  to 
turn  round  on  the  student  to  whose  sym¬ 
pathy  the  book — if  there  be  any  reason 
whatever  for  its  existence  or  publication 
— must  surely  be  supposed  to  appeal, 
with  the  surely  astonishing  protest  that 
it  does  not  pretend  to  grapple  with  the 
questions  on  which  it  harps  and  the 
mysteries  of  which  it  treats.  The  fitful¬ 
ness  of  a  mourner’s  mood  will  hardly  be 
held  as  a  sufficient  excuse  to  justify  or 
to  reconcile  such  incompatible  incoher¬ 
ences  of  meditation  and  expression.  To 
say  that  these  effusions  of  natural  sorrow 
make  no  pretence,  and  would  be  w'orthy 
of  contempt  if  they  pretended,  to  solve 
or  satisfy  men’s  doubts— and  then  to  re¬ 
new  the  appearance  of  an  incessant  or 
even  a  fitful  endeavor  after  some  such 
satisfaction  or  solution — is  surely  so  in¬ 
congruous  as  to  sound  almost  insincere. 
But  the  possession  of  a  book  so  wholly 
noble  and  so  profoundly  beautiful  in  it¬ 
self  is  more  precious  than  the  most  co¬ 
herent  essay  toward  the  solution  of  any 
less  insoluble  problem.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  set  over  against  it  for  compari¬ 
son  any  sample  of  the  bitter  or  the 
sweet  futilities  of  Musset,  from  the  date 
of  his  “  VcEux  St6riles”  to  the  date  of 
his  not  much  fruitfuller  “  Espoir  en 
Dieu.” 

Toward  the  Morte  d’ Albert,  or  Idyls 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  I  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  before  now  of  playing  that  very 
part  of  devil’s  advocate  which  I  have 
expressed  myself  most  anxious  to  dis- 
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claim.  And  yet  the  most  mealy- 
mouthed  critic  or  the  most  honey- 
ton  gued  flatterer  of  Mr.  Tennyson  can¬ 
not  pretend  or  profess  a  more  cordial 
and  thankful  admiration  than  I  have 
always  felt  for  the  exquisite  magnificence 
of  style,  the  splendid  flashes  of  episodi¬ 
cal  illumination,  with  which  those  poems 
are  vivified  or  adorned.  But  when  they 
are  presented  to  us  as  a  great  moral  and 
poetic  whole,  the  flower  at  once  of  all 
epics  and  all  ethics — 

'*  Cette  promotion  me  laisse  un  peu  rfeveur.” 

I  do  not  think  much  of  Alfred  de  Mus¬ 
set  as  a  shepherd  of  souls  or  a  moral 
philosopher  :  but  I  should  feel  very  sin¬ 
cere  pity  for  a  generation  which  felt  it¬ 
self  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  alter¬ 
native  ideal  here  proposed  to  it  by 
Alfred  Tennyson.  A  writer  in  a  con¬ 
temporary  review  dropped  once  an  ob¬ 
servation  on  this  matter  which  struck 
me  as  so  scientifically  remarkable  that  I 
made  a  note  of  it  for  possible  future  ser¬ 
vice.  A  more  patient  or  methodical 
man  would  have  transcribed  the  passage 
at  length  ;  but  the  gist  of  it  I  believe 
that  I  set  down  correctly  enough  for  any 
needful  purpose.  It  was  to  this  impres¬ 
sive  and  instructive  effect :  that  is  to 
say,  that  certain  pitiful  weaklings  of  no 
specified  kind,  who  find  themselves  in 
the  surely  very  pitiable  condition  of 
aspirants  after  an  impossible  experience 
of  passions  and  emotions  which  real 
men  possess,  and  begin  by  subduing, 
but  from  which  these  unclassified  un¬ 
fortunates  are  shut  out  by  congenital  im¬ 
perfection  or  deficiency  in  fulness  of 
nature,  have  wilfully  and  maliciously 
impeached  the  master- work  of  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson  on  the  charge — of  all  charges 
upon  earth — that  its  moral  tone  was 
over  highly  pitched.  We  live  and  learn 
in  this  world  :  there  never  was  a  truer 
saying.  But  I  should  myself,  I  must 
needs  confess,  as  soon  have  expected 
to  hear  that  the  Memoirs  of  Casanova  or 
the  “  Adventures  of  Faublas”  had  ever 
been  attacked  on  the  score  of  too  exalted 
a  morality.  Among  all  poems  of  seri¬ 
ous  pretensions  in  that  line,  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  infirmity  of  my  judgment 
that  this  latest  epic  of  King  Arthur  took 
the  very  lowest. view  of  virtue,  set  up 
the  very  poorest  and  most  pitiful  stand¬ 
ard  of  duty  or  of  heroism  for  woman  or 
for  man.  To  abstain  from  talking  scan¬ 


dal  or  listening  to  it  is  a  moral  principle 
which  I  sincerely  wish  were  more  prac¬ 
tically  popular  than  it  is  ;  and  ever  since 
the  first  edition  of  “  The  Princess,” 
wherein  there  shot  up  a  long  eruption  of 
blazing  eloquence,  extinguished  or  sup¬ 
pressed  in  later  issues  of  the  poem,  on 
that  sin  of  "  narrowest  neighborhoods — 
where  gossip  breeds  and  seethes  and  fes¬ 
ters  in  provincial  sloth,”  Mr,  Tennyson 
has  missed  few  opportunities  of  denounc¬ 
ing  it  with  emphatic  if  not  virulent  it¬ 
eration.  But  the  lesson  of  abstinence 
from  promiscuous  tattle  can  hardly  be 
considered  by  itself  as  ”  the  law  and  the 
gospel.”  And  whatever  else  there  is  of 
doctrine  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  ”  Idyls” 
was  preached  more  simply  and  not  less 
earnestly  in  the  grand  old  compilation 
of  Sir  Thomas  Mallory.  But,  says  the 
Laureate,  it  is  not  Mallorj^'s  King 
Arthur,  nor  yet  Geoffrey’s  King  Arthur, 
that  I  have  desired  to  reproduce  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  "  scarce  other  than” 
Prince  Albert.  And  in  that  case — as 
the  old  clergyman  says  in  Thackeray’s 
“  Pendennis” — cadit  quastio.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  most  assuredly  I  never  heard 
"  these  Idyls”  attacked  on  any  moral 
ground  but  this  :  that  the  tone  of  divine 
or  human  doctrine  preached  and  of 
w'omanly  or  manly  character  exalted  in 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  poor, 
mean,  paltry,  petty,  almost  base  ;  so  ut¬ 
terly  insufficient  as  to  be  little  short  of 
ignoble  :  that  it  is  anything  but  a  sign 
of  moral  elevation  to  be  so  constantly 
preoccupied  by  speculations  on  possible 
contact  with  “  smut”  and  contamina¬ 
tion  from  “  swine  that  Byron  for  one 
and  Musset  for  another  have  been  vio¬ 
lently  reviled  and  virtuously  condemned 
on  the  charge  of  handling  subjects  very 
much  less  offensive  than  the  cajoleries 
and  caresses  of  a  lissom  Vivien  :  that 
the  tone  of  the  original  “  eleventh 
book,”  once  “  picked  from  the  fire,”  and 
now  most  incongruously  incorporated 
with  an  incompatible  mass  of  new  mat¬ 
ter,  was  incomparably  higher,  ‘  finer, 
manlier,  than  the  Albertine  ideal  of 
later  days.  There  the  great  dying  king 
had  been  made  to  say,  in  words  which 
“  give  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  ”  where 
conscience  is  enthroned, 

**  I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have 
done 

May  He  within  himself  make  pare  !” 
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If  this  be  taken  as  the  last  natural  ex* 
pression  of  a  gallant,  honest,  kindly,  sin¬ 
ful  creature  like  the  hero  of  old  Mallory, 
it  strikes  home  at  once  to  a  man’s  heart. 
If  it  be  taken  as  the  last  deliberate 
snuffle  of  “  the  blameless  king,”  it 
strikes  us  in  a  different  fashion — as  the 
acme,  the  apogee,  the  culmination  of  all 
imaginable  cant.  We  feel  that  even  at 
Almesbury,  when  denouncing  the  fallen 
Guinevere  in  such  magnificent  language 
that  the  reader  is  content  and  indeed 
thankful  to  take  the  manliness  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  an  address  for  granted, 
this  blameless  being  had  not  attained  to 
the  v^ry  perfection  of  pretence — a  flight 
beyond  his  preceding  pretence  of  per¬ 
fection. 

The  real  and  radical  flow  in  the  splen¬ 
did  structure  of  the  “  Idyls”  is  not  to 
be  found  either  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
fabulous  groundwork  or  in  the  modern 
touches  which  certainly  were  not  need¬ 
ed,  and  if  needed  would  not  have  been 
adequate,  to  redeem  any  worthy  recast 
of  so  noble  an  orginal  from  the  charge 
of  nothingness.  The  'fallacy  which  ob¬ 
trudes  itself  throughout,  the  false  note 
which  incessantly  jars  on  the  mind’s  ear, 
results  from  the  incongruity  of  materials 
which  are  radically  incapable  of  combi¬ 
nation  or  coherence.  Between  the  vari¬ 
ous  Arthurs  of  different  national  legends 
there  is  little  more  in  common  than  the 
name.  It  is  essentially  impossible  to 
construct  a  human  figure  by  the  process 
of  selection  from  the  incompatible  types 
of  irreconcilable  ideals.  All  that  the  ut¬ 
most  ingenuity  of  eclecticism  can  do  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
his  elaborate  endeavor  after  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  this  process  ;  and  the  result  is  to 
impress  upon  us  a  complete  and  irrever¬ 
sible  conviction  of  its  absolute  hopeless¬ 
ness.  Had  a  poet  determined  to  realize 
the  Horatian  ideal  of  artistic  monstros¬ 
ity,  he  could  hardly  have  set  about  it 
more  ingeniously  than  by  copying  one 
feature  from  the  Mabinogion  and  the 
next  from  the  Morte  d’Arthur.  So  far 
from  giving  us  ”  Geoffrey’s”  type  or 
“  Mallory’s”  type,  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  given  us  a  recognizable  likeness 
of  Prince  Albert ;  who,  if  neither  a 
wholly  gigantic  nor  altogether  a  divine 
personage,  was  at  least,  one  would  im¬ 
agine,  a  human  figure.  But  the  spectre 
of  his  laureate’s  own  ideal  knight. 


neither  Welsh  nor  French,  but  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ”  Guallia  and  Gaul,  soul-curer 
and  body-curer,”  sir  priest  and  sir 
knight,  Mallory  and  Geoffrey,  old  style 
and  middle  style  and  new  style,  makes 
the  reader  bethink  himself  what  might 
or  might  not  be  the  result  if  some  poet 
of  similar  aim  and  aspiration  were  to 
handle  the  tale  of  Troy,  for  instance,  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  handled  the  Arthu¬ 
rian  romance.  The  half  godlike  Achilles 
of  Homer  is  one  in  name  and  nothing 
else  with  the  all  brutish  Achilles  of 
Shakespeare  ;  the  romantic  Arthur  of 
the  various  volumes  condensed  by  Mal¬ 
lory  into  his  English  compilation — inco¬ 
herent  itself  and  incongruous  in  its  ear¬ 
lier  parts,  but  so  nobly  consistent,  so  pro¬ 
foundly  harmonious  in  its  close — has 
hardly  more  in  common  with  the  half 
impalpable  hero  of  British  myth  or  tra¬ 
dition.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  no 
very  promising  task  would  be  undertaken 
by  a  poet  who  should  set  before  himself 
the  design  of  harmonizing  in  one  fancy 
portrait,  of  reconciling  in  one  typic 
figure,  the  -features  of  Achilles  as  they 
appear  in  the  Iliad  with  the  features  of 
Achilles  as  they  appear  in  “  Troilus  and 
Cressida.” 

1  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  life¬ 
long  tone  about  women  and  their  short¬ 
comings  has  ever  commended  itself  to 
my  poor  mind  as  the  note  of  a  very  pure 
or  high  one.  There  is  always  a  latent  if 
not  a  patent  propensity  in  many  of  his 
very  lovers  to  scold  and  whine  after  a 
fashion  which  makes  even  Alfred  de 
Musset  seem  by  comparison  a  model  or 
a  type  of  manliness.  His  Enids  and 
Edith  Ay Imers  are  much  below  the  ideal 
mark  of  Wordsworth,  who  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  considered  a  specially  great 
master  in  that  kind  :  but  his  ”  little  Let- 
ties”  were  apparently  made  mean  and 
thin  of  nature  to  match  their  pitifully 
poor-spirited  suitors.  It  cannot  respect¬ 
fully  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
unaware  of  the  paltry  currishness  and 
mean-spirited  malice  displayed  in  verse 
too  dainty  for  such  base  uses  by  the 
plaintively  spiteful  manikins,  with  the 
thinnest  whey  of  sour  milk  in  their  poor 
fretful  veins,  whom  he  brings  forward  to 
vent  upon  some  fickle  or  too  discerning 
mistress  the  vain  and  languid  venom  of 
their  contemptible  contempt.  But  why 
on  earth  a  man  of  high  genius  and  high 
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spirit,  a  poet  and  a  patriot,  should  be  so 
fond  of  harping  on  such  an  untuneful 
string  as  this,  is  a  question  which  will 
always  vex  the  souls  and  discomfit  the 
sympathies  of  his  readers.  And  some 
of  these  will  perhaps  consider  it  a  just 
retribution  for  this  habit,  and  others 
perhaps  as  a  different  symptom  of  the 
same  infirmity,  that  with  all  his  elaborate 
graces  of  language  he  should  never  once 
have  come  within  a  thousand  leagues  of 
the  pure  and  perfect  grace,  unfettered 
and  unforced,  which  even  in  the  doleful 
days  of  its  decadence  the  sweet-hearted 
genius  of  Musset  could  infuse  into  the 
laughingly  tender  undertone  of  his  ador¬ 
ably  delicate  and  magically  musical 
verses  improvised  for  a  young  lady  in  a 
hood  like  a  monk’s  cowl.  It  would  be 
too  cruel  to  bid  any  reader  set  these  for 
comparison  beside  such  things  as  the 
“Wrens”  or  the  “Ringlet”  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  in  evidence  how  exquisitely 
good  or  bad  such  fanciful  flower-works 
at  their  worst  or  at  their  best  may  be. 

I  have  just  touched  in  passing  on  a 
point  in  which  the  incomparsfble  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  English  poet  is  not  more 
evident  than  it  is  infinite.  But,  with  all 
due  admiration  for  the  genuine  patriot¬ 
ism  of  his  “  ballad  of  the  fleet  ”  and 
“  Defence  of  Lucknow',”  I  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  observe  that  his  general  tone 
of  thought  and  utterance  on  large  ques¬ 
tions  of  contemporary  national  history 
is  such  as  might  with  admirable  propriety 
find  such  expression  as  it  finds  at  the 
close  of  “  The  Princess”  from  the  lips, 
not  even  of  “  the  Tory  member,”  but 
of  the  Tory  member’s  undergraduate  son 
— supposing  that  young  gentleman  to  be 
other  for  the  nonce  than  a  socialist. 
There  is  a  strain,  so  to  speak,  as  of 
beardless  bluster  about  it,  which  could 
by  no  possible  ingenuity  have  been  so 
rendered  as  to  suggest  a  more  appropri¬ 
ate  mouthpiece.  It  has  the  shrill  unmis¬ 
takable  accent,  not  of  a  provincial 
deputy,  but  of  a  provincial  schoolboy. 
And  this  fact,  it  would  seem,  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  Mr.  Tennyson  himself,  of  all 
men  on  earth,  by  some  freak  of  the  same 
humorous  if  malicious  fairy  who  dis¬ 
closed  to  him  the  not  less  amusing  truth 
and  induced  him  to  publish  it,  with  a 
face  of  unmoved  gravity,  to  the  nation 
and  the  world,  that  whenever  he  said 
“  King  Arthur”  he  meant  Prince  Albert. 


No  satirist  could  have  ventured  on  either 
stroke  of  sarcasm.  So  it  was  from  the 
beginning  (1830),  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will 
be,  for  all  momentary  protest  or  incon¬ 
gruous  pretence  to  the  contrary.  In  a 
sonnet  addressed  to  Victor  Hugo,  Mr. 
Tennyson,  with  rather  singular  and 
rather  more  than  questionable  taste,  in¬ 
forms  the  master  poet  of  his  age  that  he 
is  said  not  to  love  England  ;  and  against 
certain  phases  of  modern  English  policy 
as  against  certain  shades  of  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  character,  Hugo  has  undoubtedly 
thought  fit  once  and  again  to  utter  a 
frank  and  friendly  word  of  protest.  But 
such  a  tone  as  Mr.  Tennyson’s  almost 
invariable  tone  towards  France  is  sim¬ 
ply  inconceivable  as  coming  from  Victor 
Hugo  with  reference  to  any  great  nation 
in  the  world.  Now  this  sort  of  strident 
anti-Gallican  cackle  was  all  very  well,  if 
even  then  it  was  not  very  wise,  in  the 
days  of  Nelson.  But  in  our  piping  times 
of  peace  it  is  purely  ludicrous  to  hear  a 
martial  shepherd  of  idyllic  habits  thus 
chirping  defiance  and  fluting  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  world  beyond  his  sheep- 
cotp.  Besides  the  two  fine  sonnets  of 
his  youth  and  his  age  on  Poland  and 
Montenegro,  he  has  uttered  little  if  any¬ 
thing  on  public  matters  that  I  can  re¬ 
member  as  worth  remembering  except 
the  two  spirited  and  stalwart  songs  of 
“Hands  all  Round”  and  “Britons, 
Guard  your  Own,”  which  rang  out  a 
manful  response  of  disgust  and  horror 
at  the  news  of  a  crime  unequalled  in  the 
cowardly  vileness  of  its  complicated 
atrocity  since  the  model  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Not  as  yet  had  the 
blameless  .\lbert,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
Merlin  Palmerston,  led  forth — we  will 
not  say  his  Guinevere — to  clasp  the 
thievish  hand  of  a  then  uncrowned  as¬ 
sassin.  If  Mr.  Tennyson  has  no  per¬ 
sonal  or  official  reason  for  wishing  to 
suppress  the  record  and  stifle  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  work  which  in  every  sense 
does  him  honor,  some  of  us  may  venture 
to  think  that  these  verses  would  better 
bear  reprinting  than  many  which  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep  their  place  on  his  list. 
As  it  is,  he  can  hardly  wonder  if  they 
should  be  “  mercilessly  pirated.” 

On  the  crowning  question  of  metre 
much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  in 
praise  and  in  blame  of  Musset  and  of 
Tennyson  alike.  At  the  best  of  their 
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good  work,  the  world  can  show  no 
sweeter  musicians  of  truer  touch  on  the 
keys  of  language  than  are  they.  At  their 
worst,  the  world  as  certainly  can  show 
none  worse.  The  rocks  on  which  either 
vessel  is  ever  likely  to  split  lie  in  exactly 
opposite  directions.  The  Englishman 
is  too  hard  to  satisfy  :  the  Frenchman 
was  too  easily  pleased.  Musset,  I 
should  venture  to  guess,  was  born  with 
a  decidedly  finer  ear  than  Tennyson’s  ; 
but,  as  a  punster  might  express  himself, 
he  let  that  ear  run  hopelessly  to  seed, 
and  ultimately  left  it  to  rot  out  of  sheer 
indolence.  Coleridge,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  greatly  understated  the  case 
in  saying  that  he  could  hardly  scan  some 
of  the  Laureate’s  earlier  verses.  ’There 
are  whole  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  first 
period  which  are  no  more  properly  to  be 
called  metrical  than  the  more  shapeless 
and  monstrous  parts  of  Walt  Whitman  ; 
which  are  lineally  derived  as  to  their 
form — if  form  that  can  be  called  where 
form  is  none — from  the  vilest  example 
set  by  Cowley,  when  English  verse  was 
first  infected  and  convulsed  by  the  de¬ 
testable  duncery  of  sham  Pindarics.  At 
times,  of  course,  his  song  was  then  as 
sweet  as  ever  it  has  sounded  since  ;  but 
he  could  never  make  sure  of  singing 
right  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  or 
stanzas.  The  strenuous  drill  through 
which  since  then  he  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  put  himself  has  done  all  that  hard 
labor  can  do  to  rectify  this  congenital 
complaint :  by  dint  of  stocks  and  back- 
board  he  has  taught  himself  a  more 
graceful  and  upright  carriage.  For  the 
shambling  rhyme  and  the  flaccid  facility 
of  Musset’s  verse  at  its  weakest,  he  too 
evidently  had  not  self-respect  enough, 
nor  care  enough  for  the  duties  of  his 
art,  to  go  through  a  similar  process  of 
laborious  cure.  So  much  the  lower  is 
his  rank,  and  so  much  the  worse  it  is  for 
his  memory.  That  it  would  be  well 
worth  Mr.  Tennyson’s  while  to  make  his 
yet  girlish  Muse  undergo  this  physical 
course  of  discipline  must  from  the  first 
have  been  obvious  to  all  who  could  ap¬ 
preciate  the  heavenly  beauty  of  her 
higher  early  notes.  He  never  has  writ¬ 
ten  anything  of  more  potent  perfection, 
of  more  haunting  and  overpowering 
charm,  than  the  divine  lament  of  which 
the  central  note  is  a  gentler  echo  to  the 


Duchess  of  Malfi’s  exceeding  bitter 
cry  : 

'*  O  that  it  were  possible  we  might 
But  hold  some  two  days’  conference  with  the 
dead  ! 

From  them  I  should  learn  something  Lam  sure 
I  never  shall  learn  here." 

Even  with  the  sound  of  Webster’s 
more  intense  and  passionate  verse  re¬ 
kindled  in  the  ear  of  our  memory,  we 
can  take  softer  pleasure  in  the  tender 
note  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s. 

It  may  not  be  the  highest  imaginable 
sign  of  poetic  power  or  native  inspira¬ 
tion  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  grind 
a  beauty  out  of  a  deformity  or  carve  a 
defect  into  a  perfection  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  comparative  worth  of  this 
peculiar  faculty,  no  poet  surely  ever  had 
it  in  a  higher  degree  or  cultivated  it  with 
more  patient  and  strenuous  industry 
than  Mr.  Tennyson.  Idler  men,  or 
men  less  qualified  and  disposed  to  ex¬ 
pend  such  length  of  time  and  energy  of 
patience  on  the  composition  and  modifi¬ 
cation,  the  rearrangement  and  recision 
and  reissue,  of  a  single  verse  or  copy  of 
verses,  can  only  look  on  at  such  a  course 
of  labor  with  amused  or  admiiing  aston¬ 
ishment,  and  a  certain  doubt  whether 
the  linnets,  to  whose  method  of  singing 
Mr.  Tennyson  compares  his  own,  do 
really  go  through  the  training  of  such  a 
musical  gymnasium  before  they  come 
forth  qualified  to  sing.  But  for  one 
thing,  and  that  a  thing  of  great  price, 
this  hard-working  poet  had  never  any 
need  to  work  hard.  Whatever  the  early 
imperfection  of  his  ear,  no  man  was  ever 
born  with  a  truer  and  more  perfect  eye. 
During  fifty  years  he  has  never  given  us 
a  book  without  unquestionable  evidence 
of  this.  Among  his  many  claims  and 
credentials  as  a  poet,  there  is  none  more 
unimpeachable  or  more  clear.  Nor  can 
any  kind  of  study  be  more  helpful  or 
delightful  to  the  naturally  elect  studeut 
of  poetry  than  that  which  traces  through 
the  work  of  any  poet  the  vein  of  color 
or  of  sentiment  derived  from  his  earliest 
or  deepest  impressions  of  nature.  Be¬ 
cause  the  earliest  are  usually  the  deepest 
of  these,  it  would  be  a  false  conclusion 
— hateful  as  an  unfilled  can — to  infer 
that  they  must  be  so  always.  By  far  the 
strongest  and  most  significant  impres¬ 
sions  of  “  naked  nature” — of  sea  and 
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shore,  and  cloud  and  sun,  and  all  forces 
and  all  features  of  all  these — that  we  find 
engraved  upon  the  page  and  engrained 
into  the  imagination  of  Victor  Hugo, 
may  be  dated  from  the  dawn  of  his  fifty- 
first  year — the  first  of  eighteen  patient 
and  indignant  years  of  dauntless  and 
glorious  exile.  The  splendors  and  the 
terrors,  the  rapture  and  the  rage,  the  pas¬ 
sion  and  the  patience  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  seas  known  to  seamen,  and 
surely  the  loveliest  as  well  as  the  deadli¬ 
est  of  them  all,  passed  all  into  “  the 
thunder  and  the  sunshine”  of  his  verse, 
and  made  of  the  greatest  living  poet  a 
tenfold  greater  poet  than  ever  he  had 
been  before.  So  that  those  who  believe 
all  heaven  and  all  earth,  all  evil  and  all 
good,  to  exist  only  or  mainly  for  the 
sake  (forsooth)  of  the  singer  and  the 
songs  he  may  make  of  them,  are  bound 
to  suppose  that  the  great  first  cause  and 
ultimate  reason  or  pretext  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Napoleon  III.  was  the  necessity 
that  occasion  should  be  given  and  means 
supplied  for  the  production  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  greatest  work  possible  to 
the  godlike  hand  of  Victor  Hugo.  And 
certainly  some  such  excuse  or  apology 
would  appear  to  be  required  by  the  con¬ 
science  of  humanity  from  a  conscious 
and  rational  First  Cause.  * 

The  influence  and  impression  of  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  nature  on  the  spirit  and 
the  work  of  Mr.  Tennyson  may  not  less 
confidently  be  inferred  from  comparison 
of  his  studies  from  the  life  with  the  life 
itself  of  the  nature  to  which  he  was  a 
native.  Many  years  ago,  as  I  have 
always  remembered,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  first  four  ”  Idylls  of  the  King,” 
one  cf  the  greatest  painters  living  point¬ 
ed  out  to  me,  with  a  brief  word  of  rap¬ 
turous  admiration,  the  wonderful  breadth 
of  beauty  and  the  perfect  force  of  truth 
in  a  single  verse  of  “  Elaine” — 

”  And  white  sails  flying  on  the  yellow  sea.” 

I  could  not  but  feel  conscious  at  once  of 
its  charm,  and  of  the  equally  certain  fact 


that  I,  though  cradled  and  reared  beside 
the  sea,  had  never  seen  anything  like 
that.  Hut  on  the  first  bright  day  I  ever 
spent  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England  I 
saw  the  truth  of  this  touch  at  once,  and 
recognized  once  more  with  admiring  de¬ 
light  the  subtle  and  sure  fidelity  of  that 
happy  and  studious  hand.  There,  on 
the  dull  yellow  foamless  floor  of  dense 
discolored  sea,  so  thick  with  clotted  sand 
that  the  water  looked  massive  and  solid 
as  the  shore,  the  white  sails  flashed 
whiter  against  it  and  along  it  as  they 
fled  :  and  I  knew  once  more  the  truth 
of  what  I  never  had  doubted — that  the 
eye  and  the  hand  of  Mr.  Tennyson  may 
always  be  trusted,  at  once  and  alike,  to 
see  and  to  express  the  truth.  But  he 
must  have  learnt  the  more  splendid  les¬ 
son  of  the  terrors  and  the  glories  of  the 
Channel  before  he  caught  the  finest 
image  ever  given  in  his  verse — the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  wave  “  green-glimmering  from 
its  summit — with  all 

Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the 
skies.” 

Assuredly  there  will  be  found  no  touch 
like  that  in  all  the  work  of  Musset.  It 
has  all  the  faithful  subtlety  of  Shelley’s, 
and  all  the  heavenly  majesty  of  Mil- 
ton’s.  Only  Victor  Hugo  himself  can 
make  words  lighten  and  thunder  like 
these. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  notes  I 
have  neither  assumed  nor  attempted  to 
give  an  exhaustive  estimate  of  two  typi¬ 
cal  and  rival  poets.  Much  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  work  of  either 
has  been  perforce  passed  by,  which  we 
may  hope  that  the  critical  historian  of 
the  future  will  properly  take  into  ac¬ 
count.  All  that  a  student  in  our  own 
time  can  do  or  can  desire  is  merely  to 
cast  into  the  present  scales  of  judgment 
the  weight  of  a  grain  in  passing  ;  he  can 
give  no  more  and  must  wish  to  give  no 
less  as  his  contribution  to  the  verdict 
than  a  candid  expression  of  the  reasons 
for  his  loyal  opinion  of  the  Case. 

Fortnightly  Review. 


ANOTHER  WORLD  DOWN  HERE. 

BY  W.  MATTIEU  WILLIAMS. 

What  a  horrible  place  must  this  view!  The  air  infested  with  huge  flying 
world  appear  when  regarded  according  hungry  dragons,  whose  gaping  and  snap- 
to  our  ideas  from  an  insect’s  point  of  ping  mouths  are  ever  intent  upon  swal- 
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lowing  the  innocent  creatures  for  whom, 
according  to  the  insect,  if  he  were  like 
us,  a  properly  constructed  world  ought 
to  be  exclusively  adapted.  The  solid 
earth  continually  shaken  by  the  ap¬ 
proaching  tread  of  hideous  giants — 
moving  mountains — that  crush  out  pre¬ 
cious  lives  at  every  footstep,  an  occa¬ 
sional  draught  of  the  blood  of  these 
monsters,  stolen  at  life-risk,  affording 
but  poor  compensation  for  such  fated 
persecution. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  little  victims  are 
less  like  ourselves  than  the  doings  of 
ants  and  bees  might  lead  us  to  suppose  ; 
that  their  mental  anxieties  are  not  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  optical  vigilance  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  four  thousand  eye-lenses  of 
the  common  house-fly,  the  seventeen 
thousand  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  and 
the  wide-awake  dragon-fly,  or  the 
twenty-five  thousand  {assessed  by  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  still  more  vigilant  beetles. 

Each  of  these  little  eyes  has  its  own 
cornea,  its  lens,  and  a  curious  six-sided, 
transparent  prism,  at  the  back  of  which 
is  a  special  retina  spreading  out  from  a 
branch  of  the  main  optic  nerve,  which, 
in  the  cockchafer  and  some  other  crea¬ 
tures,  is  half  as  large  as  the  brain.  If 
each  of  these  lenses  forms  a  separate 
picture  of  each  object  rather  than  a 
single  mosaic  picture,  as  some  anato¬ 
mists  suppose,  what  an  awful  army  of 
cruel  giants  must  the  cockchafer  behold 
when  he  is  captured  by  a  schoolboy  ! 

The  insect  must  see  a  whole  world  of 
wonders  of  which  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  True,  we  have  microscopes, 
with  which  we  can  see  one  thing  at  a 
time  if  carefully  laid  upon  the  stage  ; 
but  what  is  the  finest  instrument  that 
Ross  can  produce  compared  to  that  with 
twenty-five  thousand  object  glasses,  all 
of  them  probably  achromatic,  and  each 
one  a  living  instrument  with  its  own 
nerve  branch  supplying  a  separate  sen¬ 
sation  ?  To  creatures  thus  endowed 
with  microscopic  vision,  a  cloud  of 
sandy  dust  must  appear  like  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  massive  rock  fragments,  and 
everything  else  proportionally  mon¬ 
strous. 

One  of  the  many  delusions  engen¬ 
dered  by  our  human  self-conceit  and 
habit  of  considering  the  world  as  only 
such  as  we  know  it  from  our  human 
point  of  view  is  that  of  supposing  human 


intelligence  to  be  the  only  kind  of  intel¬ 
ligence  in  existence.  The  fact  is,  that 
what  we  call  the  lower  animals  have 
special  intelligence  of  their  own  as  far 
transcending  our  intelligence  as  our 
peculiar  reasoning  intelligence  exceeds 
theirs.  We  ate  as  incapable  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  track  of  a  friend  by  the  smell  of 
his  footsteps  as  a  dog  is  of  writing  a 
metaphysical  treatise. 

So  with  insects.  They  are  probably 
acquainted  with  a  whole  world  of  physi¬ 
cal  facts  of  which  we  are  utterly  ignor¬ 
ant.  Our  auditory  apparatus  supplies 
us  with  a  knowledge  of  sounds.  What 
are  these  sounds  ?  They  are  vibrations 
of  matter  which  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  corresponding  or  sympathetic 
vibrations  of  the  drums  of  our  ears  or 
the  bones  of  our  skull.  When  we  care¬ 
fully  examine  the  subject,  and  count  the 
number  of  vibrations  that  produce  our 
world  of  sounds  of  varying  pitch,  we 
find  that  the  human  ear  can  only  respond 
to  a  limited  range  of  such  vibrations. 
If  they  exceed  three  thousand  per  sec¬ 
ond,  the  sound  becomes  too  shrill  for 
average  people  to  hear  it,  though  some 
exceptional  ears  can  take  up  pulsations 
or  waves  that  succeed  each  other  more 
rapidly  than  this. 

Reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  stretch¬ 
ed  strings  and  membranes,  and  of  air 
vibrating  in  tubes,  etc.,  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  concluding  that  the  smaller  the 
drum  or  tube  the  higher  will  be  the  note 
it  produces  when  agitated,  and  the 
smaller  and  the  more  rapid  the  aerial 
wave  to  which  it  will  respond.  The 
drums  of  insect  ears,  and  the  tubes, 
etc.,  connected  with  them,  are  so  mi¬ 
nute  that  their  world  of  sounds  probably 
begins  where  our  ceases  ;  that  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  as  a  continuous  sound  is  to 
them  a  series  of  separated  blows,  just  as 
vibrations  of  ten  or  twelve  per  second 
appear  separated  to  us.  We  begin  to 
hear  such  vibrations  as  continuous 
sounds  when  they  amount  to  about 
thirty  per  second.  The  insect’s  con¬ 
tinuous  sound  probably  begins  beyond 
three  thousand.  The  blue-bottle  may 
thus  enjoy  a  whole  world  of  exquisite 
music  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

There  is  another  very  suggestive 
peculiarity  in  the  auditory  apparatus  of 
insects.  Its  structure  and  position  are 
something  between  those  of  an  ear  and 
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of  an  eye.  Careful  examination  of  the 
head  of  one  of  our  domestic  companions 
— the  common  cockroach  or  black- 
beetle — will  reveal  two  round  white 
points,  somewhat  higher  than  the  base 
of  the  long  outer  antennae,  and  a  little 
nearer  to  the  middle  line  of  the  head. 
These  white  projecting  spots  are  formed 
by  the  outer  transparent  membrane  of  a 
bag  or  ball  filled  with  fluid,  which  ball 
or  bag  rests  inside  another  cavity  in  the 
head.  It  resembles  our  own  eye  in 
having  this  external  transparent  tough 
membrane  which  corresponds  to  the 
cornea  ;  which,  like  the  cornea,  is  back¬ 
ed  by  the  fluid  in  the  ear-ball  correspond¬ 
ing  to  our  eye-ball,  and  the  back  of  this 
ear-ball  appears  to  receive  the  outspread- 
ings  of  a  nerve,  just  as  the  back  of  our 
eye  is  lined  with  the  outspread  of  the 
optic  nerve  forming  the  retina.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  this  or  other 
insects  a  tightly  stretched  membrane 
which,  like  the  membrane  of  our  ear¬ 
drum,  is  fitted  to  take  up  bodily  air¬ 
waves  and  vibrate  responsively  to  them. 
But  it  is  evidently  adapted  to  receive 
and  concentrate  some  kind  of  vibration 
or  motion  or  tremor. 

What  kind  of  motion  can  this  be  ? 
What  kind  of  perception  does  this  curi¬ 
ous  organ  supply  ?  To  answer  these 
questions  we  must  travel  beyond  the 
strict  limits  of  scientific  induction  and 
enter  the  fairyland  of  scientific  imagina¬ 
tion.  We  may  wander  here  in  safety, 
provided  we  always  remember  where  we 
are,  and  keep  a  true  course  guided  by 
the  compass-needle  of  demonstrable 
facts. 

I  have  said  that  the  comea-like  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  insect’s  ear-bag  docs  not 
appear  capable  of  responding  to  bodily 
air-waves.  This  adjective  is  important, 
because  there  are  vibratory  movements 
of  matter  that  are  not  bodily  but  mole¬ 
cular.  An  analogy  may  help  to  render 
this  distinction  intelligible.  I  may  take 
a  long  string  of  beads  and  shake  it  into 
wavelike  movements,  the  waves  being 
formed  by  the  movements  of  the  whole 
string.  We  may  now  conceive  another 
kind  of  movement  or  vibration  by  sup¬ 
posing  one  bead  to  receive  a  blow  push¬ 
ing  it  forward,  this  push  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  next,  then  to  the  third, 
and  so  on,  producing  a  minute  running 
tremor  passing  from  end  to  end.  This 
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kind  of  action  may  be  rendered  visible  by 
laying  a  number  of  billiard  balls  or  mar¬ 
bles  in  line  and  bowling  an  outside  bail 
against  the  end  one  of  the  row.  The 
impulse  will  be  rapidly  and  invisibly 
transmitted  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
outer  ball  will  respond  by  starting  for¬ 
ward- 

Heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  mys¬ 
terious  internal  movements  of  what  we 
call  matter  (some  say  “ether,”  which 
is  but  a  name  for  imaginary  matter). 
These  internal  movements  are  as  invisi¬ 
ble  as  those  of  the  intermediate  billiard 
balls  ;  but  if  there  be  a  line  of  molecules 
acting  thus,  and  the  terminal  one  strikes 
an  organ  of  sense  fitted  to  receive  its 
motion,  some  sort  of  perception  may 
follow.  When  such  movements  of  cer¬ 
tain  frequency  and  amplitude  strike 
our  organs  of  vision,  the  sensation  of 
light  is  produced.  When  others  of 
greater  amplitude  and  smaller  frequency 
strike  the  terminal  outspread  of  our 
common  sensory  nerves,  the  sensation 
of  heat  results.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  frequency  and  amplitude  of 
the  heat  waves  and  the  light  waves 
is  but  small,  or,  strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  actual  line  of  separation  lying  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  they  run  directly  into  each 
other.  When  a  piece  of  metal  is  gradu¬ 
ally  heated,  it  is  first  “  black-hot  this 
is  while  the  waves  or  molecular  trem¬ 
blings  are  of  a  certain  amplitude  and  fre¬ 
quency  ;  as  the  frequency  increases,  and 
amplitude  diminishes  (or,  to  borrow 
from  musical  terms,  as  the  pitch  rises), 
the  metal  becomes  dull  red  hot ;  greater 
rapidity,  cherry  red  ;  greater  still,  bright 
red ;  then  yellow-hot  and  white-hot ; 
the  luminosity  growing  as  the  rapidity 
of  molecular  vibration  increases. 

There  is  no  such  gradation  between 
the  most  rapid  undulations  or  tremblings 
that  produce  our  sensation  of  sound  and 
the  slowest  of  those  which  give  rise  to 
our  sensations  of  gentlest  warmth. 
There  is  a  huge  gap  between  them,  wide 
enough  to  include  another  world  or  sev¬ 
eral  other  worlds  of  motion,  all  lying  be¬ 
tween  our  world  of  sounds  and  our 
world  of  heat  and  light,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that 
matter  is  incapable  of  such  intermediate 
activity,  or  that  such  activity  may  not 
give  rise  to  intermediate  sensations,  pro¬ 
vided  there  are  organs  for  taking  up  and 
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sensifying  (if  I  may  coin  a  desirable 
word)  these  movements. 

As  already  stated,  the  limit  of  audible 
tremors  is  three  to  four  thousand  per 
second,  but  the  smallest  number  of 
tremors  that  we  can  perceive  as  heat  is 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  mil¬ 
lions  per  second.  The  number  of  waves 
producing  red  light  is  estimated  at  four 
hundred-  and  seventy-four  millions  of 
millions  per  second  ;  and  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  violet  light,  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  millions  of  millions.  These 
are  the  received  conclusions  of  our  best 
mathematicians,  which  I  repeat  on  their 
authority.  Allowing,  however,  a  very 
large  margin  of  possible  error,  the  world 
of  possible  sensations  lying  between 
those  produced  by  a  few  thousands  of 
waves  and  any  number  of  millions  is  of 
enormous  width. 

In  such  a  world  of  intermediate  activ¬ 
ities  the  insect  probably  lives,  with  a 
sense  of  vision  revealing  to  him  more 
than  our  microscopes  show  to  us,  and 
with  his  minute  eye-like  ear-bag  sensify¬ 
ing  material  movements  that  lie  between 
our  world  of  sounds  and  our  other  far- 
distant  worlds  of  heat  and  light. 

There  is  yet  another  indication  of 
some  sort  of  intermediate  sensation  pos¬ 
sessed  by  insects.  Many  of  them  are 
not  only  endowed  with  the  thousands  of 
lenses  of  their  compound  eyes,  but  have 
in  addition  several  curious  organs  that 
have  been  designated  “  ocelli”  and 
“stemmata.”  These  are  generally 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  head,  the  thou¬ 
sand-fold  eyes  being  at  the  sides.  They 
are  very  much  like  the  auditory  organs 
above  described — so  much  so  that  in 
consulting  different  authorities  for 
special  information  on  the  subject  I 
have  fallen  into  some  confusion,  from 
which  I  can  only  escape  by  supposing 
that  the  organ  which  one  anatomist  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  ocelli  of  certain  insects  is 
regarded  as  the  auditory  apparatus  when 
examined  in  another  insect  by  another 
anatomist.  All  this  indicates  a  sort  of 
continuity  of  sensation  connecting  the 
sounds  of  the  insect  world  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  vision. 

But  these  ocular  ears  or  auditory  eyes 
of  the  insect  are  not  his  only  advantages 
over  us.  He  has  another  sensory  organ 
to  which,  with  all  our  boasted  intellect, 
we  can  claim  nothing  that  is  compar- 
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able,  unless  it  be  our  olfactory  nerve. 
The  possibility  of  this  I  will  presently 
discuss. 

I  refer  to  the  antenna  which  are  the 
most  characteristic  of  insect  organs,  and 
wonderfully  developed  in  some,  as  may 
be  seen  by  examining  the  plumes  of  the 
crested  gnat.  Everybody  who  has  care¬ 
fully  watched  the  doings  of  insects  must 
have  observed  the  curiously  investigative 
movements  of  the  antennae,  which  are 
ever  on  the  alert,  peering  and  prying  to 
right  and  left  and  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards.  Huber,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  study  of  bees  and  ants,  concluded 
that  these  insects  converse  with  each 
other  by  movements  of  the  antennae,  and 
he  has  given  to  the  signs  thus  produced 
the  name  of  “  antennal  language.” 
They  certainly  do  communicate  infor¬ 
mation  or  give  orders  by  some  means  ; 
and  when  they  stop  for  that  purpose, 
they  face  each  other  and  execute  pecu¬ 
liar  wavings  of  these  organs  that  are 
highly  suggestive  of  the  movements  of  the 
old  semaphore  telegraph  arms. 

The  most  generally  received  opinion 
is  that  these  antennae  are  very  delicate 
organs  of  touch,  but  some  recent  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Gustav  Hausen  indicate 
that  they  are  organs  of  smelling  or  of 
some  similar  power  of  distinguishing  ob¬ 
jects  at  a  distance.  Flies  deprived  of 
their  antennae  ceased  to  display  any  in¬ 
terest  in  tainted  meat  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  proved  very  attractive.  Other  in¬ 
sects  similarly  treated  appear  to  become 
indifferent  to  odors  generally.  He 
shows  that  the  development  of  the  an¬ 
tennae  in  different  species  corresponds 
to  the  power  of  smelling  which  they 
seem  to  possess. 

I  am  sorely  tempted  to  add  another 
argument  to  those  brought  forward  by 
Hausen,  viz.,  that  our  own  olfactory 
nerves,  and  those  of  all  our  near  mam¬ 
malian  relations,  are  curiously  like  a 
pair  of  antennae. 

There  are  two  elements  in  a  nervous 
structure— the  gray  and  the  white  ;  the 
gray  or  ganglionic  portion  is  supposed 
to  be  the  centre  or  seat  of  nervous 
power,  and  the  white  medullary  or 
fibrous  portion  merely  the  conductor  of 
nervous  energy. 

The  nerves  of  the  other  senses  have 
their  ganglia  seated  internally,  and  the 
bundles  of  tubular  white  threads  spread 
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outward  therefrom,  but  not  so  with  the 
olfactory  nervous  apparatus.  There  are 
two  horn-like  projections  thrust  forward 
from  the  base  of  the  brain  with  white  or 
medullary  stems  that  terminate  out¬ 
wardly  or  anteriorly  in  ganglionic  bulbs 
resting  upon  what  I  may  call  the  roof  of 
the  nose,  and  throwing  out  fibres  that 
are  composed,  rather  paradoxically,  of 
more  gray  matter  than  white.  In  some 
quadrupeds  with  great  power  of  smell, 
these  two  nerves  extend  so  far  forward 
as  to  protrude  beyond  the  front  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  with  bulbous 
terminations  relatively  very  much  larger 
than  those  of  man. 

They  thus  appear  like  veritable  anten¬ 
nae.  In  some  of  our  best  works  on  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  brain  (Solly,  for  example), 
a  series  of  comparative  pictures  of  the 
brains  of  different  animals  is  shown,  ex¬ 
tending  from  man  to  the  cod-fish.  As 
we  proceed  downward,  the  horn-like 
projection  of  the  olfactory  nerves  be¬ 
yond  the  central  hemispheres  goes  on 
extending  more  and  more,  and  the  re¬ 
lative  magnitude  of  the  terminal  ganglia 
or  olfactory  lobes  increases  in  similar 
order. 

VVe  have  only  to  omit  the  nasal  bones 
and  nostrils,  to  continue  this  forward 
extrusion  of  the  olfactory  nerves  and 
their  bulbs  and  branches,  to  coat  them 
with  suitable  sheaths  provided  with 
muscles  for  mobility,  and  we  have  the 
antennae  of  insects.  I  submit  this  view 
of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  these 
organs  as  my  own  speculation,  to  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  antennae 
of  these  creatures  are  connected  by 
nerve-stalks  with  the  anterior  part  of 
their  supra-cesophageal  ganglia,  i.e.  the 
nervous  centres  corresponding  to  our 
brain. 

But  what  kind  and  degree  of  power 
must  such  olfactory  organs  possess  ? 
The  dog  has,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  his 
brain,  ^  much  greater  development  of 
the  olfactory  nerves  and  ganglia  than 
man  has.  His  powers  of  smell  are  so 
much  greater  than  ours  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
what  we  actually  see  him  do.  As  an 
example  I  may  describe  an  experiment 
.  I  made  upon  a  bloodhound  of  the  famous 
Cuban  breed.  He  belonged  to  a  friend 
whose  house  is  situated  on  an  eminence 


commanding  an  extensive  view.  I 
started  from  the  garden  and  wandered 
about  a  mile  away,  crossed  several  fields 
by  sinuous  courses,  climbing  over  stiles 
and  jumping  ditches,  always  keeping  the 
house  in  view  ;  I  then  returned  by  quite 
a  different  track.  The  bloodhound  was 
set  upon  the  beginning  of  my  track.  I 
watched  him  from  a  window  galloping 
rapidly,  and  following  all  its  windings 
without  the  least  halting  or  hesitation. 
It  was  as  clear  to  his  nose  as  a  gravelled 
path  or  a  luminous  streak  would  be  to 
our  eyes.  On  his  return  I  went  down 
to  him,  and  without  approaching  nearer 
than  five  or  six  yards  he  recognised  me 
as  the  object  of  his  search,  proving  this 
by  circling  round  me,  baying  deeply  and 
savagely  though  harmlessly,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  kept  at  about  the  same  distance. 

If  the  difference  of  development  be¬ 
tween  the  human  and  canine  internal 
antennae  produces  all  this  difference  of 
function,  what  a  gulf  may  there  be  be¬ 
tween  our  powers  of  perceiving  material 
emanations  and  those  possessed  by  in¬ 
sects  !  If  my  anatomical  hypothesis  is 
correct,  some  insects  have  protruding 
nasal  organs  or  out-thrust  olfactory 
nerves  as  long  as  all  the  rest  of  their 
bodies.  The  power  of  movement  of 
these  in  all  directions  affords  the  means 
of  sensory  communication  over  a  corre¬ 
sponding  range,  instead  of  being  limited 
merely  to  the  direction  of  the  nostril 
o|>enings.  In  some  insects,  such  as  the 
plumed  gnat,  the  antennae  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  thus  movable,  but  this  want 
of  mobility  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  multitude  of  branchings  of  these 
wonderful  organs  whereby  they  are  sim¬ 
ultaneously  exposed  in  every  direction. 
This  structure  is  analogous  to  the  fixed 
but  multiplied  eyes  of  insects,  which,  by 
seeing  all  round  at  once,  compensate  for 
the  want  of  that  mobility  possessed  by 
others  that  have  but  a  single  eyeball 
mounted  on  a  flexible  and  mobile  stalk  ; 
that  of  the  spider,  for  example. 

Such  an  extension  of  such  a  sensory 
function  is  equivalent  to  living  in  another 
world  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge 
and  can  form  no  definite  conception. 
We,  by  our  senses  of  touch  and  vision, 
know  the  shapes  and  colors  of  objects, 
and  by  our  very  rudimentary  olfactory 
organs  form  crude  ideas  of  their  chem¬ 
istry  or  composition,  through  the  me- 
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dium  of  their  material  emanations  ;  but 
the  huge  exaggeration  of  this  power  in 
the  insect  should  supply  him  with  in¬ 
stinctive  perceptive  powers  of  chemical 
analysis,  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
inner  molecular  constitution  of  matter 
far  clearer  and  deeper  than  we  are  able 
to  obtain  by  all  the  refinements  of  lab¬ 
oratory  analyses  or  the  hypothetical 
formulating  of  molecular  mathemati¬ 


cians.  Add  this  to  the  other  world  of 
sensations  producible  by  the  vibratory 
movements  of  matter  lying  between 
those  perceptible  by  our  organs  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  vision,  then  strain  your  imagi¬ 
nation  to  its  cracking  point,  and  you  will 
still  fail  to  picture  the  wonderland  in 
which  the  smallest  of  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  may  be  living,  moving,  and  having 
their  being. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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“  Tout  comprendre,  c’est  tout  par- 
donner,”  is  the  motto  of  a  small  book 
that  has  appeared  in  Germany  within 
the  last  few  months,  written  by  Helena 
von  Racowitza,  born  von  Doenniges,  in 
which  she  narrates  the  story  of  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  The  little 
volume  has  already  reached  its  fourth 
edition,  having  been  eagerly  devoured 
by  thousands  of  readers  in  Germany,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle, 
the  great  Social  Democrat,  is  still  one  of 
power  and  interest.  We  are  afraid, 
however,  that  in  this  case,  “  tout  com¬ 
prendre,  c’est ne  rien  pardonner,”  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
frivolous,  vain,  and  almost  comical  love 
affair  than  the  intrigue  between  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  political  agitator  and  the 
capricious,  wayward  daughter  of  the 
Bavarian  diplomatist.  It  indeed  hardly 
rises  above  the  vulgarity  of  an  every-day 
scandal  until  the  end,  when  the  violent 
death  of  the  hero  of  the  romance  carries 
it  into  the  region  of  tragedy,  and  casts 
a  veil  over  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of 
the  principal  actors.  Helena  herself 
states  in  the  beginning  of  these  memoirs 
that  they  are  not  written  for  “  people  of 
pious,  gentle  dispositions,  or  for  those 
of  Christian  sensitive  feelings  who  are 
unable  to  understand  a  strong  vigorous 
hate,  or  a  wild  and  impetuous  love,” 
and  she  plainly  advises  such  to  ”  abstain 
from  reading  her  history,  which  abounds 
in  both  qualities.” 

Ferdinand  Johann  Gottlieb  I.assalle 
was  born  at  Breslau,  April  it,  1825. 
Hisj)eople  were  respectable  Jewish  mer¬ 
chants,  and  Ferdinand  was  brought  up 
in  the  tenets  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  His 
father  naturally  wished  him  to  adhere  to 
the  calling  and  religion  of  his  ancestors, 


but  the  restless  youth  kicked  against  the 
restraints  of  both,  and  had  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  commercial  school  at 
Leipsic,  and  brought  home  to  his  native 
town  to  study  under  a  tutor  and  prepare 
for  the  university.  Lassalle  had  indeed 
all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  race,  and 
especially  that  quality  which  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Hebrew  word  “  Chutzpe” 
— “  assurance,  daring.”  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever,  of  his  impudence  and  audacity,  he 
was  the  favorite  son  of  both  father  and 
mother,  the  latter  of  whom  clung  to  him 
during  the  whole  of  his  career  with  fond 
affection,  entered  into  all  his  undertak¬ 
ings,  and  approved  of  whatever  he  did, 
however  irrational  and  eccentric. 

In  many  ways  we  see  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  German  Social 
Democrat  and  the  great  French  Repub¬ 
lican  Mirabeau.  One  was,  it  is  true, 
nobly  bom,  and  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  while  the  other  boasted 
of  being  a  member  of  a  crushed  and  de¬ 
spised  people  ;  but  there  was  the  same 
revolutionary  fearlessness,  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  of  pride  and  vanity,  the  same  scan¬ 
dalous  laxity  in  private  morals,  and  the 
same  vigorous  and  courageous  love  of 
liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression.  There 
was  also  the  same  power  in  both  of  util¬ 
ising  their  own  private  wrongs  and  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  making  them  a  text  for 
eloquent  diatribes  against  injustice  and 
tyranny.  Like  Mirabeau,  Lassalle  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  tribunal  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  while  defending  individual 
rights  raised  the  trial  to  the  height  of  a 
great  public  cause.  Like  his  French 
prototype,  moreover,  he  did  not  believe 
in  supernatural  religion,  but  in  a  moral¬ 
ity  grounded  on  large  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  views  of  the  progress  of  humanity. 
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and  the  means  to  obtain  and  advance 
it. 

The  ambition  and  love  of  glory  of 
both  was  insatiable.  “  Remember,” 
writes  Mirabeau,  ”  that  the  only  dedica¬ 
tion  which  has  descended  to  us  from  an¬ 
tiquity  is  that  of  ./Eschylus,  and  merely 
consists  of  these  three  words,  ‘  To  all 
Time,’  and  this  dedication  is  the  motto 
of  those  who  love  greatness  and  renown 
above  all  things.  I  know  I  shall  be  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  my  age,  and  that  full 
soon  ;  but  posterity  will  answer  for  me, 
for  I  have  written  and  will  write  for 
‘  All  Time,’  and  not  for  parties  and  pre¬ 
judices.”  Both  of  them  were  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  generation  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  originators  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  followed,  and  both  possessed 
those  qualities  of  independence  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  w'hich,  when  united  with  energy 
and  courage,  produce  those  men  who 
are  constituted  by  nature  the  rulers  of 
others.  Brandes’  words  indeed  might 
apply  either  to  Ferdinand  or  the  great 
Frenchman  ;  ”  Lassalle  was  a  bearer  of 
light  and  a  bearer  of  fire  ;  audacious  and 
refractory  as  Lucifer  himself,  liking  to 
place  himself  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
torch  he  carried,  ‘  grand  oseur  et  grand 
poseur.’  ” 

During  the  years  he  spent  at  home,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hegel’s 
philosophy,  to  which  he  remained  faith¬ 
ful  all  his  life.  We  now  know  him  bet¬ 
ter  as  a  philosophical  writer  than  as  a 
great  political  leader,  and  it  is  by  his 
work  on  the  philosophy  of  Heracleitus 
the  Dark,  that  his  name  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity. 

In  the  year  1845  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine.  There  is  something  truly 
pathetic  and  touching  in  the  influence 
this  Son  of  the  ”  New  Generation”,  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  world-worn,  suffering 
invalid.  He  calls  him  his  ”  dearest  and 
most  trusted  friend,”  his  ”  beloved  fel¬ 
low-soldier,”  and  he  begs  him  to  be 
convinced  of  his  unspeakable  love  for 
him.  In  the  letter  of  recommendation, 
which  Heine  gave  Ferdinand  for  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense  in  1846,  he  says  : 

“  Herr  Lassalle  is  a  decided  Son  of  the 
New  Time,  who  will  know  nothing  of  abnega¬ 
tion  and  that  shamefacedness  wherewith  in 
our  own  time  we  dawdled  and  twaddled  more 
or  less  hypocritically.  This  new  race  will 


have  enjoyment,  and  assert  itself  in  the  vis¬ 
ible  ;  we  old  ones  bowed  down  humbly  before 
the  invisible,  snatched  at  the  kisses  of  shadows, 
renounced  and  wept,  and  were  even  thus  per¬ 
haps  happier  than  all  these  hardy  gladiators 
who  march  to  the  battle  of  life  and  death  so 
proudly," 

As  Stigand  in  his  life  of  Heine  says, 
”  His  contact  with  Ferdinand  Lassalle, 
the  vehement,  restless,  positive  Son  of 
the  New  Time,  had  taught  him  that  an 
epoch  was  beginning  in  which  he  would 
have  no  share  of  activity,  and  this  feel¬ 
ing  was  heightened  by  the  foretaste  and 
shadow  of  death  with  which  he  was  al¬ 
ready  penetrated  and  environed.”  ”  I 
am  but  a  modest  fly  in  comparison  with 
you,”  he  says  in  another  letter  to  Las¬ 
salle,  ”  but  I  will  ever  remain  your  most 
valued  brother  in  arms.” 

On  the  nth  August,  1848,  there 
stood,  as  George  Brandes  tells  us,  in  the 
Assize  Court  at  DUsseldorf,  accused  of 
the  celebrated  robbery  of  the  cassette,  a 
youth  w'ho  is  thus  entered  in  the  judicial 
archives  :  “  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  of  no  occupation, 
bom  at  Breslau,  latterly  a  resident  in 
Berlin  ;  five  feet  six  inches  high,  with 
brown  curly  hair,  large  forehead,  brown 
eyebrows,  dark  blue  eyes,  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned  nose  and  mouth,  oval  face,  and 
slight  figure.”  And  the  youth  described 
in  this  wise  made  a  speech  the  like  of 
which  had  not  been  heard  before,  and 
which  was  destined  to  mark  a  great 
turning-point  in  his  career,  and  in  much 
of  the  political  thought  in  the  Germany 
of  the  day. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  become 
acquainted  at  Berlin  with  the  Countess 
Hatzfeldt,  who,  although  double  his  age, 
was  still  attractive  and  fascinating.  The 
young  Dr.  Mendelssohn,  who  was  im¬ 
plicated  with  him  in  the  robbery,  first 
introduced  him.  She  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
handsome,  intellectual-lookiiig  youth  ; 
and  he — did  he  fall  in  love  with  her  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  and  yet  it  is  at  the 
same  time  not  easy  to  believe,  judging 
from  the  well-known  conduct  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  both,  that  their  friendship 
was  simply  a  platonic  one.  In  later 
years  there  is  no  doubt  he  looked  up  to 
her  as  a  mother,  and  she  always  in  her 
letters  addressed  him  simply  as  ”  child,” 
”  son  indeed  from  these  memoirs  of 
Helena  Racowitza  it  is  evident  that  he 
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consulted  her  as  if  she  were  his  mother  ; 
and,  in  a  reluctant  fashion,  she  gave  her 
consent  to  his  engagement  to  her  younger 
rival,  although  always  entertaining  a  pre* 
sentiment  that  it  would  be  his  ruin. 

The  town  residence  of  the  Hatzfeldts 
was  in  Diisseldorf,  but  they  also  pos¬ 
sessed  a  large  property  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  Countess  was  cou* 
sin  to  the  Count,  but  the  double  tie  of 
relationship  and  marriage  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  her  husband  from  ill-treating  her 
very  shortly  after  they  became  man  and 
wife.  They  had  several  children,  but 
lived  a  notoriously  unhappy  life  to¬ 
gether,  he  seeking  in  every  way  to  insult 
her,  and  deprive  her  of  her  property, 
while  spending  his  own  substance  in  the 
most  reckless  manner  on  his  mistresses. 
The  Countess,  we  are  told,  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  beautiful,  but  clever,  stately,  and 
fascinating,  and  a  wonderful  horse¬ 
woman  ;  she  was  Bohemian  in  her  tastes, 
and  entirely  indifferent  to  the  world’s 
blame  or  praise. 

The  lawsuit  about  the  “  cassette” 
arose  from  the  fact  of  the  Count  having 

given  a  certain  Baroness  von  M - an 

annuity  bond  for  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  His  wife  endeavored  in  vain  to 
gain  possession  of  it,  and  hearing  that 
one  morning  the  Baroness  had  left  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  for  Cologne,  she  applied  for 
help  to  Lassalle.  He  in  his  turn  had  re¬ 
course  to  his  two  friends,  Mendelssohn 
and  Offenheim,  who  followed  the  Baro¬ 
ness  to  Cologne  and  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  box  containing  the  bond. 
They  were,  however,  discovered  and  ar¬ 
rested.  Offenheim  was  tried  for  it  in 
1846,  and  all  the  actors  in  the  affair  were 
brought  into  great  notoriety.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  the  Count  and  Countess  became 
avowed  enemies,  Lassalle  openly  espous¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  as  we  can  see 
by  the  celebrated  speech  before  referred 
to,  made  in  the  August  of  1848.  We 
know  how  men’s  minds  were  seething 
and  working  in  that  memorable  year, 
and  can  imagine  how  this  ”  burst  of 
passionate  rhetoric,”  “  this  subtle  spe¬ 
cial  pleading,”  these  burning  words, 
spoken  by  the  stupid  Jewish  boy  (as  the 
fashionable  surroundings  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Hatzfeldt  were  wont  to  term  La¬ 
Salle),  fell  like  a  spark  of  fire  on  tow. 

”  When  men  are  silent,  stones  will 
speak,”  he  says;  “when  all  mankind 


turns  aside,  when  even  the  voice  of  kin¬ 
ship  is  dumb,  and  the  helpless  victim  is 
forsaken  by  his  natural  protectors,  there 
arises  perforce  to  plead  his  cause,  the 
first  and  last  friend  of  humanity — a 
man.  You  all  know,”  he  goes  on, 
“  and  have  read  with  horror,  the  terrible 
story  of  the  unhappy  Duchess  of  Pras- 
lin.  Which  of  you  would  not  have 
hastened  to  stand  by  her  in  her  death- 
struggle  ?  Well,  gentlemen,  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  case  is  ten  times  worse 
than  Praslin’s,  for  what  is  the  short 
struggle  of  an  hour  to  the  torment  of  a 
death-agony  extending  over  twenty 
years  ?  What  are  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  a  knife  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
a  woman  who  day  by  day  has  every  feel¬ 
ing  tramped  under  foot,  every  right 
taken  from  her  by  one  who,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  insult  her  with 
impunity,  threatened  her  with  the  terrors 
of  law  if  she  ventured  to  remonstrate  ?” 
Thenceforward  this  “  Son  of  the  New 
Time,”  full  of  learning,  fiery,  impas¬ 
sioned,  bold  and  presumptuous —  this 
“  Young  Titan,”  ”  Wunderkind,”  “  So¬ 
cial  Luther,”  what  you  will — was  des¬ 
tined  to  play  a  great  part  in  German  poli¬ 
tics,  to  publish  incendiary  pamphlets, 
give  lectures  on  the  “  Working  Men’s 
Programme,”  on  “  Might  and  Right,” 
on  “  The  Essence  of  a  Constitution,” 
etc.,  to  become  the  friend  of  Bismarck, 
to  throw  down  the  glove  to  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  ”  Fortschritt  ”  party,  to  be  prosecut¬ 
ed  before  the  Berlin  criminal  court  for 
his  political  opinions,  to  be  concerned 
in  more  love  scandals  than  any  man  of 
his  time,  and  to  terminate  his  career  by 
falling  shot  in  a  duel,  in  1866,  for  the 
sake  of  Helena  von  Doenniges,  writer  of 
the  memoirs  before  us. 

The  next  charge  the  authorities 
brought  against  Lassalle  was  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  having  incited  the  citizens  of 
Diisseldorf  ”  to  arm  themselves  against 
the  royal  power,  and  stirred  them  up  to 
resistance  to  the  officers  of  the  state.” 
He  defended  himself  with  energy  and 
power,  and  again  proved  himself  to  be  a 
brave  and  outspoken  democrat,  hurling 
epithets  and  sentences  at  his  opponents 
which  became  henceforth  household 
words  and  rallying  cries  to  the  party. 
In  spite  of  his  eloquence,  he  did  not 
escape  punishment,  and  was  sentenced 
to  six  months’  imprisonment.  They 
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might  cage  the  “  eagle”  as  they  would, 
his  influence,  however,  was  not  to  be 
withstood  ;  he  had  started  a  movement 
which  stirred  Germany  to  the  very  heart 
and  spread  the  tenets  of  socialism  and 
co-operation  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Fatherland. 

As  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  to  Berlin  in  spite  of  the  law 
forbidding  all  radicals  and  democrats  to 
enter  the  capital.  A  difliculty  of  this 
kind  stimulated  his  daring  spirit.  He 
took  the  position  by  storm,  got  into  the 
city  disguised  as  a  carter,  and  through 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  king  to  remain  there. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Countess 
soon  established  herself  in  the  same 
place,  and  it  was  these  further  relations 
with  her  that  gave  such  a  handle  to  Las- 
salle's  enemies,  who  stated  openly  that 
he  made  use  of  and  spent  her  money. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  his  great 
work  on  Heracleitus  the  Dark,  which 
was  the  outcome  of  all  the  studies  and 
meditations  of  his  early  years.  It  is 
easy  all  through  to  see  the  affinity  be¬ 
tween  Heracleitus  and  Lassalle.  He 
puts  many  of  his  theories  and  philoso¬ 
phical  ideas  into  its  pages,  and  gives  a 
tolerably  accurate  account  of  his  own 
scientific  life  in  his  youth.  He  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Hegel,  and  shared  his  master’s 
admiration  of  the  “old  Ionian  sage,” 
and  he  seems  all  through  to  try  and 
prove  that  Hegel’s  was  a  continuation 
and  further  development  of  Heracleitus’. 
Although  it  is  from  this  work  that  we 
principally  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  political  agitator,  it  was  by  his 
speeches  and  pamphlets  that  he  ruled 
the  people  of  his  time,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  great  ”  Labor 
League.” 

“  I  hear  everywhere  from  the  operatives,” 
he  says,  ”  words  to  this  effect :  ‘  We  must 
forge  our  concentrated  and  united  will  into  a 
mighty  sledge-hammer,  which  we  must  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  in  whose  intelligence  and 
strength  of  character  we  have  implicit  confi* 
deuce,  and  he  must  strike  for  us.’  ” 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  man  Lassalle 
meant  himself.  “You  placed  before 
my  ndme  a  ‘  von,’  to  which  I  can  lay  no 
claim,”  he  says  in  one  of  his  love-letters 
to  a  young  lady  whose  name  has  never 
transpired,  but  who,  like  Helena  von 
Racowitza,  has  published  an  account  of 


her  intimacy  with  him,  for  the  benefit  of 
society  at  large.  ”  I  have  not  the  honor 
of  being  noble,  but  am  by  birth  a  plain 
citizen,  and  by  my  heart  one  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  will  fight  for  them,  and  if 
necessary  die  for  them.”  He  was  des¬ 
tined,  alas  !  to  throw  away  his  life  for  a 
very  different  cause. 

The  friendship  between  Lassalle  and 
Bismarck  was  an  interesting  one,  and  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  celebrated 
split  between  the  social  democrats  and 
“  Fortschritt  ”  men,  the  latter  being  the 
avowed  enemies  of  Bismarck.  The  com¬ 
prehensive  quickness  of  Lassalle’s  mind 
enabled  him  from  the  moment  that  Bis¬ 
marck  first  appeared  in  the  arena  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  while  the  odium  against  him 
was  at  its  height,  to  discern  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  politician  the  “  man  of  the  future,” 
and  predict  the  great  career  there  was  in 
store  for  him.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  portions  of  Madame  von  Raco- 
witza’s  book  is  the  account  of  the  inter¬ 
view  between  him  and  Bismarck,  which 
she  relates  at  first  hand  from  her  lover’s 
lips. 

“  Yes,  I  went  to  see  aim,”  he  says.  “  The 
great  iron-man  wishes  to  take  me  captive,  and 
iron  is  a  costly  metal,  strong,  hard,  and  reli¬ 
able  ;  what  has  not  iron  done  in  the  world  ? 
Almost  everything  is  made  and  strengthened  by 
iron  ;  but  there  is  another  metal  more  malle¬ 
able,  more  easily  bent,  not  made  for  heroic 
deeds  of  arms,  and  yet  more  powerful  than 
iron.  *  Gold  ’  !  What  iron  destroys,  gold  re¬ 
builds.  The  shower  which  won  the  heart  of 
Danke  was  golden  !  Yes,  yes,  you  ‘Golden 
Fox  ! '  it  is  still  a  question  which  of  the  two 
metals  is  the  strongest,  the  most  enduring.  In 
elevated  circles,  it  is  true,  they  say  gold  is 
*  Jewish  its  real  worth  is  only  to  be  tested 
by  a  practical  trial.  And,  besides,  iron  rusts, 
and  rusty  iron  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  out  amongst 
rubbish.  Away  then,  among  the  rubbish  accu¬ 
mulated  by  centuries  of  tradition  and  ignor¬ 
ance  !  But  as  to  what  Bismarck  wants  of  me, 
and  what  I  want  of  him,  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
tell  you  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and  quite  im¬ 
possible  !  We  are  both  too  cunning,  and  are 
lully  aware  of  our  intention  to  deceive  one 
another.  Were  we  not  so  well  trained,  we 
would  laugh  in  one  another’s  faces  ;  as  it  is,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  courtesies  of  social  in¬ 
tercourse.” 

”  Do  you  like  Bismarck  ?  Do  you  think  him 
clever  ?”  asks  she.  “  Clever  !  what  do  you 
mean  by  clever  ?  If  you  and  I  are  clever,  Bis¬ 
marck  is  not ;  he  is  cutting  and  powerful,  is 
indeed  iron.  Refine  iron,  it  becomes  steel, 
out  of  which  we  make  polished,  sharp  weap¬ 
ons,  but  only  weapons  !  I  like  gold  better. 
You  will  see,  my  heart,  what  you  and  I  will 
accomplish  with  gold  !” 
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We  fear  the  expression  of  such  senti* 
nients  will  hardly  make  us  believe  in  the 
unselfishness  and  generosity  of  “  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  the  chosen  of  the  people,”  the 
”  political  messiah.”  Vanity  and  ambi¬ 
tion  were  the  ruling  passions  of  his  life, 
and  these  revelations,  written  by  the 
woman  whom  he  loved,  show  still  more 
distinctly  the  feet  of  clay  on  which  the 
popular  idol  of  the  day  was  supported. 

it  was  when  overworked,  disappointed 
with  the  results  of  his  efforts,  invaded 
by  that  weariness  which  generally  comes 
over  the  most  dauntless  when  they  reach 
what  the  Tuscan  poet  calls  ”  the  middle 
of  the  path  of  life,”  with  every  hope 
chilled,  and  every  desire  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  unattained,  that  his  fate,  in 
the  shape  of  Helena  von  Doenniges, 
again  came  across  his  path,  and  it  is  on 
these  few  years  that  the  memoirs  before 
us  throw  so  much  light. 

Helena  was  the  daughter  of  a  Bava¬ 
rian  diplomatist  for  some  time  Minister 
in  Italy.  She  represents  her  father  as 
an  ambitious,  clever  man,  indifferent  to 
his  children  ;  in  fact,  she  states,  that 
from  her  fifth  to  her  sixteenth  year,  she 
hardly  exchanged  a  thousand  words  with 
him.  Her  mother  was  vain,  frivolous, 
and  worldly,  and  took  the  greatest  de¬ 
light  in  plunging  her  daughter,  while  yet 
a  child,  into  all  the  gaiety  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  worldly  life.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  she  was  engaged  by  her  parents 
to  a  man  thirty  years  her  senior,  an 
Italian  count  whom  they  met  while  tra¬ 
velling  in  the  island  of  Sardinia — the 
only  reason,  their  dutiful  daughter  says, 
that  she  could  see  for  their  doing  so  be¬ 
ing  ”  that  he  cooked  well.”  The  child, 
who  certainly  showed  extreme  precocity 
for  her  age,  was  occupied  less  with  her 
studies  than  with  thoughts  of  marriage 
and  prospective  engagements.  She  de¬ 
lighted  in  receiving  letters  from  her  fiery 
Italian  lover,  which  she  showed  to  her 
youthful  companions,  "  to  make  them 
envious.”  This  was  all  very  well,  how¬ 
ever,  so  long  as  he  was  at  a  distance, 
but  when  he  appeared  on  the  scene  some 
few  years  afterwards  and  expected  her 
to  keep  her  promise,  she  found  him  de¬ 
testable,  and  absolutely  refused  to  do  so. 

Her  grandmother  taking  pity  on  the 
poor  girl,  and  wishing  to  save  her  from 
her  fate,  asked  her  to  come  and  stop 
with  her  at  Berlin,  and  here,  according 
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to  her  own  account,  she  soon  became 
the  queen  of  a  large  and  intellectual  cir¬ 
cle.  Among  her  most  devoted  slaves 
was  the  young  Boyar,  Count  Yanko  von 
Racowitza,  who,  owing  to  the  swarthi¬ 
ness  of  his  complexion  and  his  dark 
eyes,  immediately  received  the  nickname 
of  “  Othello.”  After  several  years  of 
this  life  she  returned  again  to  Italy, 
where  Russian  naval  officers  and  other 
male  figures  appear  on  the  scene  of  her 
life,  and  the  Italian  count  vanishes  from 
it  for  ever ;  in  fact,  the  whole  time 
(passed  principally  at  Nice)  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  taken  up  with  balls, 
fetes,  and  gaieties,  and  it  was  then,  as 
she  says,  that  she  lost  her  power  of  dis¬ 
criminating  between  good  and  evil,  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong.  It  was  her 
grandmother  who,  deeply  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  her  favorite,  again  stepped 
in  to  save  her.  A  second  visit  to  Ger¬ 
many  was  arranged  and  welcomed  by  the 
young  girl  with  delight,  and  after  a  jour¬ 
ney  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  south  of  Germany,  she  and  her 
grandmother  reached  Berlin  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1861,  where  her  friend  Yanko  was 
again  pressed  into  the  service,  and  made 
her  daily  companion  at  concerts,  lec¬ 
tures,  picture-galleries,  and  balls.  An 
eye-witness  at  this  time  relates  ”  that  she 
was  more  piquante”  than  beautiful,  ”  an 
accomplished  mistress  in  the  arts  of  the 
toilet,  clever,  with  an  amount  of  culture 
beyond  the  average  of  German  women.” 
She  bore  the  character  of  being  eccen¬ 
tric,  adventurous,  and  had,  moreover,  a 
fortune  of  70,000  thalers. 

One  evening  at  a  friend’s  house  she 
met  Lassalle.  She  had  already  heard  a 
great  deal  about  him  and  his  adventu¬ 
rous  career,  notably  the  affair  of  the 
cassette  and  his  intimacy  with  the  Coun¬ 
tess.  She  had  asked  her  grandmother 
about  him,  but  was  told  he  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  demagogue,  who  had  once  been 
concerned  in  some  robbery,  in  fact,  a 
person  no  one  could  know.  She  had 
then  turned  to  her  friend  Yanko,  who 
advised  her  to  make  no  further  inquiries, 
as  such  people  were  quite  out  of  her 
sphere.  Conceive  the  delicate  feeling 
of  a  woman  who  can  put  down  such  a 
statement,  even  second-hand,  about  a 
man  she  was  once  supposed  to  love  ! 

In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  she  had 
received,  however,  the  first  meeting  with 
40 
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him  was  a  coup  de  foudre.  “  I  had  ex¬ 
pected,”  she  says,  "  to  see  a  small,  insig¬ 
nificant,  ugly-looking  Jew,  and  was  as¬ 
tonished  to  find  a  tall,  slight,  handsome 
man,  with  a  head  like  a  Roman  emperor, 
and  beautiful  beaming  eyes  !”  Hence¬ 
forth  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  world 
for  her,  and  he,  as  he  afterwards  told 
her,  ”  for  the  first  time  felt  his  life  com¬ 
plete,  and  as  if  something,  long  want¬ 
ing,  had  been  added  to  it.”  They 
talked  together  the  whole  night,  made 
many  mutual  confidences,  and  applied 
the  familiar  epithet  ”  du”  to  one 
another. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
Helena  rose  to  go,  Lassalle  took  her  in 
his  arms,  carried  her  downstairs  (there 
were  three  flights),  and  accompanied  her 
to  her  own  home.  Well  might  Heine 
say  that  the  Sons  of  the  New  Time  knew 
nothing  of  abnegation  and  shamefaced¬ 
ness.  She  excuses  the  peculiarity  of  her 
behavior  by  confessing  that  he  exercised 
a  sort  of  magnetic  inflence  over  her. 
She  tells  us  that  she  always  felt  para¬ 
lyzed,  as  if  she  had  lost  all  will  and 
power  over  herself,  whenever  he  came 
near  her.  This  feeling  was  strengthened 
all  the  more  by  her  lover’s  declaration 
that  they  were  made  for  one  another  ; 
that  he  was  her  fate,  against  which  it 
was  useless  to  struggle.  So  imbued  did 
she  become  with  this  feeling,  that  she 
plainly  told  her  friend,  the  poor  devoted 
Yanko,  "  that  she  had  met  a  man,  with 
whom,  if  he  would  marry  her,  she  would 
elope  whenever  he  wished.” 

Circumstances,  however,  were  stronger 
even  than  the  will  of  her  fiery  lover.  A 
point-blank  refusal  was  given  by  her 
parents  to  his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
become  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  their 
daughter,  and  we  rather  think  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  Fraulein  von  Doenniges 
never  wished  for  their  consent. 

'*  I  had  up  to  now,”  she  says,  ”  only  given 
as  much  as  I  chose  ;  I  had  put  all  men  under 
my  yoke,  and  they  had  looked  on  the  smallest 
favor  as  an  inestimable  treasure,  but  here  was 
one  who  insisted  on  all  or  nothing.” 

She  was  half  frightened,  half  pleased, 
at  his  impetuosity,  and  in  spite  of  the 
veto  of  her  parents,  still  continued  to 
see  her  lover,  and  to  carry  on  secret 
communications  with  him.  Her  egotism 
and  self-laudation  are  only  exceeded  by 
his  ;  they  talk  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  world 


were  fixed  on  them,  and  mutually  con¬ 
gratulate  one  another  on  their  superior¬ 
ity,  cleverness,  and  power,  to  an  extent 
that  is  almost  ludicrous.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  he  tells  her  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  about  him,  and  the  persecu¬ 
tions  to  which  he  has  been  subjected, 
she  answered,  ”  Oh  yes,  I  understand  it 
well,  ‘  La  superiority  est  une  infirmite 
publique  !’  ” 

On  the  death  of  her  grandmother,  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  Berlin,  and  return 
to  her  family,  who,  in  consequence  of 
her  mother’s  health,  were  living  at  Nice. 
Here  Yanko  resumed  his  visits,  and 
again  she  seems  to  have  been  on  most 
intimate  terms  with  him,  and  to  have 
encouraged  his  attentions  in  every  way. 
She  says  that  these  were  the  last  bright 
memories  she  has  retained  of  her 
father’s  house.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  she  was  seized  with  a  fever,  from 
which  she  took  a  long  time  to  recover. 
The  doctors  ordered  a  change  to  a 
northern  climate,  and  mountain  air,  and 
as  a  young  English  friend  of  hers  was 
contemplating  an  expedition  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  with  her  children,  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  accompany  her.  According 
to  Helena’s  account,  the  idea  of  going 
to  the  Righi  was  suggested  by  her 
friends,  and  she  describes  how  it  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  suddenly  occurred  to  her, 
while  riding  along  the  road  towards  her 
destination,  to  ask  if  there  was  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  curd-cure  ?  (It  is  a 
curious  coincidence,  however,  that  she 
mentions  shortly  before  having  had  a 
letter  from  her  friend  Holthoff,  telling 
her  that  Lassalle  had  been  ordered  to 
the  Righi  for  his  health.) 

“Yes,”  answered  her  guide  ;  “  two  : 
one  in  Closterli,  and  one  here  in  Kalt- 
bad.” 

She  immediately  bent  down  towards  a 
little  boy  of  eight,  who  was  standing 
close  by,  and  whispered,  “  Tell  me,  my 
child,  do  you  know  if  a  Dr.  Lassalle  is 
stopping  at  the  Sanatorium  ?” 

The  boy  looked  at  her,  and  replied, 
”  I  think  so,”  upon  which  she  said, 
”  Then  go  and  tell  him  to  come  here.” 

The  boy  vanished  to  do  her  bidding, 
but  suddenly  she  started,  for  she  heard 
a  voice  beside  her  saying,  ”  By  all  the 
gods  of  Greece,  it  is  she  !”  Turning, 
she  beheld  Lassalle  ;  whom,  after  the 
first  start  of  surprise,  she  introduced  to 
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her  friends,  and  an  expedition  was 
planned  by  the  whole  party,  to  ascend 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  see  the 
sunrise. 

While  on  the  way  up,  Lassalle  in¬ 
formed  her  "  that  he  had  had  enough  of 
trifling  and  nonsense,  and  must  bring 
things  to  a  climax,  and  that  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  Holthoff  to  say  so.” 

Thus  runs  her  narrative.  We  now  give 
that  of  Lassalle  himself.  He  writes 
to  his  old  friend,  the  Countess,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  and  thus  describes  the 
meeting  : 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  sitting  in 
my  study  writing  in  the  midst  of  the  most  hid¬ 
eous  weather,  which  has  lasted  without  inter¬ 
mission  ever  since  I  came,  when  a  peasant  boy 
came  in  and  said,  '  There  is  a  lady  on  the  ter¬ 
race  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you.’  I  immedi¬ 
ately  thought,  *  Who  can  it  be  ?  I  know  no 
one  here  !  ’  I  took  my  hat  and  stick,  however, 
and  hastened  down.  There  whom  should  I  see 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  an  English 
lady,  an  American  and  a  Frenchman  ?  Who  ? 
but  Helena,  the  Golden  Fox  I 

“  She  had  been  informed  in  a  letter  received 
from  Holthoff  that  I  was  here,  and  had  at 
once,  with  her  friends,  organised  a  party  for 
the  Righi,  so  as  to  take  me  up  at  the  Kaltbad. 
Naturally,  I  started  at  once  with  them  for  the 
summit,  where  we  all  spent  the  night 

'*  Unluckily,  the  English  lady’s  child  is  re¬ 
covering  from  scarlet  fever,  and  the  mother 
could  not  be  persuaded,  in  spite  of  the  horrible 
weather,  to  stay  a  day  longer. 

”  Poor  Helena  ill,  and  suffering  from  her 
chest,  had,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  descend  early 
the  next  morning  through  dense  mist  and 
rain.  We  parted  where  we  had  met,  but  one 
courtesy  deserves  another,  and  I  have  prom¬ 
ised  Helena  to  be  in  Germany  between  the 
15th  and  25th  of  August. 

“  Is  it  not  truly  a  wonderful  piece  of  luck 
that  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  and  a  half  years 
I  should  find  a  wife  so  beautiful,  of  such  a 
free,  and  to  me  suitable  character,  who  loves 
me  so  dearly  !  and  lastly — what  is  to  me  an 
absolute  necessity — one  who  submits  so  en¬ 
tirely  to  my  will. 

The  Countess  answers  in  a  long  letter, 
and  asks,  “  Cannot  wisdom,  friendship, 
and  the  beauties  of  nature  satisfy  you 
for  a  time  ?” 

”  Ah  !  how  little  you  know  me,”  is 
his  answer.  ”  I  wish  nothing  so  ardent¬ 
ly  as  to  be  able  to  retire  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  science,  friendship,  and  nature  ; 
but  I  am  too  old  and  too  great  for 
child’s  play.” 

He  was,  it  appears,  inconstant,  and 
eager  of  conquest  where  women  were 
concerned  ;  fascinated  for  the  moment, 
and  quite  as  susceptible  to  the  triumph 


of  his  vanity  as  to  that  of  his  heart.  He 
tries  to  persuade  Helena  to  elope  with 
him.  Once,  he  said,  their  marriage  had 
become  a  fait  accompli,  her  parents  could 
make  no  further  objection.  He  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  eloquence  to  try  and  in¬ 
fluence  her,  but  she  remained  firm, 
pleading  as  an  excuse  his  political  opin¬ 
ions  and  intimacy  with  the  Countess. 
Lassalle  assured  her  “  that  his  old  friend 
valued  his  happiness  above  all  things, 
and  would  never  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
marrying.”  She  laughed,  but  at  the 
same  time  doubted  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Countess. 

The  letters  exchanged  at  this  time  be¬ 
tween  the  three  individuals  concerned 
are  of  the  most  remarkable  description, 
and  could  only  have  been  produced  in  a 
state  of  society  sadly  at  variance  with  all 
the  laws  of  morality  and  right.  Each  is 
a  study  in  its  way  :  there  is  the  flery, 
vain,  egotistical  demperat,  writing  to  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  once  been  at¬ 
tached,  to  tell  her  that  his  last  love  is 
fair,  ”  and  by  her  individuality  the  only 
woman  that  suits  me.”  En  avant, 
"  then  over  the  Rubicon.  It  leads  to 
fortune  for  you  also,  good  Countess  ;  at 
least  as  much  as  for  me.  .  .  .  The  old 
strength  is  still  there  ;  the  old  luck  there 
also.  I  will  carry  everything  to  the 
most  brilliant  issue.” 

As  a  contrast  to  him,  there  is  the  girl 
he  wants  to  marry,  with  her  frivolity, 
her  weakness,  and  her  flightinrss,  de¬ 
claring  that  she  will  and  shall  be  his 
wife,  acknowledging  herself  to  be  “  will¬ 
less”  as  a  child. 

“  But  this  time,  friend  Satan,  the  child  will 
show  you  that  it  feels  its  devilish  kinship  ; 
that  your  demoniac  neighborhood  has  at  last 
worked  on  it,  that  Nature  has  waked  out  of 
her  sleep,  and  that  a  drop  of  your  Satanic 
blood  has  rolled  into  her  veins,  giving  her 
strength  and  joy  to  live.  .  .  .  ‘  The  hard¬ 

est  thing  for  her,  however,  to  bear,’  she  writes, 
‘  is  the  thought  of  Yanko,  and  of  the  death- 
stroke  she  will  deal  him,  by  engaging  herself 
to  another.  ...  In  spite  of  my  terrible 
frivolity  /  never  had  a  trace  of  coquetry  in  my 
composition,  and  I  never  had  been  able  to 
amuse  myself  by  attaching  a  man,  however 
slightly,  to  me,  and  then  laughing  at  his  suffer¬ 
ings  with  cruel  indifference.’  ” 

The  most  dignifled  figure  of  all  is  the 
Countess  Hatzfeldt,  who  saw  all  the 
difhculties  and  dangers  of  the  position, 
and  tried  to  warn  Lassalle  from  the 
brink  of  the  precipice.  “  Remember,” 
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she  says,  ”  how  little  reason  and  judg¬ 
ment  you  have  where  women  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

The  only  answer  the  political  ”  mes- 
siah  ”  deigns  to  give  is  self-sufficient  and 
petulant,  and  ends  by  almost  openly  tell¬ 
ing  her  to  mind  her  own  business,  and 
then  the  pair  of  worthy  lovers  make  fun 
of  the  woman,  who,  whatever  her  faults 
may  have  been,  had  behaved  nobly  and 
generously  to  Lassalle,  and  was  at  that 
moment  supporting  him  with  her  money. 
Helena  takes  up  her  photograph  and 
says,  “  Your  Countess  is,  God  knows, 
not  handsome.” 

He  laughs,  agrees  with  her,  but  adds, 
”  Twenty  years  ago  she  was  beautiful  ! 
Remember  she  was  bom  in  1805.” 

”  Then  she  ought  to  have  been  in  love 
with  Napoleon  I.,”  is  the  witty  reply. 

Lassalle,  however,  with  infinite  trou¬ 
ble,  has  to  explain  to  his  Helena  that, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  she  must 
remain  friends  with  the  Countess  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  allowance  she  gives  him. 
So  it  is  decided  that  they  shall  pay  her  a 
visit  every  year. 

Meanwhile  Helena  has  to  return  to 
her  parents  at  Geneva,  where  she  found 
them  ail  in  a  state  of  happy  excitement 
on  the  subject  of  her  sister’s  engagement 
to  Count  Kayserling.  She  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  temporary  softness  of  her 
mother’s  manner  to  confess  her  own  en¬ 
gagement  to  Lassalle,  hoping  that  the 
brilliant  choice  her  sister  had  made 
would  induce  them  to  give  consent  at 
least  to  theirs.  But  swiftly  and  sudden¬ 
ly  did  the  dark  clouds  of  unhappiness 
descend  upon  her.  “  What  now  en¬ 
sued,”  she  says,  ”  is  so  terrible,  so  sad, 
that  my  heart  shudders  and  trembles 
when  I  endeavor  to  recall  the  memory 
of  it.”  Her  mother  broke  out  into  a 
flood  of  invectives,  and  went  to  fetch 
her  father,  who  with  threatening  mien 
and  trembling  voice  asked  "  what  ridi¬ 
culous  story  this  was  about  this  rascally 
democrat?”  Fraulein  von  Doenniges, 
frightened  at  the  storm  she  had  brought 
upon  herself,  fled  to  take  refuge  with 
Lassalle,  and  implored  him  to  take  her 
away.  He  with  melodramatic  dignity 
refused  to  do  so,  and  told  her  to  have 
patience  and  he  would  win  her  yet, 
openly  and  loyally  as  his  wife.  At  that 
moment  the  excited  mother,  having  dis¬ 
covered  her  daughter’s  hiding-place. 


rushed  in,  and  Lassalle  delivered  her 
daughter  back  into  her  hands.  ”  A  kiss, 
a  pressure  of  the  hand,”  she  says — “  my 
lover  was  gone,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again.”  With  all  her  vanity  and  frivolity, 
we  cannot  help,  for  the  first  time,  feeling 
a  sort  of  sympathy  for  poor  Helena  thus 
left  to  the  mercy  of  her  mother  and 
father,  who  proceeded  to  personal  vio¬ 
lence  while  conducting  her  home.  She 
was  there  locked  in  her  room,  and  told 
by  her  enraged  parents  that  she  should 
remain  a  prisoner  until  she  came  to  her 
senses. 

We  And  Lassalle  at  this  time  writing 
to  the  Countess  Hatzfeldt  as  his  ”  best 
and  only  friend,”  and  telling  her  that  he 
was  so  unhappy  that  he  wept  for  the 
first  time  for  fifteen  years.  “  You  are 
the  only  one  that  knows  what  it  means 
when  I  tell  you  that  I,  the  iron-one, 
writhe  under  my  sufferings  like  a  worm.  ’  ’ 
We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  tears 
he  shed  were  rather  those  of  resentment 
and  baffled  endeavor  than  those  of  grief 
and  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  the  woman  he 
loved. 

He  had  the  consciousness  that  if  he 
took  this  affair  in  humility  and  with 
resignation,  the  pride  that  had  kept  him 
strong  in  so  many  conflicts  would  be 
broken,  and  his  belief  in  his  ”  star” 
extinguished  for  ever. 

Soon,”  he  writes,  ”  shall  I  go  down  into 
the  earth — not  through  the  brutal  strength  that 
I  have  so  often  overcome,  but  through  the 
boundless  treachery,  through  the  unprecedent¬ 
ed  inconstancy  and  frivolity  of  a  woman  that  I 
loved  above  and  beyond  all  things.” 

Fraulein  von  Doenniges  was  hardly 
of  the  stuff  martyrs  are  made  of.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  her  own  account,  she  submit¬ 
ted  to  unheard-of  persecutions  for  her 
lover’s  sake,  and  only  yielded  after  a 
long  period  of  resistance.  According  to 
Lassalle’s  friends,  she  gave  up  the  cause 
at  once,  and  consented  to  sign  and  write 
whatever  they  told  her.  Indeed,  by 
her  own  confession,  we  ascertain  that  she 
received  frequent  visits  from  Yanko  von 
Racowitza  at  this  period.  She  calls  the 
feeling  she  nourished  tor  her  rejected 
suitor  “objective  sympathy;”  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  heartless 
coquetry  and  instability  of  character, 
especially  when  we  find  her  engaging 
herself  to  the  prince,  and  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  held  with  two  friends  of  Ferdinand’s 
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in  the  presence  of  her  father,  formally 
rejecting  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and  word¬ 
ing  her  rejection  in  the  most  insulting 
terms. 

“  If  those  foolish,  abrupt,  incredibly  heart¬ 
less  words,”  she  writes  in  these  memoirs, 
•*  which  were  later  put  in  my  mouth,  were 
really  made  by  me,  they  can  only  be  excused 
by  my  excited  and  intense  repulsion  toward 
ROstow  (one  of  Lassalle's  friends) ;  and  on 
Koinft  to  my  room  I  determined  to  write  to 
Haenie  that  evening,  and  tell  him  that  I  was 
as  faithful  as  ever  to  Lassalle,  and  that  I  wished 
him  to  tell  him  so,  when  Yanko  came  to  me, 
knelt  down,  and  said  softly,  '  It  is  no  use  ; 
Haenie  has  left  for  Munich,’  ’Gone?’  I 
said.  ‘  Yes  ;  and  Lassalle  has  challenged  your 
father  to  fight !  ’  Lassalle  !  the  declared  enemy 
of  duelling  !  He  on  whom  I  have  always  de¬ 
pended.  A  chaos  of  doubt  and  despair  de¬ 
scended  on  my  soul.  I  was  beside  myself.” 

The  actress,  accustomed  all  her  life  to 
mock  jewelry,  paint-pots,  and  tinsel, 
is  at  last  awakened  out  of  her  artificiality 
and  falseness  to  the  stern  realities  sur¬ 
rounding  her,  the  shadow  of  sorrow  and 
death  already  falls  on  her  perjured,  cow¬ 
ardly  soul.  Her  father  refused  to  fight, 
and  left  precipitately  for  Berne,  and  on 
the  poor,  much-despised  Yanko  fell  the 
responsibility  of  defending  his  lady¬ 
love’s  honor. 

"  I  felt  sure  Yanko,  who  had  accepted  Las- 
salle’s  challenge,  would  be  killed,  for  he  had 
absolutely  never  held  a  weapon  in  his  hand, 
his  delicate  health  having  obliged  him  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  anything  of  the  kind,  while  Lassalle 
was  a  well-known  shot,  but  I  hardly  even  felt 
pity  for  him,  my  only  friend.  My  one  idea 
was  to  get  to  Ferdinand.  I  would  have  tram¬ 
pled  them  all  under  foot  to  run  away  with  my 
lover.” 

This  from  a  woman  who  had  formally 
renounced  him  three  days  before. 

"  That  night  I  made  all  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  for  my  intended  flight,  burnt  all  com¬ 
promising  letters,  put  a  few  things  into  a  hand¬ 
bag,  and  put  on  two  dresses,  one  over  the 
other,  so  as  to  be  prepared  fur  several  days’ 
absence.” 

We  all  of  us  know  the  rest. 

The  duel  took  place  with  pistols  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1864,  at  Carrouge, 
near  Geneva. 

Racowitza  fired  first :  Lassalle  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  medical  skill  that  was  called  in,  he 
never  rallied,  and  after  lying  for  three 
days  in  frightful  agony — which  the  doc¬ 
tors  endeavored,  ineffectually,  to  relieve 
with  morphia — he  passed  away  on  the 


31st,  conscious  to  the  last,  recognizing 
his  friends,  and  holding  the  hand  of  the 
Countess  clasped  in  his. 

During  this  time  Helen’s  sufferings 
and  anxiety  were  indescribable. 

”  I  heard  those  around  me  whispering,  *  he 
is  suffering  tortures,  they  have  given  him 
opium.’  Three  days  pass^  in  this  suspense, 
until  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  third, 
Yanko  entered  my  room,  and  begged  me  to 
come  with  him  into  the  garden,  saying  that  he 
had  something  important  to  tell  me.  When 
we  got  there,  he  turned,  pale  and  frightened, 
and  said,  ’  Lassalle  is  dead.’ 

”  At  first  I  did  not  breathe,  but  as  he  re¬ 
peated  it,  the  certainty  forced  itself  on  my 
mind,  and  I  was  only  able  to  stammer  out, 

‘  Leave  me,’  and  then  sank  almost  unconscious 
on  the  nearest  seat,  as  if  I  myself  were  struck 
down  by  a  mortal  illness.  I  did  not  recover 
from  the  shock  for  months — indeed,  the  effects 
of  it  lasted  for  years.  My  first  sensation  was 
an  impulse  of  hatred  against  Yanko  ;  but  at 
last  a  sort  of  pity  overcame  this  feeling.  My 
resentment  toward  my  parents,  however,  in¬ 
creased  in  intensity  ;  and,  glad  to  escape  from 
their  influence,  I  married  Racowitza  six  months 
afterward,  and  nursed  him  with  devotion  and 
care  until  his  death,  which  soon  followed.” 

And  for  such  a  woman  was  a  life  that 
at  one  time  had  been  full  of  energy  and 
promise,  thrown  away. 

“  I  declare  that  1  myself  have  caused 
my  end.  Ferdinand  Lassalle.” 

was  found  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  in 
the  breast-pocket  of  the  wounded  man, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  his  arro¬ 
gance  and  vanity  he  had  brought  about 
the  events  that  terminated  so  fatally. 

There  is  something  touching,  knowing 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  to  see  the  sort 
of  worship  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  “  new  messiah  ”  by  some  of 
his  countrymen.  “  Todtenfeieren,”  or 
commemoration  services,  were  instituted 
in  his  honor,  at  which  he  was  talked  of 
as  the  “  Mighty  Titan,  who  never  died, 
who  freed  us  from  darkness  and  error, 
•who  brought  light  into  the  wilderness  of 
our  times.”  etc.  “  Many  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men,”  Becker  adds,  ”  believed  that 
Lassalle  had  died  for  them,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  his  memory  with  the  halo  of 
martyrdom.” 

He  did  not,  alas,  live  to  see  one  single 
thought  or  theory  for  which  he  had 
worked  and  longed  become  a  reality. 
His  grave  lay  at  the  entrance  of  a  bloody 
path,  along  which  New  Germany  has 
passed  ”  with  tempestuous  steps.” 

He  had  started  with  dreams  of  the 
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perfection  of  social  organization  which 
was  to  bring  about  the  Golden  Age, 
dreamed  of  by  philosophers  and  poets, 
but  "  the  key  to  effective  life  is  unity  of 
life,”  Mr.  Morley  says,  “  and  unity  of 
life  means,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
unity  of  our  human  relations.  Is  not 
every  incentive  and  every  concession  to 
vagrant  appetites  a  force  that  enwraps  a 
man  in  gratification  of  self — severs  him 
from  duty  to  others,  and  so  becomes  a 
force  of  dissolution  and  dispersion  ?” 
But,  after  all,  is  it  just  or  reasonable  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  observation  of 
the  faults  and  foibles  of  a  truly  great 
soul  ?  Let  us  rather  judge  him  in  his 
real  power  and  strength  by  these  words, 
taken  from  his  own  drama  of  ”  Frantz 
von  Sickingen 

*  Look  not  to  earth,  Balthazar,  look  above. 

In  deepest  need  does  man's  whole  energy 
First  show  itself.  Then  from  his  struggling 
soul 

All  earth-bom  doubts  which  drag  him  down 
are  chased, 

And.  then,  from  out  the  shipwreck’s  scat¬ 
tered  spars. 

And  from  the  ruins  of  its  vain  deceit. 

The  spirit  rises  purified  and  great 
Toward  the  Eternal,  which  doth  ever  lurk 
Within  the  nobler,  better  part  of  man, 

And,  setting  down  the  sum  of  all  his  life. 

He  shakes  the  burden  oS  his  valiant  breast. 
And  rushes  forth  to  fight  where  duty  calls.” 

But  what  is  our  opinion,  of  the  woman 
who  has  published  these  confessions  ? 
There  are  only  two  motives  which  can 
induce  the  performance  of  such  a  work 
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— either  the  wish  to  make  the  pretended 
confession  an  apology  ;  or  the  passion 
that  possesses  some  women  to  get  them* 
selves  talked  about  in  any  way,  and 
which  is  thus  expressed  by  a  witty 
Frenchman,  ”  Nous  nous  soucions  plus 
qu’on  parle  de  nous,  que  comment  on 
en  parle.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  she  never 
intended  to  marry  Ferdinand  {.assalle, 
and  simply  listened  to  his  passionate 
avowals  of  love  because  it  flattered  her 
vanity  to  think  that  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  of  the  day  was  at  her 
feet.  But  immediately  she  had  to  suffer 
any  persecution  for  his  sake,  Ae  gave 
him  up  without  effort  or  regret. 

She  had  been  the  ”  Golden  Fox,”  the 
object  of  adoration  of  ”  this  Jew,”  as 
she  calls  him  ;  she  had  gazed  at  the 
moon  and  watched  the  stars  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  sounded  all  the  notes  on  the 
keyboard  of  the  tender  passion  ;  but 
directly  he  wanted  to  marry  her,  she 
threw  him  over  without  a  moment’s 
compunction,  and  six  months  after  his 
death  married  Yanko  von  Racowitza. 

We  do  not  think  we  need  say  more  to 
prove  the  truth  of  her  own  words,  in 
which  she  states  that  several  years  be¬ 
fore  she  met  Lassalle  she  had  lost  the 
power  of  discriminating  between  right 
and  wrong. 

Let  her  pass  away  into  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  from  which  the  ill-fated  love  of  a 
noteworthy  man  had  for  an  instant 
called  her. —  Temple  Bar. 
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O  WILD  and  woeful  wind  ! 

Cease  for  one  moment  thy  complaining  dreary, 

And  tell  me  if  thou  art  not  sad  and  weary. 

And  if  thy  travel  is  not  long  and  eerie — 

O  wild  and  woeful  wind  ! 

O  houseless,  homeless  wind  ! 

It  wrings  my  heart  to  hear  thy  sad  lamenting  ; 

Hast  thou  a  wound  whose  pain  knows  no  relenting, 
Canst  never  lay  thy  burden  by  repenting  ? — 

O  houseless,  homeless  wind  ! 

O  sad  and  mournful  wind  ! 

From  what  wild  depths  of  human  pain  and  sorrow 
Could'st  thou  those  tones  of  restless  anguish  borrow, 
As  of  a  soul  that  dreams  of  no  to-morrow  ? — 

O  sad  and  mournful  wind  ! 
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O  solitary  wind  ! 

We  know  not  whence  thou  com’st  or  whither  ^oest, 

When  round  our  homes  thy  wizard  blast  thou  blowest, 

No  home,  nor  shelter,  thou,  poor  pilgrim,  knowest — 

O  solitary  wind  ! 

Most  melancholy  wind  ! 

Is  thine  a  requiem  o’er  the  dead  and  dying. 

Or  art  thou  some  despairing  spirit  sighing 
O’er  a  lost  Paradise  behind  thee  lying? — 

Most  melancholy  wind  ! 

Tell  me — I  long  to  know — 

Art  thou  a  wild  and  weary  penance  doing, 

Through  the  lone  wilderness  thy  way  pursuing. 

Chased  by  the  secret  of  thine  own  undoing  ? — 

Tell  me  ;  I  long  to  know. 

Hast  thou  no  other  voice, 

No  words  to  whisper  thy  most  grievous  story. 

Where  thou  didst  lose  thine  ancient  crown  of  glory, 

Ere  thou  wert  banished  to  these  deserts  hoary  ? — 

Hast  thou  no  other  voice  ? 

Oh  !  thou  art  fierce  and  wild  ! 

Thy  nightly  chariot  through  the  black  skies  lashing. 

The  cloud-shapes  round  the  mountain-summits  dashing, 

The  waves  of  ocean  round  the  wrecked  bark  crashing — 

Oh !  thou  art  fierce  and  wild  ! 

Yet,  art  thou  full  of  woe ; 

Perchance,  thou  wert  Earth’s  angel,  when  was  lighted 
Sin’s  lurid  torch,  and  all  her  bowers  were  blighted. 

Thy  poor  heart  by  that  awful  shock  benighted — 

Thou  art  so  full  of  woe. 

Hast  thou  no  hope,  no  hope  ? 

That  thy  poor,  weary  pinion  thou  art  flinging 
Against  the  star-pav^  floor,  with  echoes  ringing 
Of  angel  footsteps  and  their  anthem  singing — 

Hast  thou  no  hope,  no  hope  ? 

And  hast  thou  never  heard 
That  Sin’s  wild  torch  is  quenched  in  blood  atoning. 

And  that  in  days  to  come  Creation’s  groaning 
Will  cease,  and  rapture  fill  the  place  of  moaning — 

Oh  !  hast  thou  never  heard  ? 

But  thou  wilt  one  day  hear  ! 

For  Heaven  and  Earth  will  stand  in  silent  wonder. 

When  Love  unites  what  Sin  hath  rent  asunder. 

Proclaiming  victory  in  music-thunder — 

And  thou  wilt  that  day  hear. 

In  Heaven  will  all  be  joy. 

And  there  thy  wailing,  too,  will  cease  for  ever. 

And  thou,  perchance,  wilt  float  o’er  Life's  full  river. 

And  join  the  melody  that  ceaseth  never — 

In  Heaven,  where  all  is  joy  ! 

The  Spectator. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  W. 

Among  the  methods  of  social  reform 
which  are  comparatively  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and  sure  in  action  may  be 
placed  the  establishment  of  Free  Public 
Libraries.  Already,  indeed,  this  work 
has  been  carried  into  effect  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  towns,  and  has  passed 
quite  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  In 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
and  some  other  great  towns  where  such 
libraries  have  already  existed  for  many 
years,  there  is  but  one  opinion  about 
them.  Perhaps  it  might  better  be  said 
that  they  are  ceasing  to  be  matter  of 
opinion  at  all,  and  are  classed  with  town 
halls,  police  courts,  prisons,  and  poor- 
houses  as  necessary  adjuncts  of  our 
stage  of  civilisation.  Several  great 
towns,  including  the  greatest  of  all 
towns,  great  London  itself,  are  yet 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  devoid  of  rate-sup¬ 
ported  libraries.  As  to  towns  of  me¬ 
dium  and  minor  magnitude,  it  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  find  them  provided  with  such 
an  obvious  requisite.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to 
review  the  results  which  have  already 
been  achieved  under  William  Ewart’s 
Free  Libraries  Act,  and  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  reasons  which  may  be 
urged  in  favor  of  or  against  the  system 
of  providing  literature  at  the  public  cost. 

The  main  raison  eTitre  of  free  public 
libraries,  as  indeed  of  public  museums, 
art-galleries,  parks,  halls,  public  clocks, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  public  works, 
is  the  enormous  increase  of  utility  which 
is  thereby  acquired  for  the  community 
at  a  trifling  cost.  If  a  beautiful  picture 
be  hung  in  the  dining-room  of  a  private 
house,  it  may  perhaps  be  gazed  at  by  a 
few  guests  a  score  or  two  of  times  in  the 
year.  Its  real  utility  is  too  often  that 
of  ministering  to  the  selfish  pride  of  its 
owner.  If  it  be  hung  in  the  National 
Gallery,  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  piersons,  whose  glances, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  do  not  tend  to 
wear  out  the  canvas.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  to  books  in  common  owner¬ 
ship.  If  a  man  possesses  a  library  of  a 
few  thousand  volumes,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  must  lie  for  years  untouched 
upon  the  shelves  ;  he  cannot  possibly 
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use  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  whole  in 
any  one  year.  But  a  library  of  five  or 
ten  thousand  volumes  opened  free  to  the 
piopulation  of  a  town  may  be  used  a 
thousand  times  as  much.  It  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  case  of  what  I  propose  to  call  the 
principle  of  the  multiplication  of  utility,  a 
principle  which  lies  at  the  base  of  some 
of  the  most  important  processes  of  po¬ 
litical  economy,  including  the  division  of 
labor. 

The  extent  to  which  this  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  utility  is  carried  in  the  case  of 
free  lending  libraries  is  quite  remark¬ 
able.  During  the  first  year  that  the 
Birmingham  Free  Library  was  in  oper¬ 
ation,  every  book  in  the  library  was 
issued  on  an  average  seventeen  times, 
and  the  periodical  literature  was  actually 
turned  over  about  fifty  times.*  In  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  First  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Library  Association” 
(p.  77),  Mr.  Yates,  of  the  Leeds  Public 
Library,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
stock  and  issues  of  his  libraries.  In  the 
Central  Library  the  average  turn-over — 
that  is  to  say,  the  average  number  of 
times  that  each  book  was  used — was 
about  eighteen  times  in  1873,  gradually 
falling  to  about  twelve  times.  In  the 
branch  libraries  it  was  eight  in  1873, 
falling  to  four  and  a  half.  This  fall  in 
the  turn-over  is,  however,  entirely  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  stock  of  books, 
the  total  numbers  of  issues  having  largely 
increased.  The  general  account  of  all 
the  free  libraries,  as  given  in  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Paper — namely,  a  "  Further 
Return  concerning  the  Free  Libraries 
Acts”  (No.  277,  1877) — shows  that  each 
volume  in  the  lending  libraries  of  cor¬ 
porate  towns  is  used  on  an  average  6.55 
in  the  year,  and  in  the  reference  libraries 
2.65  times ;  in  other  than  corporate 
places  the  numbers  are  5.92  and  3.81. 
In  Scotland  there  is  a  carious  inversion  ; 
the  books  of  the  lending  libraries  being 
used  on  an  average  5.58  times,  and 
those  of  the  reference  libraries  as  much 
as  9.22  times.  The  numbers  of  volumes 

*  The  Free  Library  of  Birmingham.  By 
Edward  C.  Osborne :  *'  Transactions  of  the 
Social  Science  Association.”  London  Meet¬ 
ing,  1862,  p.  786. 
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issued  to  each  borrower  in  the  year  are 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  in  England  and 
Wales  and  more  than  forty-four  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

Of  course,  books  suffer  more  or  less 
damage  from  incessant  reading,  and  no 
small  numbers  of  books  in  free  libraries 
are  sooner  or  later  actually  worn  out  by 
steady  utilisation.  Such  books,  how¬ 
ever,  qan  almost  invariably  be  replaced 
with  ease  ;  in  any  case,  how  infinitely 
better  it  is  that  they  should  perish  in  the 
full  accomplishment  of  their  mission, 
instead  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  butter- 
man,  the  waste-dealer,  the  entomologi¬ 
cal  book-worm,  the  chamber-maid,  or 
the  other  enemies  of  books  which  Mr. 
Blades  has  so  well  described  and  anath¬ 
ematised. 

One  natural  result  of  the  extensive 
circulation  of  public  books  is  the  very 
low  cost  at  which  the  people  is  thus  sup¬ 
plied  with  literature.  Dividing  the  total 
expenditure  of  some  of  the  principal 
free  libraries  by  their  total  issues,  we 
And  that  the  average  cost  of  each  issue 
is,  at  Birmingham,  i.8</.  per  volume  ;  at 
Rochdale,  x.ijid.;  at  Manchester, 
at  Wolverhampton,  the  same.  At  Liver¬ 
pool  the  cost  was  still  lower,  being  only 
;  and  at  Tynemouth  it  was  no 
more  than  i*33i/.  In  the  smaller  libra¬ 
ries,  indeed,  the  average  cost  is,  as  we 
might  reasonably  expect,  somewhat 
larger  ;  but,  taking  the  total  returns  of 
issues  and  expenditure  as  given  in  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Sutton’s  most  valuable 
"  Statistical  Report  on  the  Free  Libra¬ 
ries  of  the  United  Kingdom,”*  we  find 
the  average  cost  pier  volume  issued  to  be 
2.311^.  This  is  by  no  means  a  fair 
mode  of  estimating  what  the  public  get 
for  their  money.  We  must  remember 
that,  in  addition  to  the  borrowing  and 
consulting  of  books,  the  readers  have 
in  most  cases  a  cheerful,  well-warmed, 
and  well-lighted  sitting-room,  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  magazine  tables. 
To  many  a  moneyless  weary  man  the 
free  library  is  a  literary  club  ;  an  un¬ 
exceptionable  refuge  from  the  strife  and 
dangers  of  life.  It  is  not  usual  to  keep 
any  record  of  the  numbers  of  piersons 
who  visit  free  libraries  for  other  pur- 

*  “  Transactions  of  the  Second  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Library  Association,"  Manchester, 
1879,  Appendix  II.  See  also  "  Proceedings," 
pp.  92-3. 


poses  than  to  apply  for  books.  But  at 
the  Manchester  libraries  in  1868-9  an 
attempt  was  made  to  count  the  numbers 
of  persons  making  use  of  the  institutions 
in  one  way  or  other.*  It  was  found  that 
there  had  been  altogether  2,172,046 
readers,  of  whom  398,840  were  bor¬ 
rowers  of  books  for  home  reading  ;  74,- 
367,  including  228  ladies,  were  readers 
in  the  reference  library;  91,201  were 
readers  to  whom  books  were  issued  on 
their  signature  in  the  branch  reading- 
rooms  ;  and  1,607,638  made  use  of  the 
current  periodicals,  books,  pamphlets, 
and  other  publications,  in  the  news¬ 
room,  in  regard  to  which  no  formality  is 
required.  Taking  the  population  of 
Manchester  at  338,722,  we  might  say 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  visit¬ 
ed  the  libraries  on  an  average  6^  times 
in  the  year  ;  or,  putting  it  in  a  more 
sensible  manner,  we  might  say,  pierhaps, 
that  every  person  of  adequate  age  visited 
the  libraries  on  an  average  about  13 
times  in  the  year. 

The  figures  already  given  seem  to 
show  that  there  is  probably  no  mode  of 
expending  public  money  which  gives  a 
more  extraordinary  and  immediate  re¬ 
turn  in  utility  and  innocent  enjoyment. 
It  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  mistake  to 
rest  the  claims  of  the  free  library 
simply  on  the  ground  of  economy.  Even 
if  they  were  very  costly,  free  libraries 
would  be  less  expensive  establishments 
than  prisons,  courts  of  justice,  poor- 
houses,  and  other  institutions  main¬ 
tained  by  public  money  ;  or  the  gin- 
palaces,  music-halls,  and  theatres  main¬ 
tained  by  private  expenditure.  Nobody 
can  doubt  that  there  is  plenty  of  money 
in  this  kingdom  to  spend  for  worse  or 
fot  better.  The  whole  annual  cost  of 
free  libraries  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  about  one  hundred  thousand 
[lounds  per  annum  ;  say,  one  fifth  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  single  first-class  iron¬ 
clad.  -Now,  this  small  cost  is  not  only  re¬ 
paid  many  times  over  by  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  utility  of  the  books,  newspapers, 
and  magazines  on  which  it  is  expended  ; 
but  it  is  likely,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
to  come  back  fully  in  the  reduction  of 
poor  rates  and  government  expenditure 
on  crime.  We  are  fully  warranted  in 

*  "  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  City  of  Manchester  on  the  Working 
of  the  Public  Free  Libraries,"  1869,  p.  5. 
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looking  upon  free  libraries  as  an 
engine  for  operating  upon  the  poorer 
portions  of  the  population.  ’In  many 
other  cases  we  do  likewise.  Mr.  Faw¬ 
cett’s  new  measure  for  attracting  small 
deposits  to  the  post-otfice  savings  banks 
by  postage-stamps  cannot  possibly  be 
approved  from  a  direct  financial  point 
of  view.  Each  shilling  deposit  occa¬ 
sions  a  very  considerable  loss  to  the  de¬ 
partment  in  expenses,  and  it  is  only  the 
hope  and  fact  that  those  who  begin  with 
shillings  will  end  with  pounds,  or  even 
tens  and  hundreds  of  pounds,  which  can 
possibly  justify  the  measure.  The  post- 
office  savings  banks  are  clearly  an  en¬ 
gine  for  teaching  thrift — in  reality  an 
expensive  one  ;  so  free  libraries  are  en¬ 
gines  for  creating  the  habit  and  power 
of  enjoying  high-class  literature,  and 
thus  carrying  forward  the  work  of  civil¬ 
isation  which  is  commenced  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  school. 

Some  persons  who  are  evidently  quite 
unable  to  deny  the  efficient  working  of  the 
free  library  system,  oppose  arguments 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the  “  previ¬ 
ous  question.”  They  would  say,  for 
instance,  that  if  there  is  so  wonderful  a 
demand  for  popular  books,  why  do  not 
the  publishers  issue  cheap  editions  which 
anybody  can  purchase  and  read  at 
home  ?  Some  astonishing  things  have 
no  doubt  been  done  in  this  way,  as  in 
the  issue  of  the  ”  Waverley  Novels”  at 
sixpence  each.  Even  this  price,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  three,  four,  or  more 
times  the  average  cost  of  the  issue  of  all 
kinds  of  literature  from  the  larger  free 
libraries.  Any  one,  moreover,  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  publishing 
business  must  know  that  such  cheap 
publication  is  quite  impracticable  except 
in  the  case  of  the  most  popular  kinds  of 
works.  Quite  recently,  indeed,  a 
”  Pictorial  New  Testament”  has  been 
issued  for  a  penny  p>er  copy,  and  Bun- 
yan’s  ”  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  But  the  copies  of  these  issues 
which  I  have  met  with  are  devoid  of 
anything  to  call  binding,  and  I  presume 
it  is  understood  that  such  publications 
could  not  have  been  undertaken  from 
pecuniary  motives.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Bible  Society,  of  course  can  issue 
Bibles  at  whatever  price  they  like,  so  long 
as  their  subscription  list  is  sufficient. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  the  pap>ers 


are  in  want  of  padding,  there  springs  up 
a  crowd  of  correspondents  who  advocate 
cheap  literature.  A  new  novel,  instead 
of  costing  3ir.  6</.,  ought  not  to  cost 
more  than  5J.  or  even  if.  Cheapness, 
we  are  assured,  is  the  secret  of  profit, 
and,  as  the  post-office  raises  a  vast  rev¬ 
enue  by  penny  stamps,  so  we  have  only 
to  issue  books  at  very  low  prices  in 
order  to  secure  a  vast  circulation  and 
great  profits.  The  superficiality  of  such 
kinds  of  argument  ought  to  be  apparent 
without  elaborate  exposure.  It  ought  to 
be  evident  that  the  possibility  of  cheap 
publication  depends  entirely  on  the 
character  of  the  publication.  There  are 
some  books  which  sell  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  or  even  the  million  ;  there  are 
others  of  which  five  hundred  copies,  or 
even  one  hundred,  are  ample  to  supply 
the  market.  Now,  the  class  of  publica¬ 
tions  which  can  be  profitably  multiplied, 
almost  to  the  limits  of  pKiwer  of  the 
printing  press,  are  those  always  vapid 
and  not  unfrequently  vicious  novelettes, 
gazettes,  and  penny  dreadfuls  of  various 
name,  whose  evil  influence  it  is  the  work 
of  the  free  library  to  counteract. 

Practically,  the  result  of  establishing 
free  libraries  is  to  bring  the  very  best 
books  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest, 
while  leaving  the  richer  classes  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  publication  of  such 
books.  Any  boy  or  beggar  who  can 
raise  sixpence  may  enjoy  from  that 
“coign  of  vantage,”  the  gallery,  some 
excellent  play  or  .opera,  which  is  really 
paid  for  by  the  stalls  and  boxes  at  los. 
bd.  or  a  guinea  a  head.  A  little  obser¬ 
vation  will  convince  any  one  that  there 
are  many  social  devices  which  carry  the 
benefits  of  wealth  to  those  who  have  no 
wealth.  Public  ownership  is  a  most 
potent  means  of  such  vulgarization  of 
pleasures.  A  public  park  is  open  to 
every  one.  Now,  if  the  burgesses  of  a 
British  borough  are  wise  enough  to  open 
a  free  library,  it  is  a  free  literary  park, 
where  the  poorest  may  enjoy  as  a  right 
what  it  is  well,  both  for  them  and  every* 
body  else,  that  they  should  enjoy. 
Judging  from  the  ample  statements  of 
the  occupations  of  book  borrowers  given 
in  tjie  annual  reports  of  various  libra¬ 
ries,  or  the  summary  of  such  reports 
printed  as  a  blue  book,*  it  is  quite  plain 

*  Return.  Free  Libraries  Acts,  No.  439^ 

1877. 
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that  the  borrowers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  persons  of  no  wealth,  few  probably 
having  an  income  of  more  than  £100  a 
year.  Too  many  science  lectures,  cheap 
entertainments,  and  free  openings  of 
exhibitions,  intended  for  the  genuine 
working  man,  are  taken  advantage  of 
chiefly  by  people  who  could  well  afford 
to  pay  ;  but  in  the  free  library  the  work¬ 
ing  man  and  the  members  of  his  family 
put  in  an  unquestionable  appearance. 
Thus,  we  And  that  at  the  Birmingham 
Library,  out  of  7688  readers  in  the  ref¬ 
erence  library  56  are  accountants,  17 
actors,  1 15  agents,  27  apprentices,  80 
architects,  153  artists,  31  bakers,  7  bed¬ 
stead-makers,  25  book-binders,  48  book¬ 
sellers,  44  bootmakers,  141  brass-work¬ 
ers,  3  bricklayers,  17  brokers,  15  brush- 
makers,  26  builders,  18  burnishers,  7 
butchers,  14  button-makers,  43  cabinet¬ 
makers,  90  carpenters,  14  carvers,  18 
chain-makers,  85  chemists,  167  clergy¬ 
men,  1562  clerks,  19  coachmakers,  8 
coal-dealers,  140  commercial  travellers, 
30  curriers,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
alphabet.  Similar  statistics  are  shown 
by  all  the  libraries  which  record  the 
occupations  either  of  borrowers  or  refer¬ 
ence  library  readers. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the 
cost  of  a  book  is  not  the  only  inconveni¬ 
ence  which  attaches  to  it.  If  a  book  is 
to  be  read  only  once,  like  a  newspaper 
or  penny  dreadful,  and  then  destroyed, 
the  cost  must  be  several,  if  not  many, 
times  as  great  as  if  furnished  by  a  circu¬ 
lating  library.  If  books  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  home,  so  that  different  members 
of  the  family  may  use  them  successively 
when  of  suitable  age,  there  is  the  cost  of 
the  bookcase  and  the  space  taken  up  in 
a  small  house  where  it  can  ill  be  spared. 
No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  cheap  litera¬ 
ture  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
through  the  second-hand  bookseller  and 
thus  multiplied  in  utility  ;  but  there  is 
much  inconvenience  in  this  method,  and 
the  second-hand  dealer  likes  to  have  a 
good  percentage. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  valuable  table  of  statis¬ 
tics  enables  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  free  library 
movement  is  capable  of  further  develop¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  rate-supported 
libraries,  not  counting  branches,  is  now 
at  leas^  86.  Of  these  only  five  are  found 
in  boroughs  having  in  1871  a  population 


less  than  10,000  ;  in  39  cases  the  popu¬ 
lation  lay  between  10,000  and  50,000  ; 
in  16  cases  between  50,000  and  100,000; 
and  in  15  cases  the  population  exceeded 
100,000.  In  the  few  remaining  cases 
the  population  could  not  be  stated.  In 
almost  all  the  towns  in  question,  too, 
the  new  census  will  doubtless  show 
greatly  increased  numbers  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
number  of  people  which  we  may  in  the 
present  day  assign  as  adequate  to  the 
efficient  support  of  a  library  ;  but,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  towns  of  about 
20,000  inhabitants  which  already  suc¬ 
ceed  with  their  libraries,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  every  town  of  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants  should  possess  its 
rate-supported  library. 

It  is  quite  an  open  question  whether 
all  towns  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
ought  not  to  h^ve  libraries  ;  the  number 
of  such  towns,  even  in  1871,  was  221, 
since  greatly  increased.  The  question 
must  soon  arise,  too,  whether  literature 
is  to  be  confined  to  towns — whether 
rural  parts  may  not  share  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  library  seated  in  the  nearest 
market  town.  Owing  to  the  simple  in¬ 
tervention  of  distance  country  people 
never  can  have  the  facilities  of  town 
dwellers,  but  on  market  days  almost 
every  farmer’s  family  could  exchange 
books. 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  Mr. 
George  Harris  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  parochial  libraries  for  working 
men,  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts.* 
The  ground  upon  which  he  advocated 
his  plan  is  very  good  as  applying  to  free 
libraries  generally — namely,  that  the 
country  already  spends  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  promoting  education,  and  yet 
omits  that  small  extra  expenditure  on  a 
universal  system  of  libraries  which  would 
enable  young  men  and  women  to  keep 
up  the  three  R’s  and  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation.  We  spend  the  £97,  as  Mr.  Harris 
put  it,  and  stingily  decline  the  £3  per 
cent  really  needed  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
£100  effective.  But  as  applied  to  rural 
districts  his  scheme  is  weak  in  the  fact 
that  numbers  and  concentration  are 
needed  to  make  an  efficient,  attractive, 
and  economical  library.  A  small  col- 


*  “  Transactions  of  the  Social  Science  As¬ 
sociation,”  Manchester  Meeting,  1866,  p.  416. 
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exhausted  by  an  active  reader,  and  fails 
ever  afterwards  to  present  the  novelty 
which  is  the  great  incentive  to  reading. 
The  fact  is  that  there  exists  no  legal  im* 
pediment  to  the  establishment  of  paro¬ 
chial  libraries,  because  the  sixth  section 
of  the  Public  Libraries  Amendment  Act 
1866  (29  and  30  Vic.  cap.  114)  provides 
that  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1855, 
and  the  corresponding  Scotch  Act, 
“  shall  be  applicable  to  any  borough, 
district,  or  parish,  or  burgh,  of  whatever 
population.’^  Moreover,  the  fourth 
section  of  the  same  act  enables  any 
parish  of  whatever  population  to  unite 
with  the  town  council  of  a  neighboring 
borough,  or  a  local  board,  or  other  com¬ 
petent  authority,  and  provide  a  free  lib¬ 
rary  at  the  joint  expense.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  these  powers  have  hardly  been 
put  into  operation  at  all. 

According  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  tables, 
there  is  only  one  free  library  district, 
that  of  Birkenhead,  which  has  succeeded 
in  incorporating  the  "out-townships.” 
At  Leamington,  Newport,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Southport,  Thurso,  and  Wigan  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  get  neighbor¬ 
ing  districts  to  join,  but  without  success. 
In  several  important  boroughs,  such  as 
Liverpool,  Salford,  Manchester,  even 
the  lending  libraries  are  open  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  country  around,  and  in 
other  places  the  librarians  interpret  their 
rules  with  great  liberality.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  reference  depart¬ 
ments  are  freely  open  to  all  comers,  any 
questions  which  are  asked  having  a 
purely  statistical  purpose.  The  Man¬ 
chester  librarians  printed  in  1865  a  table 
showing  the  residences  of  readers. 
While  62,597  belonged  to  Manchester 
and  Salford,  5666  came  from  other  parts 
of  Lancashire,  3  from  Bedford,  849 
from  Cheshire,  124  from  Derbyshire,  2 
from  Devonshire,  2  from  Durham,  3 
from  Leicestershire,  83  from  London, 
139  from  Yorkshire,  5  from  Ireland,  8 
from  Scotland,  4  from  Wales,  and  6 
from  America.  Although  this  liberality 
is  wise  and  commendable  in  the  case  of 
such  wealthy  cities  as  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  it  is  obviously  unfair  that 
small  towns  should  provide  books  for 
half  a  county,  and  though  the  difficulty 
is  surmounted  in  a  few  places,  such  as 
Dundalk  and  Rochdale,  by  allowing 


tion,  the  really  satisfactory  method 
would  be  for  the  parishes  to  adopt  the 
Free  Libraries  Acts,  and  pay  a  small 
contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  nearest 
free  library  district. 

If  this  were  frequently  done,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  arrangement 
could  be  devised  for  circulating  the 
books  of  the  lending  department  through 
the  surrounding  parishes,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mullins.  It  would  be 
rather  too  Utopian  to  suggest  the  adop¬ 
tion  in  this  country  of  the  method  of 
book-lending  which  has  long  been  in 
successful  operation  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria.  Thus,  under  the  enlightened 
management  of  Sir  Redmond  Barry, 
whose  recent  death  must  be  a  serious 
loss  to  the  colony,  the  duplicates  of  the 
Melbourne  Public  Library  are  placed  in 
cases  of  oak,  bound  with  brass  clips, 
lined  with  green  baize,  and  divided  by 
shelves.  Each  case  contains  about  fifty 
volumes,  and  is  transmitted  free  of  cost 
by  railway  or  steamer  to  any  public 
library,  mechanics’  institution.  Athe¬ 
naeum,  or  corporate  body  which  applies 
for  a  loan.  When  a  series  of  lectures 
on  any  subject  are  about  to  be  given  in 
some  remote  part  of  the  colony,  a  box 
of  suitable  books  bearing  on  the  subject 
will  be  made  up  at  Mell^urne  upon  ap¬ 
plication.  The  volumes  may  be  retain¬ 
ed  for  three  months  or  more.  The 
number  of  volumes  thus  circulated  in 
r 876-7  was  8000,  and  by  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  utility,  they  were  rendered  equiv¬ 
alent  to  32,000  volumes,  in  seventy-two 
towns  of  an  aggregate  population  of 
440,000.  A  full  description  o(  this 
method  of  circulation  was  given  by  Sir 
Redmond  Barry  at  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Librarians  in  1877,  in  the  report 
of  which  important  meeting  it  will  be 
found  (pp.  134-5,  194-9)  duly  printed. 
An  account  of  an  enterprising  village 
library  club  in  the  New  York  county 
will  be  found  in  the  American  Library 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  No.  2,  p.  67. 

This  method  of  circulating  libraries  is 
not,  however,  so  novel  as  it  might  seem 
to  the  average  Englishman.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  extensive  systems  of  coun¬ 
try  circulation  maintained  by  Mudie, 
Smith,  the  London  Library,  and  some 
other  institutions,  there  has  long  existed 
in  East  Lothian  a  system  of  Itinerating 
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Libraries, originally  founded  by  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Brown  of  Haddington.  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  libraries  is  fully  described 
in  a  very  able  and  interesting  pamphlet 
upon  “The  Free  Libraries  of  Scotland,” 
written  by  an  assistant  librarian,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  & 
Son,  of  129  West  George  Street,  Glas¬ 
gow.  Samuel  Brown’s  plan  was  to 
make  up  a  collection  of  fifty  books,  to 
be  stationed  in  a  village  for  two  years, 
and  lent  out  gratuitously  to  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years  who  would 
take  proper  care  of  them.  At  the  end 
of  the  two  years  the  books  w’ere  called 
in  and  removed  to  another  lo\^  or  vil¬ 
lage,  a  fresh  collection  of  fifty  different 
works  taking  their  place.  The  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  novelty  was  thus  fully  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  the  utility  of  the  books 
was  multiplied  in  a  very  effective  way. 
The  scheme  was  for  many  years  very 
successful,  though  hardly  so  much  so  as 
the  more  recent  free  libraries.  The 
books  apf>ear  to  have  been  issued  on  an 
average  about  seven  or  eight  times  a 
year.  At  one  period  there  were  as 
many  as  fifty  of  these  local  libraries,  all 
confined  within  the  limits  of  East 
Lothian.  The  system  is  said  to  have 
been  started  about  the  year  t8r6,  and  it 
reached  its  climax  about  t832.  In  that 
year  a  charge  of  one  penny  per  volume 
was  impo.sed  during  the  first  year  of 
issue,  Samuel  Brown  being  of  opinion 
that  he  had  so  far  educated  the  popula¬ 
tion  that  they  could  bear  this  small  im¬ 
post.  In  this  he  was  mistaken,  and  the 
number  of  readers  began  to  fall  off. 
The  death  of  the  originator  in  r839  ac¬ 
celerated  the  decline  of  his  admirable 
scheme,  and  at  present  but  slight  ves¬ 
tiges  of  his  remarkable  network  of  libra¬ 
ries  remain. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  itinerating  libraries  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  Lord  Brougham, 
and  is  described  in  his  "  Practical  Ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  Education  of  the 
People”  (London,  1825),  a  tract  which 
marks  an  era  in  social  reform,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  germs  of  much  that  has  since 
been  re.ilized.  Lord  Brougham  says  of 
Samuel  Brown's  plan  : 

“  It  be^an  with  only  a  few  volumes  ;  but  he 
now  has  nineteen  Itinerating  Libraries  of  fifty 
volumes  each,  which  are  sent  round  the  differ¬ 
ent  stations,  remaining  a  certain  time  at  each. 


For  these  there  are  nineteen  divisions,  and  fif¬ 
teen  stations,  four  divisions  being  always  in 
use  at  the  chief  town,  and  two  at  another  town 
of  some  note.  An  individual  at  each  station 
acts  as  librarian.  There  are  700  or  8ao  read¬ 
ers,  and  the  expenses,  under '  £f)0  a  year,  are 
defrayed  by  the  produce  of  a  sermon,  the  sale 
of  some  tracts,  and  subscriptions,  in  small 
sums  averaging  5s.  This  plan  is  now  adopted 
in  Berwickshire,  by  Mr.  Buchan,  of  Kelloe, 
with  this  very  great  improvement,  that  the 
current  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  readers, 
who  pay  twopence  a  month,  and  1  hope  choose 
the  b^ks.” 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  plan 
of  itinerating  libraries,  or  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  it  and  what  we  may  call  the  Red¬ 
mond  Barry  plan,  as  carried  out  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  is  just  the  thing  needed  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  benefits  of  the  free  library  to 
the  rural  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
Every  three  months,  for  instance,  the 
central  library  in  the  tnarket  town  might 
dispatch  to  each  principal  village  in  the 
neighborhood  a  parcel  of  fifty  books  in 
a  box  like  that  used  at  Melbourne  ;  after 
remaining  twelve  months  in  use  there, 
the  parcel  should  be  returned  to  the 
principal  library  for  examination  and 
repair,  and  then  reissued  to  some  other 
village.  A  farthing  or  at  the  most  a 
halfpenny  rate  would  amply  afford  a 
sufficient  contribution  from  the  country 
parish  to  the  market  town.  The  books 
might  be  housed  and  issued  in  the  board 
school-room,  the  parish  school-room, 
the  workman’s  club,  or  other  public 
building,  at  little  or  no  cost.  Even  the 
vestry  of  the  parish  church  would  not  be 
desecrated  by  such  a  light-and-life-giv- 
ing  box  of  books.  Should  this  plan  of 
circulation  be  eventually  carried  into 
effect,  we  might  expect  that  every  town 
of  5000  inhabitants  would  become  the 
centre  of  a  district.  Estimating  roughly, 
we  ought  to  have  some  500  free  central 
libraries  and  news-rooms,  with  a  great 
many  more,  perhaps  3000,  village  circu¬ 
lating  libraries. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  even  should 
the  free  library  system  assume  in  time 
the  dimensions  here  contemplated,  there 
is  no  fear  of  injury  to  the  interests  of 
any  respectable  publishers,  owners  of 
circulating  libraries,  newspaper  proprie¬ 
tors,  or  others.  It  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  who  observe  the  action 
of  free  libraries  that  they  create  rather 
than  quench  the  thirst  for  literature.  As 
Mr.  Mullins  says  :  “  Booksellers,  who 
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feared  that  they  would  injure  their  trade, 
find  that  they  create  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  multiply  their  customers.  Sub¬ 
scription  libraries  find  that  the  free 
libraries,  so  far  from  injuring  them, 
serve  as  pioneers  for  them.”  At  the 
same  time,  this  plan  would  add  consid¬ 
erably  to  the  funds  of  the  town  libraries, 
and  the  country  people  when  going  to 
town  would  fairly  acquire  the  right  of 
using  the  news-rooms  and  reference 
library.  No  doubt  it  seems  rather  a 
grotesque  idea  to  speak  of  a  country 
bumpkin  frequenting  a  reference  library, 
but  it  is  what  we  are  gradually  coming 
to.  At  any  rate,  it  may  most  confi¬ 
dently  be  said  that  we  must  come  to  it 
unless  we  are  content  to  be  left  far  be¬ 
hind  in  the  race  of  intellectual,  material, 
and  moral  progress.  What  we  are  too 
stupid  and  antiquated  to  do,  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States  are  doing.  The 
eyes  of  the  British  landowner  and  the 
British  farmer  have  been  opened  a  little 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  most  con¬ 
servative  people  will  perhaps  appreciate 
more  than  they  would  formerly  have 
done  the  value  of  the  warning — ”  Be¬ 
ware  of  the  competition  of  your  own 
educated  offspring.” 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  find  fault 
with  minor  towns,  while  the  vast  metro¬ 
polis  of  London,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  name,  remains  practically  devoid  of 
rate-supported  libraries.  The  fact  it¬ 
self  is  its  own  condemnation  ;  no  ex¬ 
tenuation  is  p>ossible  ;  it  is  a  case  of 
mere  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation. 
It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  there  are 
no  free  libraries  in  London.  There  is 
in  Westminster  a  real  rate-suppmrted 
library  belonging  to  the  united  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  started  as 
long  ago  as  1857,  with  only  three  dis¬ 
sentient  votes.  It  is  a  lending  library 
possessing  11,700  volumes,  with  an 
annual  issue  of  nearly  85,000  volumes, 
and  it  is  supported  by  a  halfpenny  rate. 
To  show  the  extent  of  the  deficiency  in 
London,  it  is  enough  to  mention  that 
the  eighty-six  provincial  towns  possess¬ 
ing  free  libraries  have  an  aggregate 
population  (in  1871)  of  not  quite  six 
millions  of  persons ;  while  London, 
with  its  one  small  rate-supported  library, 
has  a  population  of  3,620,000  persons. 

Though  there  is  only  one  library  under 
the  public  library  act  as  yet,  there  are 


several  free  libraries  of  various  impor¬ 
tance  and  character.  There  is  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Guildhall  Library,  so  well  man¬ 
aged  by  Mr.  Overall,  and  supported  by 
the  corporation  of  the  city.  There  is  a 
small  free  library  at  Notting  Hill,  main¬ 
tained  entirely  by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  James  Hey  wood,  F.R.S.  Several 
institutions,  too,  have  of  late  thrown 
open  small  libraries  to  the  public,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  free  library  of  1000  vol¬ 
umes,  with  abundant  periodicals,  main¬ 
tained  entirely  on  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  South  London  Working 
Men’s  College  at  143  Upper  Kenning- 
ton  Lane.  Bethnal  Green  practically 
possesses  a  fair  library  of  5000  volumes, 
opened  to  the  public  by  the  trustees  of 
”  The  Hall  ”  in  London  Street.  In  St. 
Pancras  an  anonymous  lady  benefactress 
opened  a  small  free  library  at  29  Cam¬ 
den  Street,  and  after  three  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  it  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  subscribers  and 
residents  of  the  parish,  who  are  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  its  usefulness. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  several  other  im¬ 
portant  libraries  which  are  practically 
free  to  the  public.  The  Lambeth  Palace 
Library  is  open  to  the  public  on  Mon¬ 
days,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays,  and  Tuesday  mornings  ;  but 
the  collection  of  books,  though  highly 
valuable  to  the  scholar,  is  totally  unsuit- 
ed  to  popular  use.  .The  excellent  library 
of  the  London  Institution  in  Finsbury 
Circus  is  practically  opened  to  the  use 
of  any  suitable  readers  by  the  liberality 
of  the  managers  of  that  institution  and 
the  public  spirit  of  its  principal  libra¬ 
rian,  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson.  The  re¬ 
markable  scientific  library  collected  by 
Sir  Francis  Ronalds  and  bequeathed  to 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  is 
also  available  to  the  public.  But  such 
special  libraries  do  not  in  the  least  fill 
the  place  occupied  in  Manchester,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  other  towns  by  the  public 
libraries,  with  their  numerous  branches, 
news-rooms,  etc. 

It  has  been  seriously  argued  that  I^n- 
don  does  not  want  rate-suppmrted 
libraries  because  there  is  in  the  British 
Museum  avast  library  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  state.  To  any  one  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  British 
Musoum  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  an 
answer  to  such  an  absurd  argument.  It 
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would  be  in  the  highest  degree  waste¬ 
ful  and  extravagant  to  open  such  a 
library  to  popular  use.  Panizzi’s  great 
reading-room  is  the  national  literary  lab¬ 
oratory,  whence  no  small  part  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  country  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  draws  its  material  and  inspiration. 
The  cost  may  be  considerable,  but  the 
work  done  there  is  essential.  Already 
the  privileges  of  the  reading-room  are  to 
some  extent  abused  by  loungers,  stu¬ 
dents  reading  the  commonest  text-blooks, 
or  others  who  like  the  soft  seats  and 
rather  warm  atmosphere  ;  but  it  is  im- 
pKjssible  to  draw  the  line  with  perfect 
accuracy.  If  any  change  is  to  be  made, 
more  restriction  rather  than  more  free¬ 
dom  of  entry  to  the  Museum  library  is 
desirable.  In  any  case,  the  National 
Library  is  probably  the  most  admirable 
and  the  most  admirably  managed  insti¬ 
tution  belonging  to  the  British  nation  ; 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  free 
library  movement. 

Not  far  from  the  Museum  is  another 
library  which  might  well  be  converted 
into  a  free  public  library.  It  is  known 
as  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  and  is  placed 
in  a  very  suitable  building  in  Grafton 
Street,  close  to  University  College.  It 
was  founded  by  a  Nonconformist  min¬ 
ister,  and  contains  a  rather  strong  in¬ 
fusion  of  theological  literature.  In  later 
years,  however,  the  trustees  have  added 
the  best  books  of  general  literature  and 
science,  and  they  admit  any  properly  in¬ 
troduced  person  to  read  or  even  borrow 
the  books.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained, 
however,  that  the  library  renders  the 
public  services  which  it  might  readily 
do.  In  the  close  vicinity  of  University 
College  and  the  Museum,  it  is  not  needed 
as  a  scholar’s  library,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  should  be  converted  into  a 
people’s  library. 

In  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  and  possibly  several  other 
practically  free  libraries,  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  no  institution  well  adapted 
to  give  London  rate-payers  an  idea  of  the 
advantages  which  are  really  within  their 
reach  under  the  libraries  acts,  if  they 
would  once  overcome  the  interested 
owners  of  cottage  property  and  others, 
who  from  selhsh  motives  oppose  every¬ 
thing  appearing  to  tend  towards  the 
slightest  increase  of  the  rates.  If  the 
populace  of  London  could  become  per¬ 


sonally  acquainted  with  a  well-construct¬ 
ed  free  library,  with  its  open  doors,  its 
cheerful  lights  and  bright  hres,  its  invit¬ 
ing  newspaper  stands,  its  broad  tables 
littered  over  with  the  best  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  periodical  literature,  with  here 
and  there  perhaps  a  small  table  for 
chess,  and  other  quiet  occupations,  I 
feel  sure  they  would  demand  a  like  insti¬ 
tution  in  every  division  of  that  house- 
covered  province  called  London.  For 
some  years  past  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Libraries  Association,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Librarians’  Conference,  has  been  striv¬ 
ing,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
Edward  B  Nicholson,  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  the  acts  in  the  metropolis, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  some  success. 

In  addition  to  their  principal  work  of 
popularizing  the  best  literature  of  the 
country,  public  libraries  have  other  func¬ 
tions  to  perform  of  no  slight  import¬ 
ance.  The  reference  departments  will 
naturally  become  in  the  progress  of  time 
the  depositories  of  collections  of  local 
literature  and  records  which  would 
otherwise  not  improbably  perish.  The 
public  librarian  will  consider  it  part  of 
his  duty  to  collect  the  ephemeral  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  local  press.  Local  pam¬ 
phlets,  municipal  reports,  companies’  re¬ 
ports,  fly-sheets  of  various  kinds,  local 
newspapers,  minor  magazines,  election 
squibs — in  fact,  all  the  documents  which 
register  the  life  of  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  should  be  sedulously  brought  to¬ 
gether,  filed,  and  bound  after  due  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
that  the  British  Museum  collects  every¬ 
thing  which  issues  from  the  press,  but 
this  applies  at  the  best  only  to  publica¬ 
tions  having  copyright.  Mr.  \V.  E.  A. 
Axon  has  urged  that  the  Museum 
should  not  only  collect  all  literature,  but 
issue  periodical  indexes  of  all  that  is 
printed.  I  hardly  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  the  Museum  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
increasing  mass  of  printed  documents. 
Already  the  newspaper  collections  are 
increasing  so  much  in  bulk  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  space  for  them.  I  know, 
as  a  positive  fact,  that  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  statistical  reports,  police  re¬ 
ports,  country  finance  reports,  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  public,  private,  or 
semi-private,  which  seldom  do  and  hard¬ 
ly  can  find  their  way  to  the  Museum,  or 
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where  the  Museum  necessarily  fails,  the 
local  library  can  easily  succeed,  so  as  to 
become  in  time  the  depository  of  invalu¬ 
able  materials  for  local  history  and  sta¬ 
tistical  inquiry. 

A  good  deal  is  already  being  done  in 
this  direction,  as  explained  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  K.  Wright,  of  the  Plymouth  Free 
Library,  in  the  report  of  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Library  Association  (pp. 

44- 50).  At  Liverpool,  Mr.  Cowell  is 
collecting,  arranging,  and  cataloguing  a 
large  number  of  books,  plans,  maps,  and 
drawings  of  local  interest.  At  Rochdale 
and  Bristol  like  efforts  are  being  made. 
In  the  Leicester  Library  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  “  Leicestershire  Department.” 
Birmingham  has  unfortunately  lost  its 
noble  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  Libra¬ 
ries,  and  what  is  almost  worse,  its  irre¬ 
placeable  Staunton  collection  of  War¬ 
wickshire  literature  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  flames.  But  Mr.  Mullins  is  doing 
all  that  can  be  done  to  re-create  a  valu¬ 
able  local  library.  At  Plymouth,  Mr. 
Wright  is  himself  forming  the  nucleus 
of  a  future  Devon  and  Cornwall  library. 

Free  libraries  will  also  become  event¬ 
ually  the  depositories  of  many  special 
collections  of  books  formed  in  the  first 
place  by  enthusiastic  collectors.  At  the 
London  Conference  of  Librarians,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Walford  showed  (Report,  pp. 

45- 49)  what  important  services  may  be 
done  in. this  way;  and  in  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  (pp.  54-60,  Appendix,  pp.  139-148) 
there  is  a  really  wonderful  account  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Nodal  of  the  special  col¬ 
lections  of  books  existing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Manchester.  The  best 
possible  example  of  what  may  be  done 
by  a  free  library  is  furnished  by  the 
Wigan  Free  Public  Library.  The  libra¬ 
rian  at  Wigan,  Mr.  Henry  Tennyson 
Folkard,  has  formed  a  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  works  relating  to  mining, 
metallurgy,  and  manufactures,  and  has 
lately  issued  a  first  index  catalogue. 
This  forms  a  complete  guide,  or  at  least 
a  first  attempt  at  a  complete  guide,  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  time  other  librarians  will 
take  up  other  special  branches  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  prepare  like  bibliographical 
guides. 

It  is  not  well  to  ignore  the  fact  that 


and  doubtful,  side  to  the  somewhat  cou- 
leur  de  rose  view  which  we  have  taken  of 
free  libraries.  There  are  a  few  persons 
who  assert  that  reading  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  carried  to  a  vicious  and  enervating 
excess.  At  the  Manchester  meeting  of 
the  Library  Association,  Mr.  J.  Taylor 
Kay,  the  librarian  of  Owens  College, 
read  a  paper,  much  criticised  at  the 
time,  on  “  The  Provision  of  Novels  in 
Rate- supported  Libraries.”  In  previous 
years  Mr.  Kay  was  one  of  the  staff  at 
the  Manchester  Free  Library,  and  the 
following  is  the  result  of  his  observation 
of  readers  :  “  For  many  years  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  has  been  before  my  notice, 
and  continually  confirmed  by  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Manchester  Free  Libra¬ 
ries,  that  schoolboys  or  students  who 
took  to  novel  reading  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  never  made  much  progress  in  after 
life.  They  neglected  real  practical  life 
for  a  sensually  imaginative  one,  and  suf¬ 
fered  accordingly  from  the  enervating 
influence.”  This  matter  is  far  too  de¬ 
batable  to  be  argued  out  in  this  place, 
and  1  would  only  answer  to  Mr.  Kay 
that  it  is  quite  too  late  in  the  political 
day  to  think  of  restraining  the  reading 
of  sensational  literature.  In  this  respect 
our  boats  were  long  since  burnt  behind 
us.  Time  was  when  the  paper  duty  and 
various  cunningly  devised  stamp  duties 
were  supposed  to  save  the  common  p>eo- 
ple  from  the  demoralizing  effects  of  lite¬ 
rature.  But  the  moralist  has  now  only 
to  notice  some  of  the  dingy  shops  crowd¬ 
ed  with  cheap  penny  and  halfpenny 
papers,  in  order  to  feel  that  restraint  of 
literature  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  much 
as  the  parish  stocks  or  the  ducking-stool. 
There  is  a  perfect  deluge  of  low  class 
and  worthless  periodical  literature 
spreading  over  the  country,  and  it  can 
only  be  counteracted  by  offering  gratui¬ 
tous  supplies  of  literature,  which,  whether 
it  be  fiction  or  not,  may  at  any  rate  be 
pure  and  harmless,  and  often  of  great 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  What 
between  the  multiplying  powers  of  the 
steam  press  and  the  cheapness  of  straw 
and  wood  paper,  fiction  of  the  ”  penny 
dreadful  ”  class  can  be  issued  ad  infi- 
nitum.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  to  read  the 
most  worthless  and  often  immoral  trash, 
or  whether  they  are  to  have  the  best 
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class  of  fiction — that  of  Dickens,  of 
George  Eliot,  of  Trollope,  and  the  rest 
— placed  within  their  reach. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  and 
are  being  made  by  societies  or  by  en¬ 
lightened  publishers  to  place  constant 
supplies  of  pure  and  yet  attractive  lite¬ 
rature  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  But  I  venture  to  think  that 
a  wide  extension  of  the  free  library 
system  is  a  necessary  complement  to 
such  efforts.  It  seems  to  me  impossi¬ 
ble  to  publish  the  best  light  literature  at 
a  price  to  compete  with  the  inane  penny 
or  halfpenny  novelettes,  whereas  the 
free  library  offers  the  best  works  of 
fiction  or  general  literature  free  of 
charge  to  the  borrowers,  and  at  a  cost 
to  the  public  not  exceeding  a  penny  or 
twopence  for  a  whole  volume. 

One  point  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  about  free  libraries  is,  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  most  permanent  and 
progressive  institutions.  I  have  pointed 
out  in  a  former  article  {Contemporary 
Review,  February,  1880,  Vol.  xxxvii,  p, 
181)  how  evanescent  many  kinds  of 
social  movements  have  proved  to  be. 
But  an  important  collection  of  books, 
once  formed  and  housed,  is  a  solid  nu¬ 
cleus,  which  attracts  gifts  and  legacies, 
and  often  grows  altogether  beyond  the 
conception  of  the  first  founders.  It 
would  be  possible  to  mention  many  public 
libraries  which  had  small  beginnings  and 
are  already  great.  With  the  increase  of 
education  and  general  intelligence,  libra¬ 
ries  will  be  far  more  esteemed  institu¬ 
tions  half  a  century  hence  than  they  are 
now.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  then,  a 
wiser  and  better  way  in  which  a  rich 
man  or  a  rich  woman  may  spend  avail¬ 
able  wealth  than  in  founding  a  free 
library  in  some  town  which  has  hitherto 
feared  the  first  cost  of  the  undertaking. 
Several  free  libraries  have  already 
been  established  more  or  less  at  the  cost 
of  individuals.  The  Liverpool  Library 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Brown,  on  a  site  given  by  the 
corporation.  The  Paisley  Library 
building  was  presented  by  Sir  P.  Coats. 
Mr.  David  Chadwick  gave  a  building 
and  books,  all  complete,  to  Macclesfield. 
Mr.  Bass  built  the  Derby  Library.  The 
Wigan  Library  building  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  while  Mr.  Winnard 
presented  £12,000  for  the  purchase  of 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXHL,  No.  5 


books.  The  site  of  the  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  Library,  together  with  a  handsome 
sum  of  money,  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Campbell,  a  local  society  presenting  a 
library  of  books  and  a  museum.  At 
Reading  the  adoption  of  the  act  was  de¬ 
feated  seven  years  ago  ;  but  Mr.  William 
Palmer,  of  the  great  biscuit  firm,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  open  a  library  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  under  the  management  of  a  lady 
librarian.  The  library  soon  became  so 
popular  that  when  the  rate-payers  again 
voted  there  was  only  a  single  dissentient. 
Hereford,  Coventry,  and  several  other 
places  owe  their  libraries  partly  to  bene¬ 
factors,  while  in  many  cases  valuable 
collections  of  books  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  public  by  individuals  or 
societies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  list 
of  benefactions  will  be  largely  increased 
in  future  years. 

The  economical  working  of  free  li¬ 
braries  has  been  much  advanced  by  the 
invention  of  Indicators,  which,  like 
finger-posts  at  cross-roads,  afford  a  great 
deal  of  information  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  The  one  now  most  in  use  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  John  Elliot,  librarian  to 
the  Wolverhampton  Public  Library.  It 
was  preceded,  indeed,  by  a  rude  kind  of 
indicator-board  with  the  numbers  of  the 
books  painted  upon  it,  and  p>egs  which 
could  be  stuck  into  holes  so  as  to  show 
to  the  library  attendants  whether  the 
book  so  numl^red  was  in  or  out.  Mr. 
Diall,  of  Liverpool,  improved  upon  this 
board  by  using  numbered  blocks,  so 
moving  upon  a  slide  that  they  would  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  public  the  numbers  of  all 
books  available  for  borrowing. 

Mr.  Elliot's  Indicator  is  a  much  more 
valuable  instrument,  for  it  not  only 
shows  at  a  glance  whether  any  book  is 
in  or  out,  but  it  also  affords  a  means  of 
recording  mechanically  the  names  of  bor¬ 
rowers,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  replace 
the  use  of  book-ledgers  or  other  written 
records.  It  was  well  described  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Haggerston,  of  the  South  Shields 
Library,  at  a  conference  of  the  Northern 
Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutions. 
Some  account  of  it  will  also  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  First  Meeting  of 
the  Library  Association,  in  the  paper  of 
Mr.  James  Yates  (pp.  76-78)  already 
referred  to.  The  Indicator  consists  of 
upright  square  frames,  each  containing 
a  thousand  small  shelves,  in  ten  vertical 
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divisions  of  one  hundred  shelves  each. 
The  two  faces  of  the  frame  are  identical, 
with  the  exception  that  the  one  exposed 
towards  the  public  is  covered  with  plate 
glass  so  as  to  prevent  meddling,  while 
the  librarians  have  access  to  the  inner 
face.  Each  shelf  is  numbered  on  both 
faces  with  the  number  of  the  one  book 
which  it  represents.  When  a  borrower 
takes  a  book  out,  he  hands  his  library 
ticket  to  the  librarian,  who  writes  upon 
it  the  number  of  the  book  taken  and  the 
date  of  borrowing,  and  then  places  it  on 
the  shelf  corresponding  to  the  book, 
where  it  remains  until  the  book  is  re¬ 
turned.  If  any  other  person  comes  in¬ 
tending  to  borrow  the  same  book,  he 
looks  at  the  Indicator,  and  seeing  the 
ticket  of  the  borrower  lying  in  the  cor* 
resp>onding  shelf,  knows  at  once  that  the 
book  is  out.  It  is  also  possible  to  indi¬ 
cate,  by  appropriate  marks  placed  on  the 
shelves,  that  books  are  at  the  binders, 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  or  missing. 
An  immense  deal  of  trouble  in  searching 
and  inquiring  is  saved  by  this  simple 
means.  The  Indicator,  as  thus  con¬ 
structed,  has  been  in  use  at  the  Public 
Libraries  of  Paisley,  Exeter,  Coventry, 
Hereford,  Bilston,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Leeds,  South  Shields,  Wolverhampton, 
Cardiff,  Leicester,  Derby,  Sheffield, 
Darlaston,  and  Southport,  besides  some 
private  subscription  libraries. 

Efficient  as  Elliot's  Indicator  may 
seem,  Mr.  Cotgreave,  formerly  Librarian 
at  Wednesbury,  but  now  in  charge  of  the 
beautiful  little  library  approaching  com¬ 
pletion  at  Richmond  (Surrey),  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  improvements  upon  it. 
In  this  new  Indicator  the  frames  and 
shelves  are  much  the  same  as  in  Elliot’s, 
but  each  shelf  bears  a  very  small  book 
or  ledger,  about  three  inches  long  and 
one  inch  wide.  This  is  attached  to  a 
tin  slide  bearing  the  number  of  the 
library  book  on  each  end,  but  in  differ¬ 
ent  colors.  When  a  borrower  applies 
for  any  book,  say  117D,  the  librarian, 
while  delivering  the  brok,  takes  out  of 
the  Indicator  the  corresponding  slide 
and  small  ledger,  records  in  spaces 
therein  the  number  of  the  borrower’s 
card  and  the  date  of  issue,  and  then  re¬ 
places  the  slide  with  the  reverse  end 
_  foremost — i.e.,  towards  the  public.  Any 
subsequent  applicant  will  then  see  by 
the  altered  color  of  the  book  number 


that  the  book  is  out.  Mr.  Cotgreave 
has  also  devised  a  simple  system  of  date 
marks,  which  will  show  in  which  week, 
and,  if  required,  on  what  day  in  each 
week,  a  book  was  borrowed.  The  chief 
advantages  of  this  Indicator  is  the  fact 
that  it  preserves  in  the  small  ledger  a 
permanent  record  of  the  use  of  each 
book.  There  are  various  incidental  ad¬ 
vantages  not  easily  to  be  appreciated  ex¬ 
cept  by  those  frequently  using  these  de¬ 
vices.  It  is  almost  impossible,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  make  mistakes  with  Cot- 
greave’s  Indicator  by  misplacing  cards, 
because  all  the  shelves  are  full  except 
that  which  is  being  dealt  with.  The 
numbers  of  the  books,  again,  can  be  re¬ 
arranged,  if  required,  without  taking  the 
framework  of  the  Indicator  to  pieces. 

The  economy  effected  in  the  working 
of  a  large  public  library  by  the  use  of 
these  Indicators  is  very  remarkable. 
Thus  it  is  stated  that  in  the  Leeds  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  books  can  be  easily  issued 
by  the  use  of  Elliot’s  Indicator  at  the 
rate  of  76  per  hour,  and  at  the  cost  of 
23J.  3<f.  per  1000  volumes.  In  the 
Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  books 
were  issued  without  an  Indicator  at  the 
rate  of  1 1  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  £5  6f . 
per  1000.  At  South  Shields  as  many  as 
169  volumes  have  been  issued  in  one 
hour,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one 
volume  per  minute  for  each  member  of 
the  staff !  At  Wolverhampton  one 
librarian,  assisted  by  two  boys,  effected 
a  total  issue  in  one  year  of  97,800  books. 
Technical  details  of  this  sort  may  seem 
trifling,  but  they  are  really  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  showing  what  ingenuity  and 
systematization  can  do  in  bringing  the 
best  classes  of  literature  within  the  reach 
of  the  people. 

.  Looking  back  over  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years,  it  is  surprising  to  notice 
what  an  advance  has  b^n  accomplished 
in  our  notions  of  library  economy  and 
extension.  This  is  greatly  due,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  the  reflex  effect  of  American 
activity.  A  glance  through  the  Special 
Report  on  the  Public  Libraries  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  iheir  history, 
condition,  and  management,  issued  at 
Washington  in  1876,  shows  how  wide 
are  the  American  ideas  of  library 
management.  The  Library  Journal, 
edited  by  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  official  organ  of  the  American 
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and  English  Library  Associations,  sup* 
plies  equally  striking  e^’idence  of  library 
enterprise.  The  Library  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom  may  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  the  American  spirit  of  associ¬ 
ated  lalrar,  but  it  has  soon  become  a 
thoroughly  British  body.  I  doubt 
whether  any  association  could  be  named, 
which,  in  two  short  years,  or,  including 
the  preliminary  conference  of  librarians, 
in  three  years,  has  done  more  real  and 
useful  work.  The  two  Annual  Reports, 
together  with  the  Conference  Report, 
owe  much  to  the  editing  which  they  have 
received  from  Mr.  Henry  R.  Tedder 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Thomas.  The  indexes 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tedder  are  models  of 
the  indexing  art,  and  must  almost  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  I  ndex  Society. 
These  Reports,  too,  will  probably  be 
sought  after  by  bibliophiles  on  account 
of  their  beautiful  typographical  execu¬ 
tion,  due  to  Messrs.  Whittingham  & 
Co.,  of  the  Chiswick  Press.  A  French 
critic  recently  writing  in  Le  Livre^  the 
French  Bibliographical  Journal,  has 
commented  on  the  luxurious  paper  and 
printing  of  these  remarkable- Reports. 
But  it  is  more  pertinent  to  our  immedi¬ 
ate  purpose  to  observe  that  the  Reports 
are  full  of  all  kinds  of  information  bear'* 
ing  upon  the  advantages,  purp>oses,  and 
management  of  public  libraries.  The 


Library  Association  has  also  recently 
commenced  the  issue,  through  Messrs. 
Tiiibner,  of  a  monthly  journal  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  contains  much  additional 
information.  Those  who  are  unable  to 
consult  these  more  voluminous  publica¬ 
tions,  but  desire  to  know  how  a  free 
public  library  is  started,  should  procure 
Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon’s  well-known  little 
brochure,  “  Hints  on  the  Formation  of 
Small  Libraries  intended  for  Public 
Use.”  This  tract  was  prepared  for  the 
Co-operative  Congress  of  1869,  has  been 
printed  several  times  in  a  separate  form 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  to  be  found 
reprinted  in  Mr.  Axon’s  "  Hand-book 
of  the  Public  Libraries  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  ”  (pp.  183-9).  More  detailed 
information,  including  the  text  of  the 
Free  Libraries  Acts,  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  J.  D.  Mullins’  tract  on  ”  Free 
Libraries  and  NeWs-rooms  ;  their  For¬ 
mation  and  Management,”  the  third 
edition  of  which  was  lately  on  sale  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  at  36 
Piccadilly.  The  standard  work  upon 
the  subject  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Edward 
Edwards’  “  Memoirs  of  Libraries,” 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1859,  a 
work  which  has  been  of  great  service  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  Libraries 
Acts. — Contemporary  Review. 


ON  SOME  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS: 
By  One  Who  Has  Personated  Them. 


III.  DESDEMONA. 

Bryntysilio,  near  Llangollen,  North 
Wales,  \oth  SepUmher,  1880. 

“  My  fair  warrior.”  “  O,  she  was  heavenly 
true  !” 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  try  to 
gratify  your  wish,  that  I  should  put  be¬ 
fore  you  in  words  the  Desdemona  that 
was  in  my  heart  and  mind  in  the  days 
when  I  was  first  called  to  embody  her 
upon  the  stage.  It  was  among  my  ear¬ 
liest  efforts,  and  I  was  then  a  very  young 
girl ;  but  she  had  been  long  for  me  a 
creature  into  whose  life  1  had  entered 
with  a  passionate  sympathy,  which  I 
cannot  even  now  recall  without  emotion. 
In  the  gallery  of  heroes  and  heroines 
which  my  young  imagination  had  fitted 


up  for  my  daily  and  nightly  reveries, 
Desdemona  filled  a  prominent  place. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  being 
so  bright,  so  pure,  so  unselfish,  gene¬ 
rous,  courageous — so  devoted  in  her 
love,  so  unconquerable  in  her  faith  to 
her  “  kind  lord,”  even  while  dying  by 
bis  hand  ;  and  all  this  beauty  of  body 
and  mind  blasted  by  the  machinations  of 
a  soulless  villain,  who  “  out  of  her  own 
goodness”  made  the  net  that  enmeshed 
her  too  credulous  husband,  and  her  ab¬ 
solutely  guileless  self  ! 

The  manner,  too,  of  her  death  in¬ 
creased  her  hold  upon  my  imagination. 
Owing,  I  suppose,  to  delicate  health  and 
the  weak  action  of  my  heart,  the  fear  of 
being  smothered  haunted  me  continual¬ 
ly.  The  very  thought  of  being  in  a 
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crowd,  of  any  pressure  near  me,  would 
fill  me  with  terror.  I  would  give  up  any 
delight  rather  than  face  it.  Thus  it  was 
that,  because  of  this  favorite  terror  of 
my  own,  the  manner  of  Desdemona’s 
death  had  a  fearful  significance  for  me. 
That  she  should,  in  the  midst  of  this 
frightful  death-agony,  be  able  not  only 
to  forgive  her  torturer,  but  to  keep  her 
love  for  him  unchanged,  was  a  height  of 
nobleness  surpassing  that  of  all  the 
knights  and  heroes  I  had  ever  read  of. 
Hers,  too,  was  “  the  pang  without  the 
palm.”  Juliet, Cordelia,  Imogen,  Hermi- 
one,  sufferers  as  they  were,  had  no  such 
suffering  as  this.  For  hers  was  the 
supreme  anguish  of  dying,  while  the  one 
in  whose  regard  she  desired  to  stand 
highest  believed  her  tainted  and  impure  ! 
To  a  loving,  noble  woman,  what  fate 
could  be  more  terrible  than  this  ! 

Of  course  I  did  not  know  in  those 
days  that  Desdemona  is  usually  consid¬ 
ered  a  merely  amiable,  simple,  yielding 
creature,  and  is  also  generally  so  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  stage.  This  is  the  last 
idea  that  would  have  entered  my  mind. 
To  me  she  was  in  all  things  worthy  to 
be  a  hero’s  bride,  and  deserving  the 
highest  love,  reverence,  and  gratitude 
from  the  noble  Moor.  ”  Gentle”  she 
was,  no  doubt  (the  strong  are  naturally 
gentle) — and  Othello  in  one  place  calls 
her  so.  But  he  uses  the  epithet  in  the 
Italian  and  old  English  sense,  implying 
that  union  of  nobility  of  person  and  of 
disposition  which  speaks  in  an  uncon¬ 
scious  grace  of  movement  and  of  out¬ 
ward  look.  This  was  what  I  imagine 
was  in  Wordsworth’s  mind  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  “  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the 
Moor  and  when  he  discoursed  on  that 
favorite  theme,  on  which,  he  says, 
”  right  voluble  I  am,”  I  can  fancy  that 
he  drew  his  heroine  in  much  the  same 
lines  as  those  in  which  she  presented 
herself  to  my  young  imagination.  I 
cannot  think  he  would  have  singled  her 
out  in  his  famous  sonnet  as  he  does,  had 
he  not  thought  her  as  brave  as  she  was 
generous,  as  high  of  heart  as  she  was 
sweet  of  nature,  or  had  he  regarded  her 
as  a  soft,  insipid,  plastic  creature,  ready 
to  do  any  ope's  bidding,  and  take  placid¬ 
ly  any  ill-usage  from  mere  weakness  and 
general  characterless  docility.  Oh  no  ! 
Such  creatures  do  not  win  the  love  of 


the  purest  and  noblest,  and  the  attach¬ 
ment  and  admiration  of  all. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  I  never  saw 
Desdemona,  or  indeed  any  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  heroines,  on  the  stage,  before  I 
had  to  impersonate  them  myself.  I  was 
thus  hampered  by  no  traditions,  and  my 
ideals  were  not  interfered  with  by  recol¬ 
lections  of  what  others  had  done.  I 
struggled,  as  best  I  could,  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  characters,  as  I  had 
thought  them  out  for  myself,  looking 
only  at  the  text,  and  ignoring  all  com¬ 
mentators  and  critics,  for  they  perplexed 
but  did  not  help  me.  Crude  and  imper¬ 
fect  as  my  conceptions  were — and  no 
one  found  this  out  sooner  than  myself, 
as  time  and  experience  widened  them — 
yet  they  seemed  to  make  themselves  felt 
by  my  audiences,  who,  to  my  surprise 
and  delight,  were  always  most  kind  and 
indulgent  to  me. 

Very  often  I  meet  people  now  who 
tell  me  they  saw  my  first  performances, 
and  speak  of  them  as  though  they  were 
great  things.  (You  ask  me  to  talk  of 
myself,  so  you  see  I  do.)  They  were 
better  satisfied  than  I  was,  because  I 
knew  that  I  could  do  far  better  with  en¬ 
couragement  and  practice. 

But  ah,  how  my  heart  ached  when  the 
critics  flung  great  names  at  me.  A  Sid- 
dons,  an  O'Neill — what  could  I  know  of 
them  ?  How  they  thought  about  my 
heroines — for  they  were  mine,  a  part  of 
me — I  could  not  tell.  Did  they  look  at 
them  with  the  same  eyes,  think  the  same 
thoughts  about  them,  as  I  did  ?  No  one 
could  tell  me  that.  I  was  only  told  with 
what  grand  effect  one  spoke  certain 
lines,  how  another  looked  and  sobbed 
and  fainted  in  a  certain  situation.  For¬ 
tunately  for  me,  the  critics  then,  as  now, 
did  not  all  agree.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
see  newspapers  ;  but  somehow  unkind 
criticisms  are  sure  to  find  their  way 
through  one  channel  or  another,  and  to 
make  their  barb  felt.  A  critic,  to  do 
good,  and  give  a  lesson  worth  learning, 
should  find  out  first  what  is  good — for 
no  work  worth  speaking  of  at  all  can  be 
without  some  good — and  then  the  faults 
can  be  told  and  listened  to  in  a  proper 
and  patient  spirit. 

Happily,  however,  I  found  not  a  few 
who  did  not  daunt  me  with  tales  of  my 
predecessors,  but  encouraged  me  to  per- 
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severe  in  my  own  course,  to  trust  to  my 
own  conceptions,  and  to  believe  that 
these  would  work  out  a  more  adequate 
expression  as  1  gained  a  greater  mastery 
of  my  art.  Among  such,  my  Desde- 
mona  was  peculiarly  welcomed  as  rescu¬ 
ing  the  character,  as  I  was  told,  out  of 
the  commonplace,  and  lifting  her  into 
her  true  position  in  the  tragedy.  This 
view  was'  especially  pressed  upon  me  by 
Mr.  Elton,  the  gentleman  who  acted 
Brabantio — an  excellent  actor  in  Mr. 
Macready’s  picked  company,  who,  alas  ! 
was  drowned  in  a  shipwreck  a  year  or 
two  later.  He  told  me  that  my  Desde- 
mona  was  a  new  creation  for  him  ;  that, 
to  use  his  own  phrase — and  I  remember 
it  well — it  restored  the  balance  of  the 
play  by  giving  her  character  its  due 
weight  in  the  action,  and  thus  for  the 
first  time  was  the  chiaroscuro  of  the 
tragedy,  as  he  said,  seen  by  him.  Words 
no  less  encouraging  fell  from  Mr.  Mac- 
ready,  my  Othello.  He  told  me  my 
brightness  and  gaiety  in  the  happy  early 
scenes  at  Cyprus  helped  him  greatly, 
and  that,  when  sadder,  1  was  not  lachry¬ 
mose  ;  and,  above  !all,  that  |I  added  in¬ 
tensity  to  the  last  act  by  “  being  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  kill."  Indeed,  I  felt  that  last 
scene  as  if  it  were  a  very  struggle  for 
my  own  life.  1  would  not  die  with  my 
honor  tarnished,  without  the  chance  of 
disabusing  my  husband’s  mind  of  the 
vile  thoughts  that  tore  it.  I  felt  for  him 
as  well  as  for  myself,  for  I  knew  what 
remorse  and  misery  would  overwhelm 
him  when  he  should  come  to  know  how 
cruelly  he  had  wronged  me  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  threw  into  my  remonstrance  all 
the  powers  of  passionate  appeal  that  I 
could  command. 

I  recall  with  gratitude  the  comfort  and 
instruction  for  which  I  was  indebted  to 
my  good  friend  Brabantio — my  *‘  cruel 
father,”  as  I  used  to  call  him.  He  was 
the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  men  ; 
thoroughly  well  read,  of  fine  tastes,  and 
an  accomplished  rather  than  a  powerful 
actor.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  sat 
by  his  side  in  the  green-room  at  the 
reading  of  Robert  Browning’s  beautiful 
drama,  "  The  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon.” 
As  a  rule,  Mr.  Macready  always  read 
the  new  plays.  But  owing,  I  suppose, 
to  some  press  of  business,  the  task  was 
intrusted  on  this  occasion  to  the  head 
prompter — a  clever  man  in  his  way,  but 


wholly  unfitted  to  bring  out,  or  even  to 
understand,  Mr.  Browning’s  meaning. 
Consequently,  the  delicate  subtle  lines 
were  twisted,  perverted,  and  sometimes 
even  made  ridiculous  in  his  hands.  My 
”  cruel  father”  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  poet.  He  sat  writhing  and  indig¬ 
nant,  and  tried  by  gentle  asides  to  make 
me  see  the  real  meaning  of  the  verse. 
But  somehow  the  mischief  proved  irre¬ 
parable,  for  a  few  of  the  actors  during 
the  rehearsals  chose  to  continue  to  mis¬ 
understand  the  text,  and  never  took  the 
interest  in  the  play  which  they  must  have 
done  had  Mr.  Macready  read  it — for  he 
had  great  power  as  a  reader.  I  always 
thought  it  was  chiefly  because  of  this 
contretemps  that  a  play,  so  thoroughly 
dramatic,  failed,  despite  its  painful 
story,  to  make  the  great  success  which 
was  justly  its  due. 

Kind  Mr.  Elton  !  In  those  cold, 
cheerless,  wintry  days,  his  salutation 
was  always  the  same  :  “  Well,  how  does 
Spring  Morning  ?”  And  if  my  eyes  and 
heart  were  heavy  from  having  heard  my 
faults  too  harshly  censured,  he  would 
say — noticing,  I  suppose,  my  depressed 
manner — “  So  April  showers  have  been 
falling  !”  When  I  asked  him  to  watch 
and  check  my  faults,  he  positively  re¬ 
fused,  saying,  "  I  heard  already  too 
much  of  them.  I  must  remember  I  was 
passing  through  my  novitiate — not,  like 
most  others,  before  a  provincial,  but  be¬ 
fore  a  London  audience,  and  that  I  must 
expect  to  have  much  to  learn.  But  if  I 
kept  always  thinking  of  myself  and  my 
shortcomings,  I  should  spoil  my  style, 
the  charm  of  which  was  my  self-forget¬ 
fulness  and  power  of  identifying  myself 
with  the  character  I  was  acting.  How 
was  I  to  be  a  real  Juliet  or  Desdemona 
if  1  had  my  defects  uppermost  in  my 
mind  ?  I  must  trust  to  their  falling 
away  from  me  by  practice  in  my  art.” 
He  was  the  more  tender,  I  can  now  see, 
partly  in  consequence  of  my  extreme 
sensitiveness  and  my  dissatisfaction  with 
my  own  efforts,  and  partly  from  seeing 
too  strong  a  disposition  in  Mr.  Macready 
to  take  exception  to  everything  I  did 
which  was  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  his  own  notions.  “  My  dear,  you 
are  entirely  wrong  in  this  conception,” 
was  a  phrase  constantly  in  his  mouth. 
The  young  girl  was  expected  to  take  the 
same  view  as  the  ripe  artist,  who  had 
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had  great  experience,  no  doubt,  but  who 
had  also  confirmed  habits,  and  whose 
strong  masculine  mind  had  in  it  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  feminine  element.  I  believed 
in  him,  and  could  not  act  by  his  side 
without  being  moved  and  influenced  by 
his  intense  earnestness  and  power.  I 
tried  hard  to  do  what  he  advised — too 
much  so  ;  for,  perhaps  you  remember,  I 
was  accused  of  having  caught  his  manner 
and  expression.  It  w’as  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  otherwise,  considering  the 
many  hours  one  had  to  pass  under  his 
direction.  Rehearsals  began  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  usually  went  on  until 
three  or  four.  In  the  revival  of  an  old, 
or  the  bringing  out  of  a  new  play,  these 
rehearsals  were  continued  daily  for  three 
weeks  at  least,  sometimes  four  or  five. 

Still,  unflinching  disciplinarian  as  he 
was,  Mr.  Macready  was  not  always 
stern.  He  could  joke,  and  had  “  pretty 
things  to  say”  upon  occasion.  I  always 
did  my  best  to  punctual ;  but  I  had 
to  .drive  three  miles  to  the  theatre — a 
distance  which,  if  I  had  acted  the  previ¬ 
ous  night,  I  found  rather  trying  in  the 
early  winter  mornings.  I  remember 
well  one  morning  when  I  was  a  little 
late,  I  found  that  I  had  been  already 
”  called  ”  for  the  stage.  On  reaching 
it,  I  made  my  apologies,  but  said  that  if 
they  looked  at  the  time  they  would  And 
I  was  but  ten  minutes  after  the  hour, 
and  I  understood  that  ten  minutes’  grace 
was  always  given.  “  Ah,”  said  Mr. 
Macready,  turning  gravely  to  me,  "  not 
to  you  !  We  all-  agree  that  you  do  not 
require  it :  you  have  enough  already.” 
In  the  general  laugh  I  was  of  course 
forgiven.  Then  with  all  his  sternness, 
how  tender-hearted  he  was  when  illness 
was  present !  All  knew,  that  for  the 
great' exertion  of  the  lungs  in  this  my 
first  girlhood  nature  revenged  herself  by 
inflicting  on  me  a  cough  which  harassed 
and  distressed  me  night  and  day. 
Often,  often  has  Mr.  Macready  said  to 
me,  “  My  poor  child,  your  cough  goes 
to  my  heart.  How  I  wish  I  could  spare 
you  !”  And  when  at  last,  after  my 
third  winter,  I  had  to  give  up  and  go  to 
a  milder  climate  for  a  year,  he  never 
omitted  writing  to  me  every  week,  ad¬ 
vising  me  what  books  to  read,  and  en¬ 
couraging  and  expecting  me  to  write  and 
give  him  my  criticisms  upon  them ; 
tending  me  news  of  the  theatre  ;  and. 


best  of  all,  bidding  me  get  well  soon,  as 
I  was  greatly  asked  for  and  missed,  and 
he  could  not  revive  or  bring  forward 
certain  plays  without  my  help.  This 
was  my  only  drop  of  comfort ;  for,  de¬ 
spite  the  love  and  care  of  a  dear  friend 
who  left  her  home  to  tend  and  watch 
over  me,  it  was  a  weary  time  this  banish¬ 
ment — this  separation  from  the  art  which 
was  all  in  all  to  me  ;  for  from  it  I  had 
derived  almost  my  only  happiness  in  a 
hitherto  lonely,  little-cared-for  life.  I 
could  not  but  see,  too,  that  my  friends 
did  not  expect  I  should  grow  better.  I 
do  not  think  I  very  much  cared.  By 
the  very  young  I  believe  life  is  not  high¬ 
ly  prized.  But  oh,  the  inaction,  the  en¬ 
forced  care  and  thought  for  myself,  the 
wearing  cough  by  night,  the  sameness 
of  the  dreary  days  !  Had  my  life  not 
been  just  before  so  different,  so  full  of 
work,  of  imaginative  excitement,  doubt¬ 
less  my  spirits  would  not  have  sunk  so 
low.  But  happily,  the  dreary  winter 
and  trying  spring  gave  way  at  last  to 
summer  :  summer  and  youth  triumphed 
over  my  illness,  and  before  another  win¬ 
ter  I  was  well  again. 

I  have  wandered  far  from  my  text. 
”  Old  memories,  they  cling,  they  cling  !” 
But  as  my  thoughts  travel  back  to  these 
well-remembered  days,  and  the 

”  Manche  liebe  Schatten  steigen  auf,” 

of  which  Goethe  speaks,  my  pen  runs  on 
with  a  freedom  which  1  feel  sure  your 
friendship  will  forgive.  You  see,  with 
encouragement,  how  conceited  and 
‘‘  self-imbued  ”  I  can  become. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  Desdemona,  as 
I  dreamed  of  her  in  those  days,  and  as 
I  think  of  her  still.  As  in  the  case  of 
Ophelia  and  Portia,  so  her  mother' has 
obviously  been  long  dead  before  Shake¬ 
speare  takes  up  the  story.  Desdemona 
only  once  alludes  to  her  mother,  and 
that  is  in  her  hour  of  deepest  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  sorrow  ;  then  she  simply  says, 
”  My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Bar¬ 
bara,”  whose  lover  had  ”  proved  mad, 
and  did  forsake  her.”  Like  Portia,  she 
was  a  noble  Venetian  lady,  but  there 
was  a  whole  world  of  difference  between 
their  homes  and  their  bringing  up.  No 
proud  indulgent  father  watched  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Desdemona’s  youth,  and  studied 
the  progress  of  her  heart  and  mind. 
Absorbed  in  state  affairs,  he  seems  to 
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have  been  at  no  pains  to  read  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  nature,  to  engage  her  affections  or 
her  confidence.  Thus,  a  creature,  lov- 
ing,  generous,  imaginative,  was  thrown 
back  upon  herself,  and  left  to  dream 
over  characters  more  noble,  and  lives 
more  checkered  with  adventure,  than 
those  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in 
her  father’s  luxurious  home.  Making 
so  small  a  part  of  her  father’s  life,  and 
missing  the  love,  or  the  display  of  it, 
which  would  have  been  so  precious  to 
her,  she  finds  her  happiness  in  dreams 
of  worth  more  exalted  than  any  she  has 
seen,  but  which  she  has  heard  and  read 
of  in  the  poets  and  romancers  of  her  own 
and  other  times.  Supreme  mistress  of 
her  father’s  house,  she  receives  his 
guests,  dispenses  his  hospitalities  ;  and, 
except  that  she  has  never  felt  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  that  father’s  love,  she  yet  “  hath 
felt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow,”  and 
is  ”  a  child  to  chiding.” 

Her  father  finds  her  obedient  to  his 
every  wish,  a  most  diligent  mistress  of 
his  house  affairs — ”  a  maiden  never 
bold  of  “  spirit  still  and  quiet.”  He 
never  thinks  of  the  depths  that  may  lie 
under  this  unruffled  surface — not  only 
hidden  from  his  sight,  but  unknown  to 
his  child  herself.  He  has  found  her 
“  opposite  to  marriage”  with  the 
”  curled  darlings”  of  Venice,  who  had 
solicited  her.  As  these  have  never 
moved  her  quiet,  her  love  for  what  he 
imagines  she  feared  to  look  on  is,  to  his 
thinking,  ”  against  ail  rules  of  nature,” 
and  could  only  be  brought  about  "  Ijy 
spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mounte¬ 
banks.”  The  enchantment,  the  witch¬ 
craft  with  which  love  fills  the  heart, 
Brabantio  has  never  felt  or  believed  in. 
All  must  be  magic  which  is  not  custom¬ 
ary. 

Shakespeare  carefully  shows,  in  Des- 
demona’s  address  to  the  Senate,  how 
matters  stood  between  her  father  and 
herself.  ”  Do  you  know  in  all  this 
noble  company,”  he  asks  her,  “  where 
most  you  owe  obedience  ?”  Obedience, 
observe,  not  affection.  And  what  is  her 
reply  ?  Not  that  of  a  shrinking,  timid 
girl,  but  that  of  a  thoughtful  woman  ; 
one  whose  mind  and  heart  went  with  her 
love,  whose  courage  is  as  great  and  as 
high  as  she  thinks  the  object  of  it 
worthy — ready  to  meet  the  consequences, 
and,  above  all,  to  transfer  to  her  own 
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shoulders  from  Othello’s  the  blame,  of 
her  abduction. 

“  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him. 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  for¬ 
tunes 

May  trumpet  to  the  world  ; . 

And  to  his  honors,  and  his  valiant  parts, 

Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate.” 

Of  her  father  she  says  he  “is  the  lord 
of  duty.”  To  him  she  is  bound  for 
“  life  and  education;”  these  teach  her 
“  how  to  respect  him.”  Just  as  he  has 
not  asked,  so  not  a  word  does  she  say 
about  love  and  affection  towards  him. 
He  is  silenced.  She  owns  freely  all  she 
owes  him  for  “  life  and  education.” 
Up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  he  is 
first ;  she  owes  and  pays  him  all  obe¬ 
dience,  all  respect. 

”  But  here’s  my  husband  ; 

And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show’d 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 

So  much  1  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord.” 

From  all  we  see  of  Desdemona’s  readi¬ 
ness  to  give  more  than  is  expected  from 
her  of  love  and  service,  even  to  those 
who  had  much  slighter  claims  upon  her, 

I  cannot  think  she  would  have  been 
wanting  in  these  to  her  father,  had  he 
not  chilled  her  girlhood’s  natural  demon¬ 
strations  of  affection.  There  is  a  kind 
of  proud  frowardness  in  some  natures 
which,  even  while  loving  dearly,  will  yet 
hold  aloof  from,  keep  at  a  distance,  the 
objects  of  their  love.  They  claim  as  a 
right  that  which  will  not  grow  without 
some  care  and  fostering,  some  respon¬ 
sive  look,  some  tender  words. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Brabantio 
should  not  have  been  proud  of  this 
daughter,  of  whose  beauty  and  fascina¬ 
tion  he  must  have  heard  all  tongues 
speak  in  praise.  What  pains  has  not 
Shakespeare  taken  to  tell  us  over  and 
over  again  what  this  gracious  creature 
was  !  As  she  moved  among  her  father’s 
guests  in  his  palace  halls,  or  flashed  in 
her  gondola  along  the  canals  of  Venice, 
what  admiring  eyes  must  have  followed 
her  !  Of  her  serene  grace  and  womanly 
gentleness  Brabantio’s  words  have  in¬ 
formed  us.  Cassio,  the  gentleman  and 
scholar  of  high  blood  and  breeding, 
speaks  of  her  as 

”  A  maid 

That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame.” 
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When  she  lands  in  Cyprus  it  is 
**  The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore." 

High  as  Othello  stands  in  his  regard,  yet 
she  is  above  even  him  in  excellence. 
She  is  “  our  great  captain’s  captain.’’ 
Though  dead  to  belief  in  all  human  ex¬ 
cellence,  even  I  ago  is  not  blind  either  to 
her  virtues  or  her  beauty.  Although  to 
Roderigo  he  calls  her  "a  super-subtle 
Venetian,”  yet  to  Cassio  he  says,  “  She 
is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed 
a  disposition,  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her 
goodness  not  to  do  more  than  is  request¬ 
ed.”  But  if  she  is  such  as  this  to  the 
general  eye,  what  is  she  to  Othello’s  ? 
To  him  she  is  ”  the  cunning’st  pattern 
of  excelling  nature.”  ”  The  world  hath 
not  a  sweeter  creature.”  And  then  her 
sweet  womanly  graces  !  ”  So  delicate 

with  her  needle  :  an  admirable  musician  : 
O  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a 
bear  ;  of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and 
invention  !  And  then  of  so  gentle  a 
condition  !”  She  is  pictured  to  us,  in 
short,  as  possessed  of  every  quality 
which  could  lay  hold  of  a  hero’s  heart, 
and  bring  joy  into  his  home. 

"If  Heaven  could  make  me  such  another  world 

Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 

I’d  not  have  sold  her  for  it !" 

What  imagination  would  not  kindle  at 
the  images  thus  set  before  it  !  Who 
would  be  content  to  see  in  this  exquisite 
woman,  as  so  many  do,  only  a  pretty 
piece  of  yielding  amiability  ! 

As  with  Imogen,  so  with  Desdemona, 
Shakespeare  has,  in  the  passages  cited, 
and  in  many  others  throughout  the  play, 
taken  infinite  pains  to  show  how  these 
his  favorite  heroines  excelled  in  every 
accomplishment — how  the  grace,  the 
purity,  the  dignity  of  their  minds  gave 
added  charm  to  the  fascination  of  their 
beauty  and  their  manners.  And  this 
woman,  this  “divine  Desdemona,” 
whose  mind  has  been  fed,  as  in  those 
stirring  times  of  war  it  was  sure  to  be, 
with  ”  tales  of  high  emprise  and  chival¬ 
ry,”  and  whose  heart  is  ready  for  the  in¬ 
spiring  touch  which  was  to  kindle  it — is 
placed  by  her  father  under  the  influence 
which  was  above  all  others  likely  to  cap¬ 
tivate  her  fancy — that  of  the  great  gene¬ 
ral,  of  Moorish  but  royal  blood,  whose 
name  was  in  every  mouth,  on  whose 
valor  and  generalship  the  State  had 
leant,  and  was  leaning  still,  as  its  chief 


stay.  Ix>ng  before  she  saw  Othello, 
Desdemona  must  have  pictured  to  her¬ 
self  this  remarkable  man,  about  whose 
almost  fabulous  history  the  world’s  talk 
had  been  so  loud,  and  whose  valorous 
deeds  were  in  every  mouth.  How  dull 
must  Brabantio  haVe  been,  when  he  so 
oft  invited  the  great  hero  of  the  day  to 
his  house  !  If  he  found  pleasure  in 
“  questioning  ”  the  story  of  Othello’s 
life,  why  did  he  not  cast  a  thought  upon 
the  still  greater  charm  that  story  might 
have  for  his  daughter’s  ear  ?  Dull  and 
blind  indeed  must  the  old  man  have 
been,  not  to  see  that  the  blunt  soldier 
tells  it  ”  o’er  and  o’er”  because  of  the 
sweet  listener  at  his  side  ;  not  to  see 
how  quickly,  when  called  away  by  house 
affairs,  she  steals  back,  sinking  quietly 
into  her  seat  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
tale.  The  tremor  in  Desdemona’s  man¬ 
ner,  which  her  father  mistook  for  fear, 
had  quite  another  origin.  She  felt  fright¬ 
ened,  not  at  Othello,  but  at  herself — at 
the  novel,  bewildering,  absorbing  feeling 
that,  hour  by  hour,  was  overmastering 
her. 

The  rapt  attention — the  eager,  tender 
eyes — often  suffused  with  tears — when 
Othello  spoke  of  “  being  taken  by  the 
insolent  foe,  and  sold  to  slavery” — the 
parted  lips  and  shortened  breath — if 
these  were  noted  by  Brabantio,  it  would 
seem  that  he  thought  of  them  as  of  no 
more  moment  than  if  his  daughter  had 
been  listening  to  some  skilled  improvisa- 
tore.  That  her  being  could  be  moved, 
her  heart  touched,  by  this  stranger  to 
her  race  and  country — 

"  The  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger 
Of  here  and  everywhere," 

as  Roderigo  calls  him,  whose  complexion 
was  like  ”  the  shadowed  livery  of  the 
burnished  sun” — had  never  crossed  his 
mind.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  her  being  attracted  by  her  torch- 
bearer,  or  her  gondolier,  as  by  one 
whom  he  classes  with  “  bond  slaves  and 
pagans.” 

This  wide  difference  of  feeling  could 
not  have  existed  between  father  and 
child  had  there  been  any  living  sym¬ 
pathy  between  them.  He  would  have 
foreseen  the  danger  of  exposing  a  girl 
dawning  into  womanhood,  and  of  sensi¬ 
bilities  so  deep,  to  such  an  unusual 
fascination,  and  she  would  have  turned 
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to  him  when  she  found  herself  in  danger 
of  being  overmastered  by  a  feeling,  the 
indulgence  in  which  might  wreck  his 
peace  or  her  own.  But  the  father,  who 
is  only  the  “  lord  of  duty,”  has  estab¬ 
lished  no  claim  upon  her  heart  ;  and 
that  heart,  hitherto  untouched,  is  stolen 
from  her  during  these  long  interviews, 
insensibly  but  for  ever. 

We  are  not  to  think  that  all  this  hap¬ 
pens  suddenly.  The  father  is  not  sur¬ 
prised  into  losing  his  child.  If  he  has 
been  deceived,  it  is  by  himself,  and  not 
by  her.  Othello  speaks  of  having 
“  some  nine  moons  wasted  ”  away  from 
the  tented  held.  Many  of  these  may 
have  been  passed  in  Venice.  Much 
time,  therefore,  may  have  flitted  happily 
away  in  these  interrupted  recitals,  be¬ 
fore  Othello  found  ”  good  means  to 
draw”  from  Desdemona 

”  A  prayer  of  earnest  heart 
That  he  would  all  his  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  bad  something  heard, 
But  not  intentively." 

When  the  story  has  been  told  from 
first  to  last,  she  gives  him  ”  for  his 
pains  a  world  of  sighs.” 

“  'Twas  pitiful,  ’twas  wondrous  pitiful ; 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it.  Yet  she 
wished 

That  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man,” 

so  noble,  so  self-devoting,  so  grandly- 
enduring — so  altogether  spotless  and 
heroic.  Here  comes  out  the  warrior 
spirit  which  I  have  ascribed  to  her,  the 
power  of  kindling,  of  understanding  and 
rising  up  to,  heroic  deeds.  We  feel, 
even  apart  from  Othello’s  words  and  her 
own  subsequent  avowal,  that  ”  her 
heart’s  subdued  even  to  the  very  qual¬ 
ity”  of  her  lord.  Thenceforth  she  is 
his  own,  in  war  or  peace,  in  life  and 
death,  for  evermore.  The  accident  of 
the  difference  in  Othello’s  complexion, 
which  operates  against  him  in  other 
eyes,  endears  him  to  hers.  It  touches 
her  generosity.  “  I  saw  Othello’s  vis¬ 
age  in  his  mind,”  and  ”  to  his  honors 
and  his  valiant  parts”  she  consecrates 
her  soul  and  fortunes  from  that  moment. 

Thus,  under  his  very  eyes,  was  Bra- 
bantio’s  daughter  wooed  and  won  ;  for 
he  does  not  venture  to  gainsay  this, 
after  Othello  has  delivered  his  “  round 
unvarnished  tale”  to  the  Venetian 
Council.  But  his  very  blindness — in¬ 


difference  It  could  not  be — must  have 
shown  the  lovers  the  impossibility  of 
gaining  his  consent  to  their  union. 

Therefore  did  the  “  maiden  never 
bold”  take  courage  to  leave  her  father’s 
home,  and  give  herself  in  marriage  to 
the  Moor.  She  had  also  the  true,  quiet 
courage,  when  sent  for  to  the  Senate- 
house,  to  appeal  directly  to  the  duke, 
begging  him  to  hear  her  story,  and  to 
let  her  find  a  “  charter  in  his  voice  to 
assist  her  simpleness.”  When  her 
"  unfolding”  is  ended,  there  is  but  one 
feeling  in  the  council — to  “  let  her  will 
have  free  way.”  The  duke,  in  bidding 
”  good-night  to  every  one,”  adds  to 
Brabantio — 

“  And,  noble  signior, 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 

Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black.”  < 

The  first  senator  says,  “  Adieu,  brave 
Moor;  use  Desdemona  well.”  Then 
does  Brabantio  let  out  the  cold  malig¬ 
nity  of  his  natural  disposition,  the  unfor¬ 
giving  cruelty  which  he  keeps  to  the  last, 
so  that  it  may  sting  and  wound  more 
surely — 

”  Look  to  her.  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  see  ; 

She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee.” 

Othello  responds,  “  My  life  upon  her 
faith  !” 

How  vein,  how  futile  are  his  words  ! 
Desdemona  never  forgot  them.  But 
how  was  it  with  Othello  ?  Although  at 
the  time  cast  aside,  defied,  yet  they 
struck  home  as  they  were  intended  ;  and 
with  such  a  listener  as  lago,  intent,  as 
we  know  beforehand,  on  revenge,  and 
caring  not  by  what  means  he  brings  it 
about,  Brabantio  puts  the  weapon  into 
his  hands,  which,  adroitly  wielded  by 
this  subtle  fiend,  leads  on  to  the  fearful 
climax — “  the  tragic  loading”  of  Des- 
demona’s  bed  !  These  fatal  words  open 
up  to  him  the  whole  devilish  scheme  on 
which  the  play  turns,  and  he  closes  the 
scene  saying — 

”  I  have  it ;  ’tis  engender’d.  Hell  and  night 

Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the 
world's  light !” 

Well  might  Othello  say,  “  My  life 
upon  her  faith  !”  How  valiantly  has 
she — his  few  hours’  wife — stood  by  him 
before  these  haughty  senators  and  her 
much-dreaded  father !  how  surprised 
him  with  delight,  begging,  this  deli- 
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cately-nurtured  lady,  to  be  allowed  to 
share  with  him  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  impending  campaign — to  live  with 
him  in  the  “tented  field"  !  Had  she 
been  one  who  loved  her  ease  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  such  an  one  as  lago  chooses  to  de* 
scribe  Venetian  women  in  general  to 
have  been,  was  she  likely  to  make  such 
a  request  ?  Who  cannot  see  that  this 
woman  was  of  the  true  heroic  mould — 
fearless  as  she  was  gentle  ?  At  the  time 
her  request  appears  to  have  gone  to 
Othello’s  heart,  to  have  moved  him  to 
endless  gratitude,  as  well  it  might. 
When  they  met  at  Cyprus,  the  first 
words  on  his  lips  are,  “  Oh,  my  fair 
warrior  !"  The  phrase,  doubtless,  after¬ 
wards  became  a  favorite  one  with  them  ; 
and  it  is  touching  to  find  Desdemona 
using  it,  after  Othello’s  to  her  incom¬ 
prehensible  frenzy  concerning  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  when  she  rebukes  herself  for 
her  momentary  harsh  thought  of  him — 

“  Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 

I  was,  unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am. 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 

But  now  1  find  I  had  suborn’d  the  witness. 
And  he's  indicted  falsely." 

“  My  life  upon  her  faith  !"  Yes, 
whatever  these  words  were  for  Othello, 
they  were  ever  dear  to  her,  believing,  as 
she  does  almost  to  the  last,  that  her 
noble  Moor’s  love  and  trust  were  as 
absolute  as  her  own.  In  this  her  very 
innocence,  in  her  loyalty  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  to  his  friend  Michael  Cassio, 
lago  Ands  the  easy  means  to  accomplish 
his  fiendish  purpose. 

It  is  the  highest  tribute  to  Desdemona 
that  she  alone  is  unbeguiled  by  lago’s 
subtlety.  Othello,  Roderigo,  Cassio, 
Emilia,  he  plays  upon  them  all,  uses 
them,  gets  within  his  fatal  grasp,  makes 
of  them  his  tools  or  his  dupes,  leads 
them  on  blindly  to  their  own  undoing. 
Not  so  Desdemona. 

"  Ok,  she  was  innocent ! 
And  to  be  innocent  is  nature’s  wisdom  ! 

Oh,  surer  than  suspicion’s  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness, 
Reveals  the  approach  of  evil !’’ 

lago,  conscious  of  this,  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  deceive  her.  His  victim  she 
may  be,  but  he  feels  she  will  never  be 
his  dupe.  After  the  first  meeting  in 
Cyprus,  he  appears  never  to  have  come 
into  contact  with  her,  until  she  sends 


for  him,  to  see  if  he  can  throw  light 
upon  the  unaccountable  change  that  has 
come  over  her  husband.  Had  he  dared 
to  approach  her  with  the  faintest  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Othello  was  untrue,  she  would 
have  treated  him  as  Nina  Sforza,  another 
noble  Venetian  lady,  treated  a  similar 
traducer  in  Zouch  Troughton’s  fine 
modem  tragedy  which  bears  her  name  : 

*’  My  Doria  false  ! 

Ob,  I  could  strike  thee,  liar  !" 

Except  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  no 
man  knows  himself,  I  marvel  why 
Shakespeare  makes  Othello  speak  of 
himself  as  “not  easily  jealous."  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  spark  scarcely 
touches  the  tinder  before  it  is  aflame. 
A  few  words  dropped  by  the  tempter 
take  hold  of  him  even  when  his  happi¬ 
ness  is  at  the  fullest ;  when  he  has  just 
parted  from  Desdemona  in  a  transport 
of  content,  which  finds  vent  in  the 
words — 

"  Excellent  wretch  !  Perdition  catch  iiiy  soul. 

But  I  do  love  thee  !  And  when  I  love  thee 
not. 

Chaos  is  come  again  !’’ 

Chaos  has  come  !  An  artfully  muttered 
“  Indeed  !“ — a  question  about  Cassio’s 
previous  acquaintance  with  his  wife, 
and  his  suspicion  is  at  once  aroused. 
Othello  insists  upon  knowing  lago's 
“  thinkings,"  on  wringing  from  him  the 
meanings  of  his  “  stops,”  gives  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  idea  that  he  may  be  wrong¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  lago,  by  way  of  seeming 
warning,  bids  him  beware  of  “  jeal¬ 
ousy,"  you  see,  from  his  agonized  ex¬ 
clamation,  “Oh  misery!”  that  the  wdrd 
has  sunk  into  the  very  depths  of  his 
being.  All  the  love,  all  the  devoted 
self-sacrifice  of  Desdemona,  all  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  her  and  to  himself,  are 
forgotten.  He  suffers  lago  to  remind 
him  of  her  father’s  parting  words,  and  so 
to  pour  his  envenomed  slime  upon  this 
fair  creature,  to  whom  he  owes  so  much, 
that  her  name  and  fame  can  never  again 
in  life  show  fair  in  his  eyes. 

"  She’s  gone  ;  I  am  abused,  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loathe  her." 

And  thus,  because  of  the  foul  words, 
the  vile  suggestion  of  this  base  Machia¬ 
vellian  trickster,  the  life  of  these  two 
noble  beings  is  turned  from  paradise  to 
hell,  and  there  is  no  more  peace  nor  joy 
for  either  of  them. 
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Othello  is  right,  when  he  says  of  lago 
that  he 

**  Knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit. 
Of  human  dealings.” 

But  that  he  should  think  him  ”  honest,” 
this  is  the  marvel.  Nor  less  marvel  is 
it,  that  knowing  him  to  be  but  a  ”  rough 
soldier,”  and,  as  lago  says  of  himself, 
by  nature  apt  “  to  spy  into  abuses.”  and 
to  ”  shape  things  that  are  not,”  he  can 
allow  him,  even  distantly,  to  approach 
the  sanctuary  of  his  wife’s  virtue.  Men, 
as  we  know,  may  possess  all  manly  gifts, 
and  be  as  decorous  and  moral  in  their 
conduct  as  need  be,  yet,  through  some 
defect  of  nature  or  of  training,  or  of 
both,  may  be  quite  incapable  of  con¬ 
ceiving  the  noblest  qualities  of  woman¬ 
hood.  To  understand  these,  there  must 
be  some  sympathy,  some  affinity. 
Therefore  lago  might  be  in  a  sense 
“  honest,”  yet  totally  unfit  to  speak  or 
be  listened  to  on  such  a  subject.  Had 
Othello  been  really  the  ”  noble  Moor,” 
as  ”  true  of  mind”  as  Desdemona 
thought  him,  he  would,  at  the  lightest 
aspersion  of  his  wife,  have  recoiled  from 
lago  as  from  a  serpent.  He  would  have 
crushed  the  insolent  traducer  and  his 
vile  suggestions  beneath  his  heel  in  bit¬ 
terest  contempt. 

“  Not  easily  jealous  !”  Of  all  men, 
Othello  had  cause  not  to  be  jealous. 
Capable  as  he  had  proved  himself  of  ad¬ 
miring  Desdemona’s  trustful,  reverential 
love,  of  appreciating  her  graceful,  play¬ 
ful  fondness — new  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
touching,  as  it  did,  chords  which  had 
never  vibrated  during  a  life  spent 
hitherto  among  men  in  the  rough  scenes 
of  war,  his  senses  fascinated  by  her 
beauty,  as  his  mind  was  by  the  purity 
and  sympathy  of  hers — how  could  he 
fall  away  from  his  allegiance  so  soon  ? 
Was  such  a  woman  as  Desdemona  likely 
to  become  untrue  because  he  had  not  a 
fair  skin  or  silky  manners  ?  ”  She  had 
eyes,  and  chose  me  !”  Or  why  should 
he  think  he  had  been  displaced  in  her 
affections  by  Cassio  ?  Cassio  was  obvi¬ 
ously  an  older  friend  of  Desdemona 
than  himself,  a  welcome  visitor  at  Bra- 
bantio’s  house  ;  for  in  their  wooing  he 
”  went  between  them  very  oft.”  He 
makes  no  secret  of  his  admiration  of 
Desdemona  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that, 
had  she  shown  him  the  slightest  favor. 


he  would  have  been  among  her  suitors. 
But  no.  All  his  advantages  of  person, 
of  mind  and  manners,  had  given  him  no 
hold  even  upon  her  fancy.  His  best  re¬ 
commendation  to  her  had  been,  that  he 
was  very  eloquent  in  Othello’s  praise. 

•  ”  What !  Michael  Cassio, 

That  came  a-wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a 
time. 

When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly. 

Hath  ta’en  your  part !” 

As  if  she  had  ever  spoken  of  him  dis¬ 
praisingly,  except,  perhaps,  for  the 
pleasure  of  having  her  eats  filled  with 
his  praises  by  one  who  “  had  known 
him  long  ”  !  Yet  not  a  thought  of  this 
crosses  Othello’s  mind  ;  and  he  leaps  at 
once  to  the  conclusion  that  both  the 
tried  friend  and  the  wife  who  had  for¬ 
sworn  for  his  sake  “  country,  credit, 
everything,”  were  false  to  him.  And 
this  he  does  uix)n  the  mere  suggestion 
of  a  villain  whom  he  absurdly  believes 
to  be  “of  exceeding  honesty.”  Truly 
had  lago  gauged  him  when  he  said — 

”  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 

That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be 
so  ; 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  hose 
As  asses  are  !” 

But  lago  could  neither  see  nor  feel  that 
his  nature,  free  and  open  as  it  might  be, 
lacked  that  true  nobility  which,  being 
itself  incapable  of  baseness,  is  resolutely 
closed  to  innuendoes  against  those  it 
loves.  Alas  the  while  !  But  for  this 
fatal  defect,  how  could  Othello  have 
fallen  so  easy  a  prey  to  his  malignant 
tempter,  how  could  he  have  come  so 
readily  to  believe  that  he  had  been  dis¬ 
carded  there,  where,  as  he  says,  he  had 
“  garner’d  up  his  heart” — 

“  Where  either  I  must  live  or  have  no  life  ; 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up”  ? 

We  feel  with  him  when  he  exclaims, 
”  Oh,  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it !”  but 
we  feel,  too,  that  had  he  but  possessed 
some  of  Desdemona’s  loyalty,  some 
grains  of  common- sense,  all  lago’s  snares 
might  have  been  set  for  him  in  vain. 

For,  after  all,  lago,  as  I  have  said, 
seems  to  me  but  a  poor  trickster  at  the 
best.  He  acts  from  the  basest  motives, 
and  works  by  artifices  the  shallowest  as 
well  as  the  most  vile,  artifices  liable  to 
be  upset  at  any  moment  by  the  merest 
casualty.  He  hates  Othello  mortally  for 
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having,  as  he  thinks,  unfairly  kept  him 
out  of  his  lieutenancy.  If  Othello  erred 
in  this,  his  injustice  is  paid  for  by  a  fear¬ 
ful  penalty.  lago's  jealousy  of  Othello 
with  his  wife  is  but  one  of  those  con¬ 
scious  sacrifices  to  what  he  himself  calls 
the  "  divinity  of  hell,"  which  he  resorts 
to  as  juggles  with  his  own  conscience. 
He  hates  Cassio  for  the  same  cause,  and 
for  supplanting  him  in  his  office.  He 
hates  his  wife,  as  such  creatures  hate  the 
wives  that  have  “  outlived  their  liking." 
He  is  brutish  in  mind  as,  when  he  dare 
be,  he  is  in  manners,  and  he  is  as  sordid 
as  he  is  vindictive — using  Roderigo,  that 
“  poor  trash  of  Venice,"  as  a  sponge  to 
squeeze  ducats  from.  Above  all  he 
hates  Desdemona,  because  she  is  imper¬ 
vious  to  his  arts.  Cunning  as  he  is,  yet 
he  is  in  hourly  terror  that  the  net  he  has 
woven  to  ensnare  others  may  enmesh 
himself.  One  word  of  frank  explana¬ 
tion  between  Othello  and  Desdemona,  a 
whisper  from  Emilia  that  the  handker¬ 
chief  was  given  by  herself  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  hint  from  Roderigo  to  Desde¬ 
mona  of  the  lies  with  which  lago  has 
fooled  him,  and  all  his  fine-spun  web 
would  have  fallen  to  pieces.  He  knows 
this  well,  and  sees  no  way  of  escape  but 
in  the  murder  of  his  dupes.  Roderigo 
and  Cassio  must  be  “  removed,"  and 
the  Moor  goaded  on  to  murder  his  wife. 
To  murder  her,  and  how  ?  Othello 
would  have  made  her  death  swift  and 
easy  by  poison.  But  this  is  not  torture 
enough  to  satisfy  lago.  "  Strangle  her  in 
her  bed — even  the  bed  she  hath  contam¬ 
inated  !"  When  we  think  of  all  that  has 
gone  before — when  with  this  suggestion 
still  recent  on  his  lips,  we  see  him  after¬ 
ward  by  the  side  of  Desdemona,  sum¬ 
moned  by  her  in  her  trouble,  as  her 
“  good  friend,"  we  feel  inclined  to  echo 
his  own  words,  “  There  is  no  such  man  ; 
it  is  impossible." 

lago  has  wit  enough  to  see  some  of 
the  good  qualities  of  his  victims,  and, 
judging  of  other  men  by  himself — for  he 
knows  no  other  standard — he  acts  with 
full  reliance  on  the  vices  and  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  mankind.  But  he  has  not  wit 
enough  to  see  that  he  is  playing  a  game 
in  which  he  must  lose  in  the  end,  for  all 
the  odds  are  against  the  chance  of  his 
victims  being  swept  away  so  completely, 
that  his  villany  can  never  come  to  light. 
I  see  no  grandeur  in  a  "  demi-devil"  of 


this  type  ;  and  I  think  the  judgment 
misplaced  which  can  find  it  in  his  ex¬ 
pressed  determination  to  answer  no  ques¬ 
tions,  even  upon  the  rack.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  said  too  much  in  his  garrulous 
boast  of  having  tricked  his  victims  by 
dropping  Desdemona’s  handkerchief  in 
Cassio’s  chamber.  A  cleverer  villain 
would  have  held  his  peace.  Woeful  in¬ 
deed  it  is,  that  a  creature  so  despicable 
should  have  power  to  hurt  Othello’s 
mind  past  curing,  to  drag  it  down  into 
the  very  mire,  that  he  should  have  made 
him  think  base  thoughts,  and  stain  his 
soul  so  deeply  that  i>o  years  of  peniten¬ 
tial  grief  could  wash  it  clean  again. 
History  has  not  on  record  such  another 
inhuman  villain.  In  my  young  dreams 
I  never  could  quite  decide  into  which 
of  the  circles  of  the  Inferno  he  should 
be  cast ;  even  the  worst  seemed  too 
good  for  him. 

Is  not  my  view  of  both  Othello  and 
lago  borne  out  by  the  brief,  sad  story, 
that  rushes  on  so  swiftly  to  its  ghastly 
climax  ?  We  see  little  of  the  blissful 
life  which  Othello  and  Desdemona  lived 
after  their  happy  union  as  married  lovers 
at  Cyprus.  After  all  his  terrors  for  her 
safety,  that  he  should  find  Desdemona 
safely  landed  there  before  him,  is  a  re¬ 
lief  and  a  joy  past  all  expressing.  With 
a  foreboding  of  evil  he  fears  that — 

'*  Not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.” 

Indeed  troubles  begin  early  to  press 
upon  them.  Cassio,  their  friend,  en¬ 
deared  to  them  by  the  closest  ties,  so 
unaccountably  forgets  himself  that  his 
general  has  at  once  to  strip  him  of  his 
lieutenancy.  This  must  be  a  great  sor¬ 
row  to  them  both.  Still,  the  rent  is  not 
irreparable  ;  and  we  learn  that  Othello 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  fair  excuse 
to  reinstate  his  friend.  When  Desde¬ 
mona  first  speaks  for  Cassio,  we  see  that 
she  knew  Othello’s  mind.  He  pretends, 
— but  only  pretends — to  be  absorbed  in 
other  matters,  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
her  plead  as  a  petitioner.  He  puts  her 
off  only  to  hear  her  urge  her  suit  again. 

“  Good,  my  lord. 

If  I  have  any  grace  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  present  reconciliation  take  ; 

For,  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  ignorance  and  not  in  cunning, 

I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face. 

.  .  .  Good  love,  call  him  back. 
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Otk  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona ;  some 
other  time, 

Dts,  But  shan't  be  shortly  ? 

Otk.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  yon. 

Dtt.  Shall ’t  be  tu-night  at  supper  ? 

Otk.  No,  not  to-night. 

Dei.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

Otk.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home. 

Dtt.  Why,  then,  to-morrow  night,  or  Tues¬ 
day  morn  ; 

Or  Tuesday  noon,  or  night,  or  Wednesday 
morn  ; — 

I  pray  thee,  name  the  time  ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  ;  in  faith  he’s  penitent. 

. I  wonder  in  my  soul 

What  you  would  ask  of  me  I  should  deny. 

Or  stand  so  mammeriiig  on.  What !  Michael 
Cassio, 

That  came  a- wooing  with  you,”  etc. 

When  Othello  sees  that  Desdemona  is 
hurt  at  his  silence,  he  breaks  in  with — 

“  Prithee,  no  more  ;  let  him  come  when  he 
will : 

I  will  deny  thee  nothing.” 

But  she  thinks  this  so  ‘small  a  favor  to 
be  granted  to  a  friend  who  had  done  so 
much  for  them,  that  she  will  hardly  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  such.  The  ”  great  captain’s 
captain”  will  not  have  it  called  a 
”  boon.”  ’Tis  only  so  slight  a  service 
as  she  would  ”  entreat  him  wear  his 
gloves,  or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes  ;” 

”  Nay,  when  I  have  a  suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 

It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficulty. 

And  fearful  to  be  granted.” 

He  repeats  his  former  words  : 

”  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  ; 
Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this. 

To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself.” 

How  sweet  is  her  rejoinder  ! 

”  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no  ;  farewell,  my  lord.” 
He  replies  : 

”  Farewell,  my  Desdemona  :  I’ll  come  to  thee 
straight  ” — 

which  draws  from  her  the  winning  as¬ 
surance  of  her  full  faith  in  him  : 

”  Be  as  your  fancies  teach  you  ; 
Whate’er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.” 

And  at  this  point  ends  the  happiness, 
which  is  as  perfect  now  as  it  well  could 
be. 

In  the  meantime,  and  while  the  ad¬ 
der’s  tongue  is  busy  at  its  work,  arrive 
the  leading  personages  in  Cyprus  invited 
by  Othello  to  a  banquet.  Desdemona 
receives  them,  and  plays  the  part  of 
gracious  hostess,  so  natural  to  her.  To 
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her  surprise  Othello,  who  said  he  would 
”  come  to  her  straight,”  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  She  fears  his  guests  will  think 
him  discourteous  in  this  prolonged  ab¬ 
sence,  and  hastens  herself  to  remind  him 
of  their  visitors.  She  enters  gaily,  ready 
with  a  pretty  chiding  : 

”  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 

By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

Otk.  I  am  to  blame.” 

The  coldness  and  reserve  of  his  speech 
startle  her. 

“  Why  do  you  speak  so  faint  ?  Are  you  not 
well  ? 

Otk.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Dts.  Faith,  that’s  with  watching  ;  ’twill  away 
again  : 

Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 

It  will  be  well. 

Otk.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  ; 

Let  it  alone.” 

The  anger  and  abruptness  shown  in 
this  reply  to  her  offer  to  relieve  his  pain 
must  have  come  indeed  as  a  shock  to 
Desdemona,  contrasting  strangely  as  it 
did  with  the  tone  of  their  last  parting  so 
short  a  time  before  Yet  she  sweetly 
adds,  without  noticing  his  rudeness, 

”  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well.” 

No  wonder,  finding  things  so  changed, 
and  with  no  apparent  cause,  that  she  for¬ 
gets  the  handkerchief,  dear  as  it  was  to 
her,  with  which  she  had  offered  to  bind 
his  forehead.  She  is  “  a  child  to  chid¬ 
ing,”  and  no  doubt  feels  these  first  harsh 
words  very  keenly.  They  go  out  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  may  suppose  that  her 
frank  innocent  demeanor  and  fond 
words  reassure  him  for  the  time.  I  re¬ 
member  so  well  Mr.  Macready’s  manner 
as  we  left  the  scene.  He  took  my  face 
in  both  his  hands,  looked  long  into  my 
eyes,  and  then  the  old  look  came  into 
his,  and  it  spoke  as  plainly  as  possible, 
”  My  life  upon  her  faith  !” 

What  happens  at  the  banquet  we  can¬ 
not  tell.  It  cannot  be  the  presence  of 
Cassio  which  inflames  Othello,  for  being 
in  disgrace  he  would  hardly  be  there.  It 
may  be  that  the  free  loyal  homage  which 
he  sees  paid  to  his  wife,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  her  position  as  his  wife,  but  still 
more  on  account  of  her  beauty  and 
sweet  courtesy  to  his  guests,  makes  her 
still  more  precious  in  his  eyes,  so  that 
the  bare  thought  of  not  standing  alone 
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in  her  affections  maddens  him.  But 
certainly  he  returns  shortly  after  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  grief,  and  salutes 
lago  with  “  Avaunt  !  begone  !  thou 
hast  set  me  on  the  rack.”  Then  follows 
that  exquisite  speech  in  which  he  bids 
farewell  to  everything  in  life  most  dear 
— to  “  the  tranquil  mind  !” — to  "  con¬ 
tent  !” — to  all  ‘‘  pride,  pomp,  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  glorious  war.” 

Farewell !  Othello’s  occupation’s  gone  !” 

To  direct  the  fury  of  Othello’s  “  waked 
wrath”  into  the  desired  channel,  lago 
has  ready  a  whole  catalogue  of  reasons 
to  prove  Desdemona  and  Cassio’s  dis¬ 
loyalty.  Othello  accepts  them  readily, 
as  though  they  were  ”  proofs  of  Holy 
Writ.” 

"  Now  I  do  see  ’tis  true.  Look  here,  lago 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven. 

’Tis  gone.  .  .  .  Swell,  bosom,  with  thy 

fraught. 

For  ’tis  of  aspics’  tongues  !” 

These  “  aspics’  tongues”  have  been  hiss¬ 
ing  out  their  venom  to  deadly  purpose. 
These  are  the  drugs  which  lago  uses, 
and  to  which  he  again  appeals  : 

"  Work  on, — 

My  medicine,  work  1  Thus  credulous  fools  are 
caught.” 

Desdemona  has  made  so  sure  of  win¬ 
ning  Othello’s  consent  to  receive  Cassio 
into  favor  again,  that  she  sends  for  him 
to  tell  him  the  good  news — “  Tell  him  I 
have  moved  my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and 
hope  all  will  be  well.”  But  before  they 
meet  occurs  the  scene  with  the  handker¬ 
chief,  and  Othello’s  violence  at  the  sup¬ 
posed  loss  of  it.  Still  Desdemona,  who 
knows  nothing  of  its  whereabouts,  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  only  mislaid,  and  hoping 
to  have  it  to  show  him  when  it  has  been 
properly  searched  for,  thinks  his  vehe¬ 
mence  on  the  subject  a  little  overstrain¬ 
ed — put  upon  her,  indeed,  “  as  a  trick 
to  drive  her  from  her  suit.”  Therefore 
she  still  repeats  it,  urging  Cassio’s  claims 
upion  him  with  the  words — 

”  You’ll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

A  man  that,  all  his  time. 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your 
love  ; 

Shared  dangers  with  you — ” 

It  is  only  when  Othello  breaks  angrily 
from  her  that  she  realizes  there  may  be 


“  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief  ;  I 
am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it.” 

Emilia,  instead  of  being,  as  her  hus¬ 
band  fancies,  inclined  favorably  toward 
Othello,  appears  to  me  to  have  the  dis¬ 
like  common  to  her  class  of  anything 
unusual,  and  looks  all  along  upon  the 
Moor  with  unfriendly,  suspicious  eyes. 

”  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man.” 

She  no  doubt  had  found  it  to  be  so  : 
even  lago  might  have  appeared  to  her  in 
different  colors  when  they  were  first 
wedded.  Her  pent-up  dislike  to  the 
Moor  adds  fuel  to  her  wrath,  when  she 
finds  subsequently  that  he  has  been  the 
easy  dupe  of  her  villanous  husband. 

After  the  episode  of  the  handkerchief, 
when  Cassio  appears,  who  had  been  sent 
for  by  Desdemona  to  hear,  as  she  hoped, 
good  news,  Desdemona,  ever  unselfish, 
is  as  sorry  for  him  as  for  herself. 

"  Alas,  thrice-gcntle  Cassio  ! 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  ; 

My  lord  is  not  my  lord  ;  nor  should  I  know 
him 

Were  he  in  favor  as  in  humor  alter'd.” 

She  remembers  that  she  has  pledged 
herself  to  be  his  ”  solicitor”  even  to  the 
death  : 

"  Yon  must  awhile  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do  I  will ;  and  more  I  will 
Than  for  myself  I  dare  :  let  that  suffice  you.” 

Cassio  will  surely  think  of  this  hereafter  ! 

The  next  time  we  see  Desdemona,  she 
comes  with  Lodovico,  who  has  been 
sent  to  Cyprus  from  Venice,  bearing  to 
Othello  the  Duke’s  letters  and  com¬ 
mands.  Desdemona  salutes  Lodovico 
as  "cousin.”  He  may  be  so,  or  this 
may  be  only  a  phrase  of  courtesy  in  the 
way  that  royally  uses  it.  When  speak¬ 
ing  of  him  afterward  to  Emilia,  she  says, 
“This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man.” 
"  A  very  handsome  man,”  says  Emilia. 
Desdemona  replies  ;  "  He  speaks  well.” 
Sec  the  difference  in  the  women,  how 
finely  marked  in  these  comments ! 
While  Othello  reads  his  papers,  Lodo¬ 
vico  inquires  after  his  friend.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Caasio.  Upon  this  Desdemona,  who 
never  loses  sight  of  her  promise,  says, 
“  Cousin,  there’s  fallen  between  him 
and  my  lord  an  unkind  breach  and 
beginning  to  fear  that  her  own  influence 
will  not  be  sufficient,  she  adds,  “  But 
you  shall  make  all  well.”  ”  Is  there 
division,”  Lodovico  says,  with  evident 
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surprise,  “  between  my  lord  and  Cas- 
sio  ?” 

*'  A  most  unhappy  one  :  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cas- 
•io.” 

This  public  declaration  of  her  good-will, 
which  appears,  what  in  truth  it  is, 
nothing  to  those  around  but  simply  the 
natural  feeling  for  a  friend  in  trouble, 
all  but  maddens  Othello ;  and  when 
Desdemona  expresses  her  gladness  that 
they  are  commanded  home,  and  that 
Cassio  is  to  be  governor  of  Cyprus  in 
his  place,  Othello  breaks  out,  “  I  am 
glad  to  see  yow  mad,"  and  strikes  her. 
All  must  think  Mm  mad. 

“  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believed  in  Ven¬ 
ice, 

Though  I  shouid  swear  I  saw't ;  ’tis  very 
much : 

Make  her  amends  ;  she  weeps.” 

Her  tears,  Othello  says,  are  but  those 
of  a  crocodile.  To  his  fiercer  injunc¬ 
tion,  “  Out  of  my  sight !”  her  only  an¬ 
swer  is,  “I  will  not  stay  to  offend  you.” 
'I'hen  she  is  called  back,  and  comes 
upon  the  instant,  true  to  her  former 
words — ”  Whate’er  you  be,  I  am  obedi¬ 
ent.”  Untouched  by  her  gentleness, 
Othello  continues  : 

“  Proceed  you  in  your  tears  : 
Concerning  this, sir, — O  well-painted  passion! — 
.  .  .  .  Get  you  away ; 
ru  send  for  you  anon.  .  .  .  Hence — 
avaunt  1” 

No  wonder  that  Lodovico,  when 
Othello  quits  the  scene,  exclaims  in 
amazement — 

”  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient  ?  This  the  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  .  .  . 

Are  his  wiu  safe  ?  Is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

What !  strike  his  wife  !” 

lago  prepares  Lodovico  for  what  he 
knows  is  to  follow  by  replying,  “  Would 
I  knew  that  stroke  would  prove  the 
worst  !”  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been 

deceived  in  him,”  is  Lodovico’s  answer. 
He  will  remember  afterward  that  he  has 
been  deceived  in  more  than  in  Othello. 

Next  come  the  Moor’s  interrogations 
of  Emilia,  and  her  replies  : 

”  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest. 

Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake  :  .  .  . 

For  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
There’s  no  man  happy.” 
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But  she  may  as  well  speak  to  the  winds. 
If  Othello  had  spoken  here  of  having 
seen  the  handkerchief  in  Cassio’s  hand, 
I  believe,  despite  the  terror  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Emilia  would  have  explained  how 
she  had  herself  found  and  given  it  to 
lago  ;  but  he  does  not.  He  sends  her 
to  fetch  Desdemona,  and  then  judely 
dismisses  her. 

The  poor  dove  is  now  in  the  falcon’s 
grasp,  but  not  quite  yet  to  be  torn  to 
pieces.  One  wonders  why  Othello  sends 
for  her,  for  he  will  believe  nothing  she 
says  or  swears. 

”  Otk.  Swear  thou  art  honest. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Otk.  Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false 
as  hell  ! 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  With  whom  ? 
How  am  I  false  ? 

Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

0th.  .  .  .  What  committed  !- 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 

That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty. 

Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds.  What  committed  ! 

Des.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong.” 

When  in  the  coarsest  terms  he  asks  her 
if  she  is  not  unfaithful,  she  exclaims, 
”  No,  as  1  am  a  Christian  :  no,  as  I 
shall  be  saved  !” 

Emilia  finds  her  on  the  floor,  to  which 
she  has  sunk,  after  making  oath  on  her 
knees,  of  her  being  to  Othello  "  a  true 
and  loyal  wife.”  Think  how  stunned 
and  bewildered  she  must  be  !  She  is 
accused  of  a  crime  beyond  all  others 
most  foreign  to  her  nature.  She  can 
imagine  no  motive  for  the  accusation, 
has  no  clue  to  the  ”  With  whom  ?  How 
am  I  false  ?”  It  is  like  a  hideous 
dream  ;  and,  with  a  pathos  unsurpassed 
to  my  thinking  in  poetry,  she  answers 
Emilia’s  “  How  do  you,  my  good 
lady  ?”  with 
"  ’Faith  half  asleep. 

Emil.  Good  madam,  what’s  the  matter  with 
my  lord  ? 

Des.  Who  is  thy  "lord  ? 

Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Des.  I  have  none  :  do  not  talk  to  me,  E!mi- 
lia; 

I  cannot  weep . 

. Prithee  to-night 

Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets— remem¬ 
ber  ; 

And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Then  follows  that  most  pathetic  scene, 
in  which  she  so  touchingly  appeals  for 
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help  to  her  destroyer,  and  asks,  ”  Am  I 
that  name,  lago  ?”  “  What  name,  fair 

lady?”  Not  being  able  to  utter  the 
foul  word  herself,  she  answers — 

“  Such  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

O  good  lago, 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 

Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  for,  by  this  light  of 
heaven, 

I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.”  - 

She  fears  that  in  his  anger  he  may  shake 
her  off  “to  beggarly  divorcement.” 
Yet  as  she  ever  did,  so  she  ever  will 
“  love  him  dearly.” 

**  Unkindness  may  do  much  ; 

And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 

But  never  taint  my  love.” 

She  has  to  put  up  with  the  cold  comfort 
which  lago  gives — pretending  to  know 
nothing. 

”  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  ’tis  but  his  humor  : 
The  business  of  the  State  does  him  offence, 

'  And  he  does  chide  with  you.” 

At  this  she  catches  with  trembling  eager¬ 
ness, 

”  If  'twere  no  other - 

lago.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant. 

Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be 
well.” 

How  sad  it  is  that  the  exigencies  of 
our  stage  require  the  omission  of  the 
exquisite  scene  which  follows  (Act  iv. 
sc.  3)  in  the  anteroom  to  Desdemona’s 
chamber,  a  scene  so  important  for  the 
development  of  her  character,  and 
affording  such  fine  opportunity  for  the 
highest  powers  of  pathos  in  the  actress.* 

*  I  never  saw  this  scene  acted  but  once,  and 
that  was  in  Dresden.  Certainly  the  Germans 
prove  their  high  admiration  and  respect  for 
our  great  poet.  They  give  his  plays  in  their  in¬ 
tegrity,  never  dreaming  of  cutting  out  the  very 
scenes  that  are  most  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  plot  and  character.  Their  scenery 
is  good,  appropriate,  harmonious — and  stands, 
as  it  always  should,  in  subservience  to  the 
plot  and  human  interest  in  the  play  :  it  is  so 
good  that  you  never  think  of  it.  So  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  :  you  think  you  see  the  person  repre¬ 
sented.  As  all  is  in  keeping,  so  you  never 
criticise  what  the  characters  wear.  \  ou  feel  at 
once,  they  looked  or  did  not  look  as  they 
should,  and  give  this  subject  no  further  heed. 
All  these  matters  are  deeply  studied,  but  not 
so  deeply  talked  about  as  they  are  here.  They 
are  but  accessories,  and  only  considered  as 
such. 

I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  draped  curtain 
which  drops  down  from  the  sides  after  a  scene. 


Othello,  says  Emilia,  “  looks  gentler  ;” 
but  he  has  commanded  her  to  be  dis¬ 
missed.  “Dismiss  me!”  “So  he 
says.”  “  I  would  you  had  never  seen 
him  !”  “  So  would  not  I,”  Desdemona 

rejoins — 

”  My  love  doth  so  approve  him. 

His  very  stubbornness,  his  checks,  and 
frowns — 

Prithee,  unpin  me— have  grace  and  favor  in 
them.” 

She  had  before,  when  most  unhappy, 
bidden  Emilia  lay  her  wedding  sheets 
that  night  upon  her  bed.  Emilia  now 
tells  her  she  has  done  so.  She  replies — 

”  All’s  one.  Good  faith,  how  foolish  are  our 
minds  ! 

If  I  do  die  before  thee,  prithee  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets” — 

little  thinking  how  soon  that  shroud 
would  be  required.  In  what  follows, 
what  might  not  be  done  by  that  silent 
acting — that  eloquence  not  of  words  but 
of  look  and  gesture — which  is  the  great 
test  of  the  actqr's  powers  !  While 
Emilia  is  “  unpinning”  her  mistress,  I 
picture  to  myself  Desdemona  seated, 
her  sad  thoughts  wandering  far  a\i|ly, 
gently  taking  the  jewels  from  her  throat, 
her  ears,  her  fingers  ;  while  Emilia  un¬ 
coils  the  pearls  from  her  hair,  untwists 
its  long  plaits,  and  gathers  them  for  the 
night  in  a  loose  coil  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  Then  as  Emilia  kneels  at  her 
feet  to  unfasten  the  embroidered  shoes, 
Desdemona  may  put  her  hand  admir¬ 
ingly  on  Emilia’s  head  and  smooth  her 
fine  hair.  Meanwhile  her  thoughts  are 
travelling  back  to  her  childhood — per¬ 
haps  to  that  mother  whose  caresses  she 
so  early  lost  and  missed,  for  she  had 
known  but  few  from  her  cold  father  ;  in 
imagination  she  may  again  feel  them. 
Then  she  remembers  Barbara,  her 
mother’s  maid,  who  loved  and  was  for¬ 
saken,  and  who  died  singing  the  sad 

While  it  is  closed,  such  furniture  as  has  been 
necessary  for  the  scene  is  quietly  withdrawn 
(no  sofas  pushed  on  and  pulled  off  by  very 
visible  ropes), — and  the  next  scene  appears  in 
a  few  minutes,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  curtain, 
quite  complete.  In  this  way  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  presenting  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
arising  from  the  frequent  changes  of  the  scene, 
is  got  over.  In  Germany,  a  play  of  Shake¬ 
speare  takes  a  whole  evening  ;  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  will  sit  four  or  five  hours  listening  pa¬ 
tiently  and  delightedly  to  all  he  has  to  teach 
them. 
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old  ditty  that  “  expressed  her  fortune’ 
— an  incident  likely  to  stamp  itself 
deeply  in  Desdemona’s  memory.  Little 
had  she  thought  it  was  to  be  her  death- 
song  too  ! 

**  That  song  to-night 

Will  not  go  from  my  head.  I  have  much  to 
do, 

But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 

And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara 
(Sings) '  The  pour  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  syca¬ 
more  tree. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  ; 

Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  softened 
the  stones  ; 

Lay  by  these  : 

*  Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ;  ’ 
Prithee,  hie  thee  ;  he'll  come  anon. 

‘.Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  ap¬ 
prove,’ — 

Nay,  that's  not  next.  Hark  1  who  is't  that 
knocks  ? 

Emil.  It’s  the  wind. 

Des.  *  I  called  on  my  false  love  ;  but  what 
said  he  then  ? 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow.’ 

.  .  .  Good-night.  Mine  eyes  do  itch : 
Doth  not  that  bode  weeping  ? 

Emil.  ’Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I  have  heard  it  said  so.  .  .  . 

Dost  thou  in  conscience  think— tell  me,  Emi¬ 
lia — 

That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

Emil.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des.  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman." 

After  listening  to  some  of  Emilia’s  world¬ 
ly  maxims,  she  breaks  away  from  the 
subject  by  saying — 

’’  Good  night,  good-night :  Heaven  me  such 
uses  send. 

Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend  !’’ 

Although  such  heavy  clouds  had  pass¬ 
ed  over  her  happiness,  yet  Desdemona 
still  loved  and  trusted,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  altogether  sad.  To  the  last 
she  shows  herself  to  be  of  a  hopeful, 
generous  disposition.  She  knows  how 
to  forgive — hopes  that  what  has  been 
the  mystery  of  Othello’s  unkindness  is 
perhaps  to  be  explained  in  the  privacy 
of  their  chamber,  when  a  word  of  regret, 
of  remorse  from  him,  will  win  her  fullest 
pardon.  There  is  something  almost 
sublime  in  this  unshaken  love  and  trust. 
She  falls  asleep  in  it,  for  oh,  such  a 
rude  awakening  !  The  swan  had  sung 
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her  song,  and  so  sinks  into  her  death¬ 
bed,  although  she  knew  it  not. 

It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  with  some  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  sorrow  before  her  that 
Desdemona  goes  to  bed.  The  shock  of 
Othello’s  accusation  has  struck  to  her 
soul,  and  shaken  her  whole  being.  She 
will  not  accuse,  or  hear  him  accused  of 
injustice  by  Emilia,  but  her  idol  cannot 
stand  in  her  imagination  where  he  did. 
He  has  human  infirmities,  and  these  far 
greater  than  she  could  have  looked  for. 
She  can  think  of  no  indiscretion  of  her 
own,  except  perhaps  suing  for  their  old 
friend  Cassio,  at  a  time  when  Othello 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  listen — when 
state  affairs  disturbed  him.  Yet  how 
could  he,  for  so  slight  a  cause,  strike 
her,  disgrace  himself  and  her  before  the 
gentlemen  who  came  with  dispatches 
from  Venice,  and  afterward  shock  her 
ears  with  names  not  to  be  uttered  !  and 
’’  Throw  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon 
her. 

As  true  hearts  cannot  bear  !" 

Is  this  her  noble  Moor,  “  so  true  of 
mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness  as 
jealous  creatures  are”  ? 

Sad,  disappointed  as  she  is  at  his 
unkindness,  yet  her  conscience  is  at 
rest.  Besides,  the  fit  seemed  past ;  he 
had  "  looked  gentler  so,  trying  for 
more  hopeful  thoughts,  and  praying  for 
the  help  she  needed — worn  out,  too,  as 
she  was  by  unusual  and  unexpected 
trouble — she  falls  asleep. 

It  is  strange  it  never  occurs  to  Othello 
that  if  Desdemona  had  really  been  the 
“  cunning”  Venetian  he  thought  her, 
knowing  her  vileness  discovered,  she 
might  have  found  means  easily  to  bribe 
those  who  would  have  hidden  her  from 
his  just  wrath.  Emilia  was  not  so 
scrupulous  a  woman  as  to  have  refused 
her  assistance.  Besides,  had  not  the 
Moor  insulted  her  also,  in  language  the 
most  gross  ?  And  would  she  not  have 
been,  at  a  word  from  her  mistress,  glad 
enough  to  thwart  him,  and  help  her  ? 
But  he  sees  this  cunning,  past  all  ex¬ 
pressing  “  vile  one”  obey  his  will  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  go  quietly  to  bed,  and 
finds  her,  with  this  load  of  guilt,  as  he 
believes,  upon  her  heart,  sleeping  the 
sweet  sleep  of  a  child.  Well  may  Emilia 
exclaim  of  him,  “  O  gull  !  O  dolt  !” 
He  sees  nothing  but  what  he  is  primed 
•to  see  ;  in  all  things  else  ”  as  ignorant 
42 
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as  dirt.”  He  may  have  ”  looked  gen¬ 
tler,”  but  the  poison  has  done  its  work  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  life’s  blood  of  his 
victim  can,  as  he  says,  "  remove  nor 
choke  the  strong  conception  which  I  do 
gproan  withal.”  The  very  serenity  of 
her  guileless  soul  makes  against  her. 
”  She  must  die,  or  she’ll  betray  more 
men.”  What  a  scene  is  this!  The 
powers  of  good  and  evil  have  met  in 
mortal  strife  ! 

My  friends  used  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Macready  did,  that  in  Desdemona  I  was 
”  very  hard  to  kill.”  How  could  I  be 
otherwise  ?  I  vfould  not  die  dishonored 
in  Othello’s  esteem.  This  was  bitterer 
than  fifty  thousand  deaths.  Then  I 
thought  of  all  his  after-suffering,  when 
he  should  come  to  know  how  he  had 
mistaken  me !  The  agony  for  him 
which  filled  my  heart,  as  well  as  the 
mortal  agony  of  death,  which  I  felt  in 
imagination,  made  my  cries  and  strug¬ 
gles  no  doubt  very  vehement  and  very 
real.  My  whole  soul  was  flung  into  the 
entreaty,  but  for  ”  half  an  hour !” 
“  but  while  I  say  one  prayer  !” — which 
prayer  would  have  been  for  him.  Then, 
when  she  hears,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Cassio  is  the  supposed  accomplice  in  her 
guilt,  it  was  as  though  I  spoke  for  my¬ 
self  in  the  swift  rejoinder — “  Send  for 
the  man  and  ask  him  !”* 

Oh  that  Othello  had  been  so  true  a 
friend  and  husband  as  to  do  this  before  ! 
But  no  ;  the  poison  still  works,  and  all 
she  says  only  serves  to  augment  his 
fury.  When  Desdemona  hears  that 
Cassio  has  already  lost  his  life,  and  that 
”  his  mouth  is  stopped,”  she  'naturally 
weeps  the  loss  of  the  innocent  man,  both 
for  his  own  sake,  and  because  he  could 
alone,  she  thinks,  prove  her  guiltless. 
All  things  conspire  against  her — her  very 
tears,  her  prayers,  her  asseverations,  give 
countenance  to  her  guilt.  She  is  hurled 


*  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  when,  talk¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Carlvle  in  1873  about  Mr.  Mac- 
ready’s  revivals,  which  he  spoke  of  very 
warmly,  he  referred  in  very  glowing  terms  to 
my  Daemons.  Amid  much  else,  he  said  he 
had  never  felt  the  play  so  deeply  before.  One 
phrase  especially  struck  me — “  It  quite  hurt 
him  to  see  the  fair  delicate  creature  so  brutally 
used.”  Would  that  1  could  give  an  idea  of  his 
tone  and  accent,  gentle  and  tremulous,  as  if  a 
suffering  living  creature  were  there  before 
him  !  I  quote  from  my  Diary,  November  24, 

1I73. 


headlong  down  the  precipice,  but,  alas  ! 
not  kill^  at  once.  'Fhe  strong  young 
life  will  not  leave  its  tenement — the 
mortal  agony  is  prolonged  ;  even  the 
dagger’s  thrust,  which  is  meant  in  mercy 
that  she  may  not  ”  linger  in  her  pain,” 
is  not  enough.  The  soul  will  not  away 
until  it  asserts  the  purity  of  the  sweet 
casket  in  which  it  has  been  set.  It 
lingers  on  in  pain  until  the  poor  body 
can  speak,  not,  as  before,  to  deaf  ears 
that  will  not  listen,  but  to  those  of  a 
sympathizing  woman.  Then,  with  bit¬ 
ter  moans  and  broken  breath,  she  stam¬ 
mers  out  with  her  last  gasp  of  life — “  A 
guiltless  death  I  die  !” 

When  asked  who  has  done  this  deed, 
she  says,  “  Nobody — I  myself.”  As  in 
the  Senate-house,  beTore  the  Council, 
she  took  all  the  blame  upon  herself,  so 
here,  once  more,  ^and  with  her  dying 
breath,  she  does  the  same.  I  did  it  all 
— "  I  myself.”  Blame  no  one  else. 
“  Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.  Fare¬ 
well  !” 

Commend  me  to  my  brave  warrior  ! 
Of  what  higher  heroism  than  this — of 
what  nobler  love — has  history  or  ro¬ 
mance  any  record  ? 

Mr.  Macready  was  very  fine  in  this 
scene.  There  was  an  impressive  gran¬ 
deur,  an  elevation  even,  in  his  ravings  : 

'*  Whip  me,  ye  devils. 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight  1 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  !  roast  me  in  sul¬ 
phur  ! 

Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  (ire  ' — 
O  Desdemona  !  Desdemona  ! — dead  !  dead  I 
dead  !” 

As  I  lay  there  and  I  listened,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  like  a  soul  in  hell,  whirling 
in  the  Second  Circle  of  the  Inferno. 
And  there  was  a  piteousness  and  a  pathos 
in  his  reiteration  of  the  loved  one’s  name 
that  went  to  my  very  heart.  Oh,  how  it 
ached,  too,  for  Othello,  when  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  could  see  and  trace 
the  paltry  threads  by  which  his  soul  and 
body  had  been  ensnared,  and  when  I 
heard  the  broken  accents  of  his  shame  at 
having  sunk  so  low  as  to  conspire  in 
Cassio’s  death  ! 

And  now  the  worst  is  past.  The  play 
begins  in  night  with  hurry  and  turmoil  ; 
in  night,  and  what  a  night,  it  ends  ! 
There  are  glorious  days  of  perfect  happi¬ 
ness  between,  but  they  are  few,  and  the 
last  of  them  overshadowed  with  clouds 
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'*  consulting  for  foul  weather,”  and  giv¬ 
ing  portentous  presage  of  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  But  not  with  storm  and 
turmoil  does  the  last  night  come.  The 
deep  blue  sky  is  studded  with  ”  chaste 
stars,”  not  a  breath  is  stirring,  and  the 
lapping  of  the  Levant  against  the  castle 
rock  is  alone  heard  through  the  stillness  ; 
while  “  the  sweetest  innocent  that  e’er 
did  lift  up  eye”  is  cruelly  done  to  death 
by  him  that  loved  her  best. 

As  we  ”  look  upon  the  tragic  loading 
of  that  bed,”  we  are  not  without  com¬ 
fort.  Truly  it  is  best  so.  The  wrench 
which  had  been  given  to  the  bond  by 
which  these  two  noble  lovers  were  unit¬ 
ed  could  never  be  repaired  on  earth. 
Life  could  never  again  have  been  to 
them  the  same  as  in  their  brief  days  of 
happiness.  The  delusion  which  made 
Othello  mad  has  been  rent  from  his 
eyes.  He  must  rejoin  her  who  died 
with  a  message  for  him  on  her  lips.  No 
fear  that  when  they  “  meet  at  compt” 
her  look  will  ”  hurl  his  soul  from 
heaven.”  Her  infinite  love  and  pity 
will  think  but  of  his  sufferings,  and  will 
plead  for  the  forgiveness  he  dares  not 
ask  for  himself. 

Another  victim  lies  near  them,  and 
one  who  has  become  almost  hallowed  by 
her  death. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Emilia’s  life 
before,  one  cannot  but  feel  for  her  now. 
She  has  truly  loved  and  honored  Desde- 
mona,  all  the  more  that  to  her  common 
nature,  and  with  her  rough  experience 
of  the  world,  her  mistress  reveals  a 
purity  and  elevation  of  spirit  which  she 
had  never  before  so  much  as  dreamed 
of.  W'e  cannot  forgive  the  part  she 
plays  in  giving  the  dropped  handker¬ 
chief  to  her  husband,  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  it  to  her  lady,  knowing  how  she 
values  it — how  she  keeps  it  “  always  by 
her  to  kiss  and  talk  to.”  Although  she 
has  misgivings  as  to  the  use  her  husband 
means  to  make  of  it,  yet  she  gives  it  to 
”  please  his  fantasy.”  She  hears  Des- 
demona  deplore  its  loss  —  “  V/here 
should  I  lose  that  handkerchief, 
Emilia?”  Yet  she  can  answer,  "I 
know  not,  madam.”  She  hears  the 
Moor’s  wild  burst  of  passion  when  Des- 
demona  owns  she  ”  has  it  not  about 
her  she  sees  that  its  absence  has  made 
him  jealous ;  she  sees  her  mistress 
plunged  in  grief  for  its  loss — and  yet 


keeps  silence.  Nothing  can  excuse  that 
silence,  not  even  her  dread  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  brutal  as  she  knew  him  to  be — this 
“  honest,  honest  lago  !”  She  could 
have  told  them  of  what  metal  he  was 
made. 

Still,  she  expiates  her  wrong-doing 
with  her  life.  With  that  last  interview 
of  an  hour  back  in  her  thoughts,  the  old 
ballad  still  sounding  in  her  ears,  when 
she  next  sees  her  sweet  mistress  it  is  to 
find  her  breathless — dying  from  a  violent 
and  most  unnatural  death.  Well  may 
she  say,  “  Oh,  this  grief  will  kill  me  !” 
But  she  has  yet  to  learn  what  hand  she 
herself  has  had  in  this  dismal  tragedy — 
to  learn  that  the  handkerchief  she  stole 
and  gave  to  her  husband,  Desdemona 
had  been  accused  of  giving  to  Cassio. 
At  last  she  speaks.  Though  late,  she 
will  make  what  reparation  she  can,  and 
she  does  it  unflinchingly.  Her  hus¬ 
band’s  threats  and  his  commands  that 
she  shall  go  home  do  not  stop  her.  She 
entreats  of  the  others  leave  to  speak. 
“It  is  right  that  I  obey  him,  but  not 
now.  Perchance,  lago,  I  shall  ne’er  go 
home.”  No  !  there  is  no  more  home 
for  any  of  them.  What  has  she  more  to 
live  for  ?  Better  die,  as  she  does  by 
lago’s  sword,  than  drag  out  a  life  of  re¬ 
morse  for  disloyalty  to  her  mistress. 
That  mistress  is  to  her  the  one  sole 
creature  of  whom  she  can  now  think, 
and  with  her  dying  breath  she  reiterates 
to  Othello  the  asseverations  of  her  in¬ 
nocence.  ”  She  loved  thee,  cruel  Moor 
...  so  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die,  I 
die and  her  last  words  are  a  prayer 
that  she  may  be  laid  by  her  mistress’s 
side. 

We  have  learned  from  Gratiano  that 
Brabantio  is  dead.  No  doubt  when  he 
returned  to  his  desolate  home,  Brabantio 
would  become  alive  to  the  reality  that  his 
daughter  had  been  its  very  light  and  life. 
Self-reproaches  would  rise  to  fill  her 
place  and  embitter  his  loneliness,  re¬ 
minding  him  of  all  he  might  have  been, 
but  had  not  been,  to  her.  The  maiden, 
so  tender,  so  unobtrusive,  had  a  magic  in 
her  presence  not  consciously  known  or 
felt  until  lost,  but  which  filled  his  home 
and  life  with  blessings,  and  without 
which  their  charm  was  gone,  and  so  the 
old  senator  died  quickly — ”  pure  grief 
shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.” 

Of  Cassio  what  shall  be  said  ?  The 
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two  creatures  he  most  admired  and  loved 
have  been  brought  to  ruin,  and  chiefly 
through  him  !  By  his  own  folly  in  the 
brawl  with  Roderigo  he  will  be  apt  to 
think  he  laid  the  ground-work  for  lago's 
plot.  He  will  remember  that  it  was 
lago  who  first  urged  him  to  appeal  to 
Desdemona  to  get  him  reinstated.  Nor 
can  he  fail  to  learn  how  his  importunity 
and  her  kindness — “  Your  solicitor  shall 
rather  die  than  give  your  cause  away  !” 
— helped  to  bring  about  the  woeful  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  If  so,  what  unhappiness  is 
before  him  !  It  will  take  long  years  to 
deaden  the  thought  that,  but  for  his 
fatal  weakness,  no  intercession  would 
have  been  necessary,  and  all  might  have 
gone  well.  A  great  gap  has  been  made 
in  his  life.  He  will  never  be  quite  the 
same  man  again,  though  he  may  be  a 
better  and  a  wiser  one.  Neither  Cyprus 
nor  Venice  will  hold  him  long.  He  will 
get  back,  I  think,  to  the  books  and 
studies  of  his  youth.  Ever  present  with 
.  him  will  be  the  image  of  the  victims  of 
the  “  misadventured  piteous  overthrow” 
in  which  he  had  unwittingly  played  so 
prominent  a  part.  But  for  him  there 


will  be  one  ”  enskyed  and  sainted  ” 
above  all  her  sex — one  who  will  keep 
alive  for  him  his  faith  in  woman,  his 
hopes  of  the  hereafter,  when  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  this  "  all-unintelligible  world  ” 
shall  be  solved  ;  and  that  one  will  be — 
”  the  divine  Desdemona.” 

Adieu,  my  friend  !  I  have  told  you, 
as  you  wished  me,  what  I  thought  about 
the  three  important  female  characters  in 
Shakespeare  to  which  you  believed  the 
least  justice  had  been  done.  Would  I 
had  held  your  pen  to  write  with ! 
Adieu  ! — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Helena  Faucit  Martin. 

To  Miss  Geraldine  E.  Jewsbury. 

[Before  this  letter  was  despatched,  I 
learned  that  the  dear  friend  for  whom  it 
was  intended  had  sunk  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  As  it  was  written, 
however,  so  I  leave  it,  again  praying  for¬ 
bearance  for  what  in  it  is  merely  personal 
— the  trifles  which  would  have  given  it  a 
special  value  in  her  eyes. — H.  F.  M., 
31  Onslow  Square,  12M  Ftb.^  1881.] 
— Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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Metaphor  is  perhaps  at  once  the  most 
seductive  and  the  most  misleading  form 
of  sfieech.  To  the  average  orator  it 
has  the  same  attraction  that  edged  tools 
have  for  children,  and  its  use  is  as  fre¬ 
quently  followed  by  lamentable  results. 
It  is  the  earliest  language  of  mankind, 
and  it  is  one  which  the  average  modern 
man  least  successfully  manages.  When 
at  the  earliest  epoch  of  our  development, 
metaphor  was  the  ordinary  form  of 
speech,  this  maladroitness  was  not  ob¬ 
servable.  In  the  Bible,  for  example, 
where  metaphor  is  constantly  employed, 
it  invariably  adorns  speech,  and  often 
lifts  it  to  the  loftiest  heights  possible  for 
prose.  It  is  a  lost  art  and  not  a  new  ac¬ 
complishment  we  grapple  with  in  these 
degenerate  days  when  we  venture  on 
metaphor. 

The  class  of  people  who  most  fre¬ 
quently  use  it  claim  kinship  to  past  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  art,  inasmuch  as  they  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  what  we  call  education.  The 
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negro,  and  above  all  the  negro  preacher, 
wallows  in  metaphor,  invariably  more  or 
less  mixed.  It  was  one  of  these  who, 
confessing  his  faults  before  his  congre¬ 
gation,  cried  aloud  :  “  Brethren,  the 

muddy  pool  of  politics  was  the  rock  on 
which  I  split.”  It  was  another  who  fer¬ 
vently  exclaimed  :  ”  We  thank  Thee  for 
this  spark  of  grace  ;  water  it,  good 
Lord.”  Another  prayed  for  ”  grace 
that  we  might  gird  up  the  loins  of  our 
minds,  so  that  we  shall  receive  the  lat¬ 
ter  rain.”  Mixed  metaphors  grow  lux¬ 
uriantly  on  the  fertile  soil  of  the  United 
States.  Only  the  other  day  I  read  an 
article  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  Colonel 
John  Forney,  in  which,  speaking  eulo- 
gistically  of  the  mother  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  he  said,  ”  She  was  a  public 
woman  ail  her  life.  Hence  the  remark¬ 
ably  mixed  character  of  her  posterity.” 
This  unhappy  phrase  is  rather  a  mud¬ 
dling  of  expression  than  a  mixing  of 
metaphor. 
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Ireland  has  so  long  been  looked  upon 
as  the  home  of  mixed  metaphor,  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  fun  has  been  rubbed 
out  by  the  suspicion  that  specimens  are 
made  to  order.  Of  this  class  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  peroration  attributed  to  an  Irish 
barrister.  *“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  “  it  will  be  for 
you  to  say  whether  this  defendant  should 
be  allowed  to  come  into  court  with  un¬ 
blushing  footstep,  with  the  cloak  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  tin  his  mouth,  and  draw  three 
bullocks  out  of  my  client’s  pocket  with 
impunity.”  In  this  connection  I  will 
quote  a  single  illustration,  which  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  being  authentic. 
Early  in  last  year,  before  the  general 
election,  Mr.  Shaw,  Member  for  the 
County  Cork,  and  at  that  time  leader  of 
the  Home  Rule  party,  was  addressing  a 
meeting  held  one  Sunday  at  Cork,  with 
the  object  of  discussing  the  land  ques¬ 
tion.  |Mr.  Shaw  is  a  sober-minded  man, 
who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  finds  plain 
speech  serve  his  purpose.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  spirit  of  metaphor  came 
upon  him,  and  this  is  what  it  made  him 
say  :  “  They  tell  us  that  we  violate  the 
Sabbath  by  being  here  to-day.  Yet,  if 
the  ass  or  the  ox  fall  into  the  pit,  we 
can  take  him  out  on  the  Sabbath.  Our 
brother  is  in  the  pit  to-day — the  farmer 
and  the  landlord  are  both  in  it — and  we 
are  come  here  to  try  if  we  can  lift  them 
out.”  This  similitude  of  the  Irish 
landlord  to  an  animal  predestined  to 
slaughter  was  bold  but  timely.  The 
other  half  of  the  analogy  seemed  calcu¬ 
lated  to  get  Mr.  Shaw  into  trouble  with 
his  constituency. 

In  Germany,  metaphors  are  evolved 
from  the  inner  conscience  with  great 
success.  There  are  one  or  two  famous 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  country. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  speech  of 
Justice-Minister  Hye,  who,  addressing 
the  Vienna  students  in  the  troublous 
time  of  1848,  declared,  “  the  chariot  of 
the  revolution  is  roiling  along,  and 
gnashing  its  teeth  as  it  rolls.”  On  the 
other  side,  a  democrat  came  very  near 
to  this  success  by  announcing  that  “  we 
will  burn  all  our  ships,  and,  with  every 
sail  unfurled,  steer  boldly  out  into  the 
ocean  of  freedom.”  Less  known  is  the 
address  by  the  mayor  of  a  Rhineland 
corporation,  spoken  to  the  Emperor 
William  shortly  after  he  was  crowned  at 


Versailles.  ”  No  Austria,  no  Prussia  !” 
said  the  inspired  mayor  ;  ”  one  only 

Germany  !  Such  were  the  words  the 
mouth  of  your  Imperial  Majesty  has  al¬ 
ways  had  in  its  eye.”  Essentially  Ger¬ 
man  is  a  sentence  from  a  learned  criti¬ 
cism  on  a  book  of  lyrics  which  carries 
the  signature  of  Professor  Johannes 
Sheer.  “  Out  of  the  dark  regions  of 
philosophical  problems,”  says  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  “  the  poet  suddenly  lets  swarms 
of  songs  dive  up,  carrying  far-flashing 
pearls  of  thought  in  their  beaks.”  A 
song  with  a  pearl  in  its  beak  would  be  a 
great  attraction  in  the  programme  of  a 
popular  concert. 

We  need  not  go  far  abroad  in  search 
of  mixed  metaphors.  This  is  a  su¬ 
premacy  in  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  holds  its  own,  as  it  claims  to  do 
in  every  other  contest  of  life.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  hear  a  good  many 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  I  have  from  time  to  time  jotted 
down  a  few  of  the  gems  of  metaphor 
strewed  on  this  historic  floor.  Mr. 
Shaw’s  chef -d' oeuvre  will  find  a  fitting 
parallel  in  the  remark  made  by  Mr. 
O’Conor  Power,  another  able  speaker, 
who  caught  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  tripping 
in  the  matter  of  his  resolutions  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  business  of  the  House.  In 
his  ingenuous  manner,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Baronet  had  too  plainly  disclosed  the 
notorious  fact  that  the  resolutions, 
while  professing  to  deal  with  the  general 
conduct  of  business,  were  aimed  directly 
at  obstruction.  Whereupon,  up  jumped 
Mr.  O’Conor  Power,  and  with  trium¬ 
phant  manner  exclaimed  :  “Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  sir,  since  the  Government  has  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,”  which  he  forthwith  did,  de¬ 
bating  the  matter  as  especially  dealing 
with  obstructionists.  It  was  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  access  of  passionate  emotion  that, 
during  a  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government,  Mr. 
Alderman  Cotton  solemnly  declared  that 
“  at  one  stage  of  the  negotiations  a 
great  European  struggle  was  so  immi¬ 
nent  that  it  only  required  a  spark  to  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war.”  It  was  on  the 
same  night,  and  during  the  same  de¬ 
bate,  that  Mr.  Forster  observed  :  “  I 
will,  Mr.  Speaker,  sit  down  by  saying,” 
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etc.  Mr.  Forster  has  always  been  an 
adroit  politician  ;  but  what  new  sort  of 
manoeuvre  this  is  that  enables  a  man  to 
“  sit  down  by  saying”  remains  unex¬ 
plained. 

^  Of  the  same  class  of  mixed  idea  was 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff’s  declaration  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
admission,  that  ”  if  the  member  for 
Northampton  were  to  be  admitted,  he 
would  vote  with  a  millstone  round  his 
neck” — an  awkward  appanage  to  a  man 
in  walking  through  the  lobby,  more  es¬ 
pecially  on  nights  when  the  Obstruc¬ 
tionists  resort  to  the  practice  of  re¬ 
peatedly  challenging  divisions.  A 
weighty  argument  somewhat  akin  to  this 
was  used  by  Mr.  Hopwood,  in  the  Ses¬ 
sion  of  1879,  when  talking  in  Committee 
of  Supply  on  the  subject  of  vaccina¬ 
tion.  “  Don’t” — said  Mr.  Hopwood 
impressively,  addressing  himself  person¬ 
ally  to  the  lamented  Admiral,  who  hap¬ 
pened  at  that  moment  to  be  the  only 
occupant  of  the  ministerial  benches — 
*‘  Don’t  drive  the  steam-engine  of  the 
law  over  people’s  consciences.”  'This 
illustrates  a  fatal  association  of  ideas 
which  often  leads  even  practised  speak¬ 
ers  into  misfortune  with  metaphor.  Mr. 
Hopwood  on  his  way  down  to  the 
House  had  probably  seen  a  steam-roller 
in  operation,  and  had  watched  its  level¬ 
ling  effect  upon  the  broken  granite. 
Hence  the  too  ready  allusion.  In  the 
same  session,  during  a  discussion  on  the 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation  Bill, 
an  Hon.  Gentleman  opposed  the  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  ground  that  it  ”  was  opening 
the  door  for  the  insertion  of  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,”  a  preliminary  process 
which  should  at  least  tend  to  make  the 
work  of  the  wedge  easy.  It  was  the 
same  member  who  paid  a  compliment  to 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  as  "  the  in¬ 
telligent  pioneers  who  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  commercial  community.”  Here  we 
have  vividly  summoned  before  the  mind’s 
eye  a  picture  of  a  man — probably  in  the 
uniform  of  the  guides,  certainly  with  a 
pickaxe  on  his  shoulder — going  about  on 
the  'Change  feeling  the  pulses  of  the 
merchants  and  brokers.  On  the  fifth 
night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the 
current  session.  Sir  Patrick  O’Brien  in 
a  luminous  speech  declared  that  the  sus¬ 


pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  would 
merely  leave  the  rotting  sword  festering 
in  the  wound. 

Politics,  like  all  engagements  that 
heat  the  blood,  lead  largely  to  indul¬ 
gence  in  metaphor.  During  the  general 
election  Sir  John  Hardy,  addressing  the 
East  Staffordshire  electors,  assured  them 
that,  if  they  sent  him  to  Parliament,  "  it 
would  be  a  pledge  against  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  empire.”  This  was  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  elaborate  and  de¬ 
liberate  metaphor  with  which  Mr. 
Thwaites,  one  of  the  Conservative  can¬ 
didates  for  Blackburn,  sought  to  recom¬ 
mend  himself  to  that  electors.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  na¬ 
tional  finances,  at  that  time  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  ”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,”  he  said,  ”  the  Government  is 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  book  ;  but, 
however,  you  have  had  a  prudent  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  has 
done  his  best.  He  has  done  what  I 
would  like  you,  my  friends,  to  do. 
When  you  have  laid  an  egg,  put  it  by  for 
a  rainy  day.”  Why  electors  of  Black¬ 
burn  should  be  expected  to  lay  eggs  is  a 
question  that  disappears  before  the 
greater  importance  of  the  query,  why 
they  should  save  them  for  a  rainy  day. 

In  a  different  way,  but  quite  in  the 
same  spirit,  is  this  sentence  from  a  re¬ 
cent  article  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis  on 
an  American  poet.  ”  Sublime  singleness 
of  purpose  !  divine  simplicity  of  heart — 
the  little  child  is  again  set  in  the  midst 
of  us  by  the  dear  Lord,  and  presently 
he  overcomes  the  mailed  Goliath  with  a 
sling  and  a  stone.”  This  does  not  mean 
anything  in  particular  ;  but  surely  such 
a  mixing  up  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  was  never  before  perpetrated 
by  a  gentleman  who  must  of  necessity 
have  read  both.  A  friend  of  the  late 
George  Eliot,  writing  to  one  of  the  daily 
papers  on  the  private  character  of  the 
great  novelist,  tripped  only  less  griev¬ 
ously  in  attempting  to  adorn  his  text 
with  scriptural  imagery.  “  She  pos¬ 
sessed,”  he  writes,  "  to  a  rmarvelloui 
degree,  the  divine  gift  of  charity,  and  of 
attracting  moral  outcasts  to  herself, 
wAose  devils  she  cast  out  by  shutting  her 
.eyes  to  their  existence."  —  Belgravia 
Magazine. 
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HELEN  IN  THE  WOOD. 

BY  A.  MARY  F.  ROBINSON. 

I  LEFT  the  yew  tree’s  shadow,  thrown 
Slantwise  across  the  graves  and  grown 
So  long  I  knew  the  day  waxed  late, 

And  opened  wide  the  churchyard  gate  ; 

Paused  there,  for  from  the  church  behind 
Voices  of  women  clave  the  wind. 

And  organ  music  rose  and  rang  ; 

I  heard  the  village  choir  that  sang. 

Hut  I,  who  had  no  heart  for  song. 

Sighed,  shut  the  gate,  and  went  along 
The  lane,  where  rows  of  elms,  wind-vexed. 

Nodded  fantastic  heads,  perplexed 
At  winter’s  dimly-boded  woes. 

At  last  the  trees  grew  thick  and  close. 

The  rain  was  over,  but  the  copse 
Shoots  down  at  whiles  some  after-drops. 

Though  sunshine,  through  wet  branches  seen. 

Sheltered  in  living  flakes  of  green, 

And  where  below  ground  ivy  grew 
A  fallen  heaven  lay  darkly  blue. 

So  soon  !  The  tempest  scarce  was  done. 

And  all  the  wet  world  sang  and  shone 
Lovelier  yet !  I  think  the  place 
Found  but  in  grief  an  added  grace. 

While  I — the  tears  fell  and  I  sighed — 

It  was  a  year  since  Helen  died. 

At  length  I  raised  my  eyes.  Behold 
The  branches’  green,  the  bracken’s  gold 
Gained  a  new  meaning  in  my  sight, 

That  found  the  centre  of  their  light ; 

For  down  the  dim  wood-arches  came — 

Was  it  a  star  ?  Was  it  a  glame  ? 

No  ;  there  my  Helen  went — all  white. 

To  shield  her  from  the  branches’  harms 
She  lifted  up  her  lovely  arms  ; 

Just  as  of  old,  above  the  large 

Sweet  eyes  her  hair  made  golden  marge  ; 

Through  tangled  fern,  through  grass. still  wet, 

Her  feet  went  firmly  on  ;  and  yet 
I  knew,  although  no  word  was  said. 

She  did  not  live,  she  was  not  dead. 

At  last  she  neared  my  watching  place  : 

She  paused  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 

Smiled  once  her  smile  that  understood. 

Passed — and  how  lonely  was  the  wood  ! 

I  trod  the  way  I  went  before, 

I  passed  the  church’s  open  door  ; 

The  hymn  went  pealing  up  the  sky — 

“  Oh,  love,  how  deep,  how  broad,  how  high  !” 

Cornhill  Magaaitu. 
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JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN.  — A  LETTER. 
BY  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A. 


My  Dear - 

My  present  letter  will  be  given  to 
a  single  figure.  When  I  entered  at 
Oxford  John  Henry  Newman  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  famous.  The  responsible 
authorities  were  watching  him  with 
anxiety  ;  clever  men  were  looking  with 
interest  and  curiosity  on  the  apparition 
among  them  of  one  of  those  persons  of 
indisputable  genius  who  was  likely  to 
make  a  mark  upon  his  time.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  was  striking.  He  was  above 
the  middle  height,  slight  and  spare.  His 
head  was  large,  his  face  remarkably  like 
that  of  Julius  Cresar.  The  forehead, 
the  shape  of  the  ears  and  nose  were 
almost  the  same.  The  lines  of  the 
mouth  were  very  peculiar,  and  I  should 
say  exactly  the  same.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  resemblance,  and  believed 
that  it  extended  to  the  temperament.  In 
both  there  was  an  original  force  of  char¬ 
acter  which  refused  to  be  moulded  by 
circumstances,  which  was  to  make  its 
own  way,  and  become  a  power  in  the 
world  ;  a  clearness  of  intellectual  per¬ 
ception,  a  disdain  for  conventionalities, 
a  temper  imperious  and  wilful,  but  along 
with  it  a  most  attaching  gentleness, 
sweetness,  singleness  of  heart  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Both  were  formed  by  nature  to 
command  others,  both  had  the  faculty 
of  attracting  to  themselves  the  passion¬ 
ate  devotion  of  their  friends  and  follow¬ 
ers,  and  in  both  cases,  too,  perhaps  the 
devotion  was  rather  due  to  the  personal 
aitcendency  of  the  leader  than  to  the 
cause  which  he  represented.  It  was 
Caesar,  not  the  principle  of  the  empire, 
which  overthrew  Pompey  and  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Credo  in  Newmannum  was  a 
common  phrase  at  Oxford,  and  is  still 
unconsciously  the  faith  of  nine  tenths  of 
the  English  converts  to  Rome. 

When  I  first  saw  him  he  had  written 
his  book  upon  the  Arians.  An  acci¬ 
dental  application  had  set  him  upon  it, 
at  a  time,  I  believe,  when  he  had  half 
resolved  to  give  himself  to  science  and 
mathematics,  and  had  so  determined 
him  into  a  theological  career.  He  had 
published  a  volume  or  two  of  parochial 
sermons.  A  few  short  poems  of  his  had 
also  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine 


under  the  signature  of  “  Delta,”  which 
were  reprinted  in  the  ”  Lyra  Apostolica,” 
They  were  unlike  any  other  religious 
poetry  which  was  then  extant.  It  was 
hard  to  say  why  they  were  so  fascinat¬ 
ing.  They  had  none  of  the  musical 
grace  of  the  “  Christian  Year.”  They 
were  not  harmonious  ;  the  metre  halted, 
the  rhymes  were  irregular,  yet  there  was 
something  in  them  which  seized  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  would  not  let  it  go.  Keble’s 
verses  flowed  in  soft  cadence  over  the 
mind,  delightful,  as  sweet  sounds  are 
delightful,  but  are  forgotten  as  the  vibra¬ 
tions  die  away.  Newman’s  had  pierced 
into  the  heart  and  mind,  and  there  re¬ 
mained.  The  literary  critics  of  the  day 
were  puzzled.  They  saw  that  he  was 
not  an  ordinary  man  ;  what  sort  of  an 
extraordinary  man  he  was  they  could  not 
tell.  “  The  eye  of  Melpomene  has  been 
cast  upon  him,”  said  the  omniscient  (I 
think)  Athenceum  ;*  “but  the  glance 
was  not  fixed  or  steady.”  The  eye  of 
Melpomene  had  extremely  little  to  do  in 
the  matter.  Here  were  thoughts  like  no 
other  man’s  thoughts,  and  emotions  like 
no  other  man’s  emotions.  Here  was  a 
man  who  really  believed  his  creed,  and 
let  it  follow  him  into  all  his  observations 
upon  outward  things.  He  had  been 
travelling  in  Greece ;  he  had  carried 
with  him  his  recollections  of  Thucydi¬ 
des,  and  while  his  companions  were 
sketching  olive  gardens  and  old  castles 
and  picturesque  harbors  at  Corfu,  New¬ 
man  was  recalling  the  scenes  which  those 
harbors  had  witnessed  thousands  of 
years  ago  in  the  civil  wars  which  the 
Greek  historian  has  made  immortal. 
'There  was  nothing  in  this  that  was  un¬ 
usual.  Any  one  with  a  well-stored 
memory  is  alTected  by  historical  scenery. 
But  Newman  was  oppressed  with  the 
sense  that  the  men  who  had  fallen  in 
that  desperate  strife  were  still  alive,  as 
much  as  he  and  his  friends  were  alive. 

**  Their  spirits  live  in  awful  singleness,” 


*  Perhaps  it  was  not  the  Athenaum.  I 
quote  from  memory.  I  remember  the  passage 
from  the  amusement  which  it  gave  me  ;  but  it 
was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  since. 
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he  says, 

“  Each  in  its  self-formed  sphere  of  light  or 
gloom.” 

We  should  all,  perhaps,  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  this  in  words.  It  is  happy  for  us 
that  we  do  not  all  realize  what  the  words 
mean.  The  minds  of  most  of  us  would 
break  under  the  strain. 

Other  conventional  beliefs,  too,  were 
quickened  into  startling  realities.  We 
had  been  hearing  much  in  those  days 
about  the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  our  corresponding  obligation 
to  charity  and  philanthropy.  If  the  re¬ 
ceived  creed  was  true,  benevolence  was 
by  no  means  the  only  characteristic  of 
that  Being.  What  God  loved  we  might 
love  ;  but  there  were  things  which  God 
did  not  love ;  accordingly  we  found 
Newman  saying  to  us  : 

”  Christian,  wouldst  thou  learn  to  love  ? 
First  learn  thee  how  to  hate.” 

»  •  •  *  • 

”  Hatred  of  sin  and  zeal  and  fear 
Lead  up  the  Holy  Hill ; 

Track  them,  till  charity  appear 
A  self-denial  still.” 

It  was  not  austerity  that  made  him  speak 
so.  No  one  was  more  essentially  ten¬ 
der-hearted  ;  but  he  took  the  usually 
accepted  Christian  account  of  man  and 
his  destiny  to  be  literally  true,  and  the 
terrible  character  of  it  weighed  upon 
him. 

”  Sunt  lacrymae  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia 
tangunt.” 

He  could  be  gentle  enough  in  other 
moods.  ”  Lead,  kindly  Light,”  is  the 
most  popular  hymn  in  the  language. 
All  of  us.  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  such 
as  can  see  their  way  to  no  positive  creed 
at  all,  can  here  meet  on  common  ground 
and  join  in  a  common  prayer.  Familiar 
as  the  lines  are,  they  may  here  be  written 
down  once  more  : 

*'  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 
Lead  Thou  me  on. 

Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
Far  distant  scenes  one  step  enough  for  me. 

”  I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on.  » 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on. 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  wilL  Remember  not  past 
years. 
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”  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  ns,  sure  it  will 
Still  le^  us  on. 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone. 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost 
awhile.” 

It  has  been  said  that  men  of  letters 
are  either  much  less  or  much  greater 
than  their  writings.  Cleverness  and  the 
skilful  use  of  other  people’s  thoughts 
produce  works  which  take  us  in  till  we 
see  the  authors,  and  then  we  are  disen¬ 
chanted.  A  man  of  genius,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  spring  in  which  there  is  always 
more  behind  than  flows  from  it.  The 
painting  or  the  poem  is  but  a  part  of  him 
inadequately  realized,  and  his  nature 
expresses  itself,  with  equal  or  fuller  com¬ 
pleteness,  in  his  life,  his  conversation, 
and  personal  presence.  This  was  emi¬ 
nently  true  of  Newman.  Greatly  as  his 
poetry  had  struck  me,  he  was  himself  all 
that  the  poetry  was,  and  something  far 
beyond.  I  had  then  never  seen  so  im¬ 
pressive  a  person.  I  met  him  now  and 
then  in  private  ;  I  attended  his  church 
and  heard  him  preach  Sunday  after  Sun¬ 
day  ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  insid¬ 
ious,  to  have  led  his  disciples  on  to  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  he  designed  to  bring 
them,  while  his  purpose  was  carefully 
veiled.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  transparent  of  men.  He  told  us 
what  he  believed  to  be  true.  He  did 
not  know  where  it  would  carry  him.  No 
one  who  has  ever  risen  to  any  great 
height  in  this  world  refuses  to  move  till 
he  knows  where  he  is  going.  He  is  im¬ 
pelled  in  each  step  which  he  takes  by  a 
force  within  himself.  He  satisfies  him¬ 
self  only  that  the  step  is  a  right  one,  and 
he  leaves  the  rest  to  Providence.  New¬ 
man’s  mind  was  world-wide.  He  was 
interested  in  everything  which  was  going 
on  in  science,  in  politics,  in  literature. 
Nothing  was  too  large  for  him,  nothing 
too  trivial,  if  it  threw  light  upon  the 
central  question,  what  man  really  was, 
and  what  was  his  destiny.  He  was 
careless  about  his  personal  prospects. 
He  had  no  ambition  to  make  a  career, 
or  to  rise  to  rank  and  power.  Still  less 
had  pleasure  any  seductions  for  him. 
His  natural  temperament  was  bright  and 
light ;  his  senses,  even  the  commonest, 
were  exceptionally  delicate.  I  was  told 
that,  though  he  rarely  drank  wine,  he 
was  trusted  to  choose  the  vintages  for 
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the  college  cellar.  He  could  admire  en* 
thusiastically  any  greatness  of  action  and 
character,  however  remote  the  sphere  of 
it  from  his  own.  Gurwood’s  “  Dis¬ 
patches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington” 
came  out  just  then.  Newman  had  been 
reading  the  book,  and  a  friend  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it.  ”  Think  ?" 
he  said,  ”  it  makes  one  bum  to  have 
been  a  soldier.”  But  his  own  subject 
was  the  absorbing  interest  with  him. 
Where  Christianity  is  a  real  belief,  where 
there  are  distinct  convictions  that  a 
man’s  own  self  and  the  millions  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  who  are  playing  on  the 
earth's  surface  are  the  objects  of  a  super¬ 
natural  dispensation,  and  are  on  the  road 
to  heaven  or  hell,  the  most  powerful 
mind  may  well  be  startled  at  the  aspect 
of  things.  If  Christianitv  was  true, 
since  Christianity  was  true  (for  Newman 
at  no  time  doubted  the  reality  of  the  rev¬ 
elation),  then  modem  England,  modem 
Europe,  with  its  march  of  intellect  and 
its  useful  knowledge  and  its  material 
rogress,  was  advancing  with  a  light 
eart  into  ominous  conditions.  Keble 
had  looked  into  no  lines  of  thought  but 
his  own.  Newman  had  read  omnivo- 
rously  ;  he  had  studied  modem  thought 
and  modem  life  in  all  its  forms,  and 
with  all  its  many-colored  passions.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  many  men  of 
learning  and  ability  believed  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not  a  revelation  at  all,  but 
had  been  thrown  out,  like  other  creeds,  in 
the  growth  of  the  human  mind.  He  knew 
that  doubts  of  this  kind  were  the  inev¬ 
itable  results  of  free  discussion  and  free 
toleration  of  differences  of  opinion  ;  and 
he  was  too  candid  to  attribute  such 
doubts,  as  others  did,  to  wickedness  of 
heart.  He  could  not,  being  what  he 
was,  acquiesce  in  the  established  religion 
as  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  law  of  the 
land,  because  it  was  there,  and  because 
the  country  had  accepted  it,  and  because 
good  (general  reasons  could  be  given  for 
assuming  it  to  be  right.  The  soundest 
arguments,  even  the  arguments  of  Bishop 
Butler  himself,  went  no  farther  than  tu 
establish  a  probability.  But  religion 
with  Newman  was  a  personal  thing  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  Maker,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  feel  love  and  devotion  to 
a  Being  whose  existence  was  merely 
probable  ;  as  Carlyle  says  of  himself 
when  in  a  similar  condition,  a  religion 


which  was  not  a  certainty  was  a  mock¬ 
ery  and  a  horror  ;  and  unshaken  and 
unshakable  as  his  own  convictions  were, 
Newman  evidently  was  early  at  a  loss 
for  the  intellectual  grounds  on  which  the 
claims  of  Christianity  to  abstract  belief 
could  be  based.  'The  Protestant  was 
satisfied  with  the  Bible,  the  original  text 
of  which,  and  perhaps  the  English 
translation,  he  regarded  as  inspired. 
But  the  inspiration  itself  was  an  assump¬ 
tion,  and  had  to  be  proved  ;  and  New¬ 
man,  though  he  believed  the  inspiration, 
seems  to  have  recognized  earlier  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  that  the 
Bible  was  not  a  single  book,  but  a 
national  literature,  produced  at  intervals 
during  many  hundred  years,  and  under 
endless  varieties  of  circumstances.  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Catholic  alike  appealed  to 
it ;  and  they  could  not  both  be  right. 
Yet  if  the  differences  between  them  were 
essential  there  must  be  some  authority 
capable  of  deciding  between  them.  The 
Anglican  Church  had  a  special  theology 
of  its  own,  professing  to  be  based  on  the 
Bible.  Yet  to  suppose  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  left  to  himself  would  gather  out 
of  the  Bible,  if  able  and  conscientious, 
exactly  these  opinions,  and  no  others, 
w'as  absurd  and  contrary  to  experience. 
There  were  the  creeds  ;  but  on  what 
authority  did  the  creeds  rest  ?  On  the 
four  councils  ?  or  on  other  councils, 
and,  if  other,  on  which  ?  Was  it  on  the 
Church,  and,  if  so,  on  what  Church  ? 
The  Church  of  the  Fathers  ?  or  the 
Church  still  present  and  alive  and  speak¬ 
ing  ?  If  for  living  men,  among  whom 
new  questions  were  perpetually  rising,  a 
Church  which  was  also  living  couid  not 
be  dispensed  with,  then  what  was  that 
Church,  and  to  what  conclusions  would 
such  an  admission  lead  us  ? 

With  us  undergraduates  Newman,  of 
course,  did  not  enter  on  such  important 
questions,  although  they  wete  in  the 
air,  and  we  talked  about  them  among 
ourselves.  He,  when  we  met  him, 
spoke  to  us  about  subjects  of  the  day, 
of  literature,  of  public  persons  and  inci¬ 
dents,  of  everything.which  was  generally 
interesting.  He  seemed  always  to  be 
better  informed  on  common  topics  of 
conversation  than  any  one  else  who  was 
present.  He  was  never  condescending 
with  us,  never  didactic  or  authoritative  ; 
but  what  he  said  carried  conviction  along 
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with  it.  When  we  were  wrong  he  knew 
why  we  were  wrong,  and  excused  our 
mistakes  to  ourselves  while  he  set  us 
right.  Perhaps  his  supreme  merit  as  a 
talker  was  that  he  never  tried  to  be  witty 
or  to  say  striking  things.  Ironical  he 
could  be,  but  not  ill-natured.  Not  a 
malicious  anecdote  was  ever  heard  from 
him.  Prosy  he  could  not  be.  He  was 
lightness  itself — the  lightness  of  elastic 
strength — and  he  was  interesting  because 
he  never  talked  for  talking's  sake,  but 
because  he  had  something  real  to  say. 

Thus  it  was  that  we,  who  had  never 
seen  such  another  man,  and  to  whom  he 
appeared,  perhaps,  at  special  advantage 
in  contrast  with  the  normal  college  don, 
came  to  regard  Newman  with  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  pupils  (though  pupils,  strictly 
speaking,  he  had  none)  for  an  idolized 
master.  The  simplest  word  which 
dropped  from  him  was  treasured  as  if  it 
had  been  an  intellectual  diamond.  For 
hundreds  of  young  men  Credo  in  New- 
mannum  was  the  genuine  symbol  of  faith. 

Personal  admiration,  of  course,  in¬ 
clined  us  to  look  to  him  as  a  guide  in 
matters  of  religion.  No  one  who  heard 
his  sermons  in  those  days  can  ever  for¬ 
get  them.  They  were  seldom  directly 
theological.  We  had  theology  enough 
and  to  spare  from  the  select  preachers 
before  the  university.  Newman,  taking 
some  Scripture  character  for  a  text, 
spoke  to  us  about  ourselves,  our  temp¬ 
tations,  our  experiences.  His  illustra¬ 
tions  were  inexhaustible.  He  seemed  to 
be  addressing  the  most  secret  conscious¬ 
ness  of  each  of  us — as  the  eyes  of  a  por¬ 
trait  appear  to  look  at  every  person  in  a 
room.  He  never  exaggerated  ;  he  was 
never  unreal.  A  sermon  from  him  was 
a  poem,  formed  on  a  distinct  idea,  fasci¬ 
nating  by  its  subtlety,  welcome — how 
welcome  ! — from  its  sincerity,  interesting 
from  its  originality,  even  to  those  who 
were  careless  of  religion,  and  to  others 
who  wished  to  be  religious,  but  had 
found  religion  dry  and  wearisome,  it 
was  like  the  springing  of  a  fountain  out 
of  the  rock. 

The  hearts  of  men  vibrate  in  answer 
to  one  another  like  the  strings  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruments.  These  sermons  were, 
I  suppose,  the  records  of  Newman’s 
own  mental  experience.  They  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  outcome  of  continued 
meditation  upon  his  fellow-creatures  and 


their  position  in  this  world  ;  their  awful 
responsibilities ;  the  mystery  of  their 
nature,  strangely  mixed  of  good  and 
evil,  of  strength  and  weakness.  A  tone, 
not  of  fear,  but  of  infinite  pity,  runs 
through  them  all,  and  along  with  it  a 
resolution  to  look  facts  in  the  face  ;  not 
to  fly  to  evasive  generalities  about  infi¬ 
nite  mercy  and  benevolence,  but  to  ex¬ 
amine  what  revelation  really  has  added 
to  our  knowledge,  either  of  what  we  are 
or  of  what  lies  before  us.  We  were  met 
on  all  sides  with  difficulties  ;  for  experi¬ 
ence  did  not  confirm,  it  rather  contra¬ 
dicted,  what  revelation  appeared  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  assert.  I  recollect  a  sermon 
from  him — I  think  in  the  year  1839 — I 
have  never  read  it  since  ;  I  may  not  now 
remember  the  exact  words,  but  the  im¬ 
pression  left  is  ineffaceable.  It  w'as  on 
the  trials  of  faith,  of  which  he  gave 
different  illustrations.  He  supposed, 
first,  two  children  to  be  educated  to¬ 
gether,  of  similar  temperament  and  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions,  one  of  whom  was 
baptized  and  the  other  unbaptized.  He 
represented  them  as  growing  up  equally 
amiable,  equally  upright,  equally  rever¬ 
ent  and  God-fearing,  with  no  outward 
evidence  that  one  was  in  a  different 
spiritual  condition  from  the  other  ;  yet 
we  were  required  to  believe  not  only 
that  their  condition  was  totally  different, 
but  that  one  was  a  child  of  God,  and  his 
companion  was  not. 

Again,  he  drew  a  sketch  of  the  aver¬ 
age  men  and  women  who  made  up 
society,  whom  we  ourselves  encountered 
in  daily  life,  or  were  connected  with,  or 
read  about  in  newspapers.  They  were 
neither  special  saints  nor  special  sinners. 
Religious  men  had  faults,  and  often 
serious  ones.  Men  careless  of  religion 
were  often  amiable  in  private  life,  good 
husbands,  good  fathers,  steady  friends, 
in  public  honorable,  brave,  and  patri¬ 
otic.  Even  in  the  wor^t  and  wickedest, 
in  a  witch  of  Endor,  there  was  a  human 
heart  and  human  tenderness.  None 
seemed  good  enough  for  heaven,  none 
so  bad  as  to  deserve  to  be  consigned  to 
the  company  of  evil  spirits,  and  to  re¬ 
main  in  pain  and  misery  forever.  Yet 
all  these  people  were,  in  fact,  divided 
one  from  the  other  by  an  invisible  line 
of  separation.  If  they  were  to  die  on 
the  spot  as  they  actually  were,  some 
would  be  saved,  the  rest  would  be  lost 
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— the  saved  to  have  eternity  of  happi¬ 
ness,  the  lost  to  be  with  the  devils  in 
hell. 

Again,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
on  the  same  occasion,  but  it  was  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  line  of  thought,  New¬ 
man  described  closely  some  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  our  Lord’s  passion  ;  he  then 
paused.  For  a  few  moments  there  was 
a  breathless  silence.  Then,  in  a  low, 
clear  voice,  of  which  the  faintest  vibra¬ 
tion  was  audible  in  the  farthest  corner 
of  St.  Mary’s,  he  said,  “  Now,  I  bid  you 
recollect  that  He  to  whom  these  things 
were  done  was  Almighty  God.”  It  was 
as  if  an  electric  stroke  had  gone  through 
the  church,  as  if  every  person  present 
understood  for  the  first  time  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  what  he  had  all  his  life  been  say¬ 
ing.  I  suppose  it  was  an  epoch  in  the 
mental  history  of  more  than  one  of  my 
Oxford  contemporaries. 

Another  sermon  left  its  mark  upon 
me.  It  was  upon  evidence.  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  up  to  that  time  that  the  chief 
events  related  in  the  Gospels  were  as 
well  authenticated  as  any  other  facts  of 
history.  I  had  read  Paley  and  Grotius 
at  school,  and  their  arguments  had  been 
completely  satisfactory  to  me.  The 
Gospels  had  been  written  by  apostles  or 
companions  of  apostles.  There  was 
sufficient  evidence,  in  Paley’s  words, 
“  that  many  professing  to  be  original 
witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles  had 
passed  their  lives  in  labors,  dangers,  and 
sufferings  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered.”  St.  Paul  was  a 
further  and  independent  authority.  It 
was  not  conceivable  that  such  men  as 
St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  evidently 
were  should  have  conspired  to  impose  a 
falsehood  upon  the  world,  and  should 
have  succeeded  in  doing  it  undetected  in 
an  age  exceptionally  cultivated  and 
sceptical.  Gibbon  I  had  studied  also, 
and  had  thought  about  the  five  causes 
by  which  he  explained  how  Christianity 
came  to  be  believed ;  but  they  had 
seemed  to  me  totally  inadequate.  I  was 
something  more  than  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  when  I  heard  Newman  say  that 
Hume’s  argument  against  the  credibility 
of  miracles  was  logically  sound.  The 
laws  of  nature,  so  far  as  could  be  ob¬ 
served,  were  uniform,  and  in  any  given 
instance  it  was  more  likely  as  a  mere 
matter  of  evidence  that  men  should  de¬ 


ceive  or  be  deceived,  than  that  those 
laws  should  have  been  deviated  from. 
Of  course  he  did  not  leave  the  matter  in 
this  position.  Hume  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  is  speaking  of  evidence  as  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  reason  ;  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  addresses  itself  to  faith,  and  the 
credibility  of  it  is  therefore  unaffected 
by  his  objection.  What  Hume  said  in 
irony  Newman  accepted  in  earnest. 
Historically  the  proofs  were  insufficient, 
or  sufficient  only  to  create  a  sense  of 
probability.  Christianity  was  appre¬ 
hended  by  a  faculty  essentially  differ¬ 
ent.  It  was  called  faith.  But  what  was 
faith,  and  on  what  did  it  rest  ?  Was 
it  as  if  mankind  had  been  born  with  but 
four  senses,  by  which  to  form  their 
notions  of  things  external  to  them,  and 
that  a  fifth  sense  of  sight  was  suddenly 
conferred  on  favored  individuals,  which 
converted  conjecture  into  certainty  ?  I 
could  not  tell.  For  myself  this  way  of 
putting  the  matter  gave  me  no  new  sense 
at  all,  and  only  taught  me  to  distrust 
my  old  ones.  . 

I  say  at  once  that  I  think  it  was  inju¬ 
dicious  of  Newman  to  throw  out  before 
us  thus  abruptly  an  opinion  so  extreme¬ 
ly  agitating.  I  explain  it  by  supposing 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  sermons  con¬ 
tained  simply  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind,  and  were  a  sort  of  public  confes¬ 
sion  which  he  made  as  he  went  along.  I 
suppose  that  something  of  this  kind  had 
been  passing  through  him.  He  was  in 
advance  of  his  time.  He  had  studied 
the  early  fathers  ;  he  had  studied  Church 
history,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs.  He  knew  that  the  hard  and 
fast  line  which  Protestants  had  drawn  at 
which  miracles  had  ceased  was  one 
which  no  historical  canon  could  reason¬ 
ably  defend.  Stories  of  the  exercise  of 
supernatural  power  ran  steadily  from  the 
beginning  to  the  latest  i)eriod  of  the 
Church’s  existence  ;  many  of  them  were 
as  well  supported  by  evidence  as  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  if 
reason  was  to  be  the  judge,  no  arbitrary 
separation  of  the  age  of  the  apostles 
from  the  age  of  their  successors  was 
possible.  Some  of  these  stories  might 
be  inventions,  or  had  no  adequate 
authority  for  them  ;  but  for  others  there 
was  authority  of  eye-witnesses  ;  and  if 
these  were  to  be  set  aside  by  a  peremp¬ 
tory  act  of  will  as  unworthly  of  credit,- 
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the  Gospel  miracles  themselves  might 
fall  before  the  same  methods.  The 
argument  of  Hume  was  already  silently 
applied  to  the  entire  post-apostolic 
petiod.  It  had  been  checked  by  the 
traditionary  reverence  for  the  Bible. 
But  this  was  not  reason  ;  it  was  faith. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  saw  that  the  alternative 
did  not  lie  as  sharply  as  Paley  supposed, 
between  authentic  fact  and  deliberate 
fraud.  Legends  might  grow  ;  they  grew 
every  day,  about  common  things  and 
persons,  without  intention  to  deceive. 
Imagination,  emotion,  affection,  or,  on 
the  other  side,  fear  and  animosity,  are 
busy  with  the  histories  of  men  who  have 
played  a  remarkable  part  in  the  world. 
Great  historic  figures — a  William  Tell, 
for  instance — have  probably  had  no  his¬ 
torical  existence  at  all,  and  yet  are  fast¬ 
ened  indelibly  into  national  traditions. 
Such  reflections  as  these  would  make  it 
evident  that  if  the  Christian  miracles 
were  to  be  believed,  not  as  possibly  or 
probably  true,  but  as  indisputably  true 
— true  in  such  a  sense  that  a  man’s  life 
on  earth,  and  his  hope  for  the  future, 
could  be  securely  based  upon  them — the 
history  must  be  guaranteed  by  authority 
different  in  kind  from  the  mere  testi¬ 
mony  to  be  gathered  out  of  books.  I 
suppose  every  thinking  person  would 
now  acknowledge  this  to  be  true.  And 
we  see,  in  fact,  that  Christians  of  vari¬ 
ous  persuasions  supplement  the  evidence 
in  several  ways.  Some  assume  the  ver¬ 
bal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  ;  others  are 
conscious  of  personal  experiences  which 
make  doubt  impossible.  Others,  again, 
appeal  justly  to  the  existence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  fact,  and  to  the  power  which 
it  has  exerted  in  elevating  and  humaniz¬ 
ing  mankind.  Newman  found  what  he 
wanted  in  the  living  authority  of  the 
Church,  in  the  existence  of  an  organized 
body  which  had  been  instituted  by  our 
Lord  Himself,  and  was  still  actively 
present  among  us  as  a  living  witness  of 
the  truth.  Thus  the  imperfection  of  the 
outward  evidence  was  itself  an  argument 
for  the  Catholic  theory.  All  religious 
people  were  agreed  that  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  really  happened  as  they 
were  said  to  have  happened.  Proof 
there  must  be  somewhere  to  justify  the 
conviction  ;  and  proof  could  only  be 
found  in  the  admission  that  the  Church, 
the  organized  Church  with  its  bishops 
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and  priests,  was  not  a  human  institu¬ 
tion,  but  was  the  living  body  through 
which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  Him¬ 
self  was  speaking  to  us. 

Such,  evidently,  was  one  use  to  which 
Hume’s  objection  could  be  applied,  and 
to  those  who,  like  Newman,  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  antidote,  there  was  no 
danger  in  admitting  the  force  of  it.  Nor 
would  the  risk  have  been  great  with  his 
hearers  if  they  had  been  playing  with  the 
question  as  a  dialectical  exercise.  But  he 
had  made  them  feel  and  think  seriously 
about  it  by  his  own  intense  earnestness, 
and,  brought  up  as  most  of  them  had 
been  to  Mieve  that  Christianity  had 
sufficient  historical  evidence  for  it,  to  be 
suddenly  told  that  the  famous  argument 
against  miracles  was  logically  valid  after 
all,  was  at  least  startling.  The  Church 
theory,  as  making  good  a  testimony 
otherwise  defective,  was  new  to  most  of 
us,  and  not  very  readily  taken  in.  To 
remove  the  foundation  of  a  belief,  and 
to  substitute  another,  is  like  putting  new 
foundations  to  a  house.  The  house  it¬ 
self  may  easily  be  overthrown  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  I  have  said  before  that  in  a  heal¬ 
thy  state  of  things  religion  is  considered 
too  sacred  to  be  argued  about.  It  is 
believed  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  the 
why  or  the  wherefore  are  not  so  much  as 
thought  about.  Revolutions  are  not  far 
off  when  men  begin  to  ask  whence  the 
sovereign  derives  his  authority.  Scep¬ 
ticism  is  not  far  off  when  they  ask  why 
they  believe  their  creed.  We  had  all 
been  satisfied  about  the  Gospel  history  ; 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  had  crossed  the 
minds  of  one  of  us  ;  and  though  we 
might  not  have  been  able  to  give  a  logi¬ 
cal  reason  for  our  certitude,  the  certi¬ 
tude  was  in  us,  and  might  well  have 
been  let  alone.  I  for  one  began  to  read 
Hume  attentively,  and  though  old  asso¬ 
ciations  prevented  me  from  recognizing 
the  full  force  of  what  he  had  to  say,  no 
doubt  I  was  unconsciously  affected  by 
him.  It  must  have  been  so,  for  I  re¬ 
member  soon  after  insisting  to  a  friend 
that  the  essential  part  of  religion  was 
morality.  My  friend  replied  that 
morality  was  only  possible  to  persons 
who  received  power  through  faith  to 
keep  the  commandments.  But  this  did 
not  satisfy  me,  for  it  seemed  contrary  to 
fact.  There  were  persons  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence  whose  spiritual  beliefs  were  ut- 
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terly  different.  I  could  not  bring  my-  men  is  the  best  test  that  we  can  have  of 
self  to  admit  that  the  goodness,  for  in-  their  inward  condition.  If  not  the  best, 
stance,  of  a  Unitarian  was  only  apparent,  where  are  we  to  find  a  better? — Good 
After  all  is  said,  the  visible  conduct  of  Words. 


THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE. 
BY  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 


VI. 

ON  THE  MORAL  CHARACTER  ‘OF  MAN 

CONSIDERED  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 

UNITY  OF  NATURE. 

The  consciousness  of  unworthiness  in 
respect  to  moral  character  is  a  fact  as 
fundamental  and  as  universal  in  the 
human  mind  as  the  consciousness  of 
limitation  in  respect  to  intellectual 
power.  Both  of  them  may  exist  in  a 
form  so  rudimentary  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable.  The  limits  of  our  intelli¬ 
gence  may  be  felt  only  in  a  dim  sense  of 
unsatisfied  curiosity.  The  faultiness  of 
our  character  may  be  recognized  only  in 
the  vaguest  emotions  of  occasional  self- 
reproach.  But  as  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  extends,  and  as  the.  cultivation 
of  their  moral  faculties  improves,  both 
these  great  elements  of  consciousness  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  prominent,  and 
occupy  a  larger  and  larger  place  in  tlie 
horizon  of  their  thoughts.  It  is  always 
the  men  who  know  most  who  feel  most 
how  limited  their  knowledge  is.  And 
so  likewise  it  is  always  the  loftiest  spirits 
who  are  most  conscious  of  the  infirmities 
which  beset  them. 

But  although  these  two  great  facts  in 
human  consciousness  are  parallel  facts, 
there  is  a  profound  difference  between 
them  ;  and  to  the  nature  and  bearing  of 
this  difference  very  careful  attention 
must  be  paid. 

We  have  seen  in  regard  to  all  living 
things  what  the  relation  is  between  the 
physical  powers  which  they  possess  and 
the  ability  which  they  have  to  use  them. 
It  is  a  relation  of  close  and  perfect  cor¬ 
respondence.  Everything  requisite  to 
be  done  for  the  unfolding  and  uphold¬ 
ing  of  their  life  they  have  impulses  uni¬ 
versally  disposing  them  to  do,  and  facul¬ 
ties  fully  enabling  them  to  accomplish. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  some 
animals  this  correspondence  is  already 
perfect  from  the  infancy  of  the  creature, 


and  that  even  in  the  case  of  those  which 
are  born  comparatively  helpless,  there  is 
always  given  to  them  just  so  much  of 
impulse  and  of  power  as  is  requisite  for 
the  attainment  of  their  own  maturity.  It 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  im¬ 
pulse  and  power  of  opening  the  mouth 
for  food,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chicks  of 
many  birds  ;  or  it  may  be  the  much 
more  active  impulse  and  the  much  more 
complicated  power  by  which  the  young 
mammalia  seek  and  secure  their  nourish¬ 
ment  ;  or  it  may  be  such  wonderful  spe¬ 
cial  instincts  as  that  by  which  the  newly 
hatched  Cuckoo,  although  blind  and 
otherwise  helpless,  is  yet  enabled  to  expel 
its  rivals  from  the  nest,  and  thus  secure 
that  undivided  supply  of  food  without 
which  it  could  not  survive.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  impulse  or  the  power  may  be, 
it  is  always  just  enough  for  the  work 
which  is  to  be  done.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  the  amount  of  prevision  which  is 
involved  in  those  instinctive  disposi¬ 
tions  and  actions  of  animals  is  often 
greatest  in  those  which  are  low  in  the 
scale  of  life,  so  that  the  results  for 
which  they  work,  and  which  they  do  ac¬ 
tually  attain,  must  be  completely  out  of 
sight  to  them.  In  the  wonderful  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  insect  life,  the  imperfect 
creature  is  guided  with  certainty  to  the 
choice  and  enjoyment  of  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  its  own  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  it 
selects  the  position,  and  constructs  the 
cell  in  which  its  own  mysterious  trans¬ 
formations  are  accomplished. 

All  this  is  in  conformity  with  an  ab¬ 
solute  and  universal  law  in  virtue  of 
which  there  is  established  a  perfect  unity 
between  these  three  things  : — first,  the 
physical  powers  and  structure  of  all  liv¬ 
ing  creatures  ;  secondly,  those  disposi¬ 
tions  and  instinctive  appetites  which  are 
seated  in  that  structure  to  impel  and 
guide  its  powers  ;  and  thirdly,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  in  which  the  creature’s 
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life  is  passed,  and  in  which  its  faculties 
find  an  appropriate  field  of  exercise. 

If  man  has  any  place  in  the  unity  of 
nature,  this  law  must  prevail  with  him. 
There  must  be  the  same  correspondence 
between  his  powers  and  the  instincts 
which  incite  and  direct  him  in  their  use. 
Accordingly  it  is  in  this  law  that  we  find 
the  explanation  and  the  meaning  of  his 
sense  of  ignorance.  For  without  a  sense 
of  ignorance  there  could  be  no  desire  of 
knowledge,  and  without  his  desire  of 
knowledge  man  w'ould  not  be  man.  His 
whole  place  in  nature  depends  upon  it. 
His  curiosity,  and  his  wonder,  and  his 
admiration,  and  his  awe — these  are  all 
but  the  adjuncts  and  subsidiary  allies  of 
that  supreme  affection  which  incites  him 
to  inquire  and  know.  Nor  is  this  de¬ 
sire  capable  of  being  resolved  into  his 
tendency  to  seek  for  an  increased  com¬ 
mand  over  the  comforts  and  conven¬ 
iences  of  life.  It  is  wholly  independent 
of  that  kind  of  value  which  consists  in 
the  physical  utility  of  things.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  knowledge  comes  after  the 
acquisition  of  it,  and  is  not  the  only,  or 
even  the  most  powerful,  inducement  to 
its  pursuit.  The  real  incitement  is  an 
innate  appetite  of  the  mind — conscious 
in  various  degrees  of  the  mystery,  and  of 
the  beauty,  and  of  the  majesty  of  the 
system  in  which  it  lives  and  moves  ;  con¬ 
scious,  too,  that  its  own  relations  to  that 
system  are  but  dimly  seen  and  very  im¬ 
perfectly  understood.  In  a  former  chap¬ 
ter  we  have  seen  that  this  appetite  of 
knowledge  is  never  satisfied,  even  by 
the  highest  and  most  successful  exertion 
of  those  faculties  which  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  our  only  instruments  of  research. 
We  have  seen,  too,  what  is  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  that  great  reserve  of 
power  which  must  exist  within  us,  seeing 
that  it  remains  unexhausted  and  inex¬ 
haustible  by  the  proudest  successes  of 
discovery.  In  this  sense  it  is  literally 
true  that  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with 
seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing. 
Every  new  advance  has  its  new  horizon. 
Every  answered  question  brings  into 
view  another  question  unanswered,  and 
perhaps  unanswerable,  lying  close  be¬ 
hind  it.  And  so  we  come  to  see  that 
this  sense  of  ignorance  is  not  only  part 
of  our  nature,  but  one  of  its  highest 
parts — necessary  to  its  development,  and 
indicative  of  those  unknown  and  indefi¬ 


nite  prospects  of  attainment  which  are 
at  once  the  glory  and  the  burden  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake,  then,  the 
place  which  is  occupied  among  the 
unities  of  nature  by  that  sense  of  igno¬ 
rance  which  is  universal  among  men.  It 
belongs  to  the  number  of  those  primary 
mental  conditions  which  impel  all  living 
things  to  do  that  which  it  is  their  special 
work  to  do,  and  in  the  doing  of  which 
the  highest  law  of  their  being  is  fulfilled. 
In  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  this 
law,  as  to  the  part  they  have  to  play  and 
the  ends  they  have  to  serve  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  world,  is  simple,  definite,  and 
always  perfectly  attained.  No  advance 
is  with  them  possible,  no  capacity  of 
improvement,  no  dormant  or  undevel¬ 
oped  piowers  leading  up  to  wider  and 
wider  spheres  of  action.  With  man,  on 
the  contrary,  the  law  of  his  being  is  a 
law  which  demands  progress,  which  en¬ 
dows  him  with  faculties  enabling  him  to 
make  it,  and  fills  him  with  aspirations 
which  cause  him  to  desire  it.  Among 
the  lowest  savages  there  is  some  cu¬ 
riosity  and  some  sense  of  wonder,  else 
even  the  rude  inventions  they  have 
achieved  would  never  have  been  made, 
and  their  degraded  superstitions  would 
not  have  kept  their  hold.  Man’s  sense 
of  ignorance  is  the  greatest  of  his  gifts, 
for  it  is  the  secret  of  his  wish  to  know. 
The  whole  structure  and  [the  whole  fur¬ 
niture  of  his  mind  is  adapted  to  this  con¬ 
dition.  The  highest  law  of  his  being  is 
to  advance  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  ; 
and  his  sense  of  the  presence  and  of 
the  power  of  things  which  he  can  only 
partially  understand  is  an  abiding  wit¬ 
ness  of  this  law,  and  an  abiding  incen¬ 
tive  to  its  fulfilment. 

In  all  these  aspects  there  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  contrast  between  our  sense  of  limi¬ 
tation  in  respect  to  intellectual  power 
(or  knowledge)  and  our  sense  of  unwor¬ 
thiness  in  respect  to  moral  character.  It 
is  not  of  ignorance,  but  of  knowledge, 
that  we  are  conscious  here — even  the 
knowledge  of  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  and  of  (that  special  sense 
which  in  our  nature  is  associated  with 
it — namely,  the  sense  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion.  Now  it  is  a  universal  fact  of  con¬ 
sciousness  as  regards  ourselves,  and  of 
observation  |  in  regard  to  others,  [that, 
knowing  evil  to  be  evil,  men  are  never- 
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theless  prone  to  do  it,  and  that,  having 
this  sense  of  moral  obligation,  they  are 
nevertheless  prone  to  disobey  it.  This 
fact  is  entirely  independent  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  standard  by  which  men  in  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  society  have  judged  cer¬ 
tain  things  to  be  good  and  other  things 
to  be  evil.  It  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  rules  according 
to  which  they  recognize  the  doing  of 
particular  acts,  and  the  abstention  from 
other  acts,  to  be  obligatory  upon  them. 
Under  every  variety  of  circumstance  in 
regard  to  these  rules,  under  every  diver¬ 
sity  of  custom,  of  law,  or  of  religion  by 
which  they  are  established,  the  general 
fact  remains  the  same — that  what  men 
themselves  recognize  as  duty  they  con¬ 
tinually  disobey,  and  what  according  to 
their  own  standard  they  acknowledge  to 
be  wrong  they  continually  do. 

There  is  unquestionably  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  any  place  for  this  fact 
among  the  unities  of  nature.  It  falls 
therefore  in  the  way  of  this  inquiry  to 
investigate  how  this  difficulty  arises, 
and  wherein  it  consists. 

And  here  we  at  once  encounter  those 
old  fundamental  questions  on  the  na¬ 
ture,  the  origin,  and  the  authority  of  the 
moral  sense  which  have  exercised  the 
human  mind  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ;  and  on  which  an  eminent  writer 
of  our  own  time  has  said  that  no  sensi¬ 
ble  progress  has  been  made.  This  re¬ 
sult  may  well  suggest  that  the  direction 
which  inquiry  has  taken  is  a  direction  in 
which  progress  is  impossible.  If  men 
will  try  to  analyze  something  which  is 
incapable  of  analysis,  a  perpetual  con¬ 
sciousness  of  abortive  effort  will  be  their 
only  and  their  inevitable  reward. 

For  just  as  in  the  physical  world  there 
are  bodies  or  substances  which  are  (to 
us)  elementary,  so  in  the  spiritual  world 
there  are  preceptions,  feelings,  or  emo¬ 
tions  which  are  equally  elementary — 
that  is  to  say,  which  resist  all  attempts 
to  resolve  them  into  a  combination  of 
other  and  simpler  affections  of  the 
mind.  And  of  this  kind  is  the  idea,  or 
the  conception,  or  the  sentiment  of  ob¬ 
ligation.  That  which  we  mean  when  we 
say,  “  I  ought,"  is  a  meaning  which  is 
incapable  of  reduction.  It  is  a  meaning 
which  enters  as  an  element  into  many 
other  conceptions,  and  into  the  import 
of  many  other  forms  of  expression,  but 


it  is  itself  uncompounded.  All  attempts 
to  explain  it  do  one  or  other  of  these 
two  things — either  they  assume  and  in¬ 
clude  the  idea  of  obligation  in  the  very 
circumlocutions  by  which  they  profess  to 
explain  its  origin,  or  else  they  build  up 
a  structure  which,  when  completed,  re¬ 
mains  as  destitute  of  the  idea  of  obliga¬ 
tion  as  the  separate  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed.  In  the  one  case,  they  first 
put  in  the  gold,  and  then  they  think  that 
by  some  alchemy  they  have  made  it ;  in 
the  other  case,  they  do  not  indeed  first 
put  in  the  gold,  but  neither  in  the  end 
do  they  ever  get  it.  No  combination  of 
other  things  will  give  the  idea  of  obli¬ 
gation,  unless  with  and  among  these 
things  there  is  some  concealed  or  un¬ 
conscious  admission  of  itself.  But  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases  with  which  we 
have  already  dealt,  the  ambiguities  of 
language  afford  an  easy  means  or  an 
abundant  source  of  self-deception.  One 
common  phrase  is  enough  to  serve  the 
purpose — the  "  association  of  ideas." 
Under  this  vague  and  indefinite  form  of 
words  all  mental  operations  and  all 
mental  affections  may  be  classed.  Con¬ 
sequently  those  which  are  elementary 
may  be  included,  without  being  ex¬ 
pressly  named.  This  is  one  way  of  put¬ 
ting  in  the  gold  and  then  of  pretending 
to  find  it  as  a  result.  Take  one  of  the 
simplest  cases  in  which  the  idea  of  obli¬ 
gation  arises,  even  in  the  rudest  minds 
— namely,  the  case  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  done  us  good.  Beyond  all 
question,  this  simple  form  of  the  sense 
of  obligation  is  one  which  involves  the 
association  of  many  ideas.  It  involves 
the  idea  of  self  as  a  moral  agent  and  the 
recipient  of  ,good.  It  involves  the  idea 
of  other  human  beings  as  likewise  moral 
agents,  and  as  related  to  us  by  a  com¬ 
mon  nature,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  by  still 
more  special  ties.  It  involves  the  idea 
of  things  good  for  them,  and  of  our  hav¬ 
ing  power  to  confer  these  things  upon 
them.  All  these  ideas  are  "  associated" 
in  the  sense  of  gratitude  toward  those 
who  haveconferr^  upon  us  any  kind  of 
favor.  But  the  mere  word  "  associa¬ 
tion"  throws  no  light  whatever  upon 
the  nature  of  the  connection.  "  Associa¬ 
tion"  means  nothing  but  grouping  or 
contiguity  of  any  kind.  It  may  be  the 
grouping  of  mere  accident — the  associa¬ 
tions  of  things  which  happen  to  lie  to- 
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gcther,  but  which  have  no  other  like¬ 
ness,  relation,  or  connection.  But  this, 
obviously,  is  not  the  kind  of  association 
which  connects  together  the  different 
ideas  which  are  involved  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  done 
us  good.  What  then  is  the  associating 
tie  ?  What  is  the  link  which  binds  them 
together,  and  constitutes  the  particular 
kind  or  principle  of  association  ?  It  is 
the  sense  of  obligation.  The  associating 
or  grouping  power  lies  in  this  sense.  It 
is  the  centre  round  which  the  other  per¬ 
ceptions  aggregate.  It  is  the  seat  of  that 
force  which  holds  them  together,  which 
keeps  them  in  a  definite  and  fixed  rela¬ 
tion,  and  gives  its  mental  character  to 
the  combination  as  a  whole. 

If  we  examine  closely  the  language  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  analyze 
the  moral  sense,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sense  of  obligation,  we  shall  always  de¬ 
tect  the  same  fallacy — namely,  the  use 
of  words  so  vague  that  under  cover  of 
them  the  idea  of  obligation  is  assumed 
as  the  explanation  of  itself.  Sometimes 
this  fallacy  is  so  transparent  in  the  very 
forms  of  expression  which  are  used,  that 
we  wonder  how  men  of  even  ordinary 
intelligence,  far  more  men  of  the  high¬ 
est  intellectual  power,  can  have  failed  to 
see  and  feel  the  confusion  of  their 
thoughts.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find 
Mr.  Grote  expressing  himself  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  This  idea  of  the  judgment  of 
others  upon  our  conduct  and  feeling  as 
agents,  or  the  idea  of  our  own  judgment 
as  spectators  in  concurrence  with  others 
upon  our  own  conduct  as  agents,  is  the 
main  basis  of  what  is  properly  called 
ethical  sentiment.”*  In  this  passage  the 
word  ”  judgment”  can  only  mean  moral 
judgment,  which  is  an  exercise  of  the 
moral  sense ;  and  this  exercise  is 
gravely  represented  as  the  "  basis”  of 
Itself. 

Two  things,  however,  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  and  remembered  in 
respect  to  this  elementary  character  of 
the  moral  sense.  The  first  is,  that  we 
must  clearly  define  to  ourselves  what  the 
idea  is  of  which,  and  of  which  alone,  we 
can  affirm  that  it  is  elementary  ;  and 
secondly,  that  we  must  define  to  our¬ 
selves  as  clearly,  if  it  be  possible  to  do 
so,  in  what  sense  it  is  that  any  faculty 
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whatever  of  the  mind  can  really  be  con¬ 
templated  as  separable  from,  or  as  un¬ 
combined  with,  others. 

•As  regards  the  first  of  these  two 
things  to  be  defined — namely,  the  idea 
which  we  affirm  to  be  simple  or  element¬ 
ary — it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  elementary  character,  this  incapa¬ 
bility  of  being  reduced  by  analysis,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  bare  sense  or  feeling  of  obli¬ 
gation,  and  not  at  all,  or  not  generally, 
to  the  processes  of  thought  by  which 
that  feeling  may  be  guided  in  its  exer¬ 
cise.  The  distinction  is  immense  and 
obvious.  The  sense  of  rightness  and  of 
wrongness  is  one  thing ;  the  way  in 
which  we  come  to  attach  the  idea  of 
right  or  wrong  to  the  doing  of  certain 
acts,  or  to  the  abstention  from  certain 
other  acts,  is  another  and  a  very  different 
thing.  This  is  a  distinction  which  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  many  other  simple  or 
elementary  affections  of  the  mind.  The 
liking  or  disliking  of  certain  tastes  or 
affections  of  the  palate  is  universal  and 
elementary.  But  the  particular  tastes 
which  are  the  objects  of  liking  or  of 
aversion  are  for  the  most  part  determined 
by  habits  and  education.  There  may  be 
tastes  which  all  men  are  so  constituted 
as  necessarily  to  feel  disgusting  ;  and  in 
like  manner  there  may  be  certain  acts 
which  all  men  everywhere  must  feel  to 
be  contrary  to  their  sense  of  obligation. 
Indeed  we  shall  see  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  not  only  may  be  so,  but 
must  be  so.  But  this  is  a  separate  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry.  The  distinction  in  prin¬ 
ciple  is  manifest  between  the  sense  itself 
and  the  laws  by  which  its  particular  ap¬ 
plications  are  determined. 

The  second  of  the  two  things  to  be 
defined — namely,the  sense  in  which  any 
faculty  whatever  of  the  mind  can  really 
be  regarded  singly, or  as  uncombined  with 
others — is  a  matter  so  important  that  we 
must  stop  to  consider  it  with  greater 
care. 

The  analogy  is  not  complete,  but  only 
partial,  between  the  analysis  of  mind  and 
the  analysis  of  matter.  In  the  analysis 
of  matter  we  reach  elements  which  can 
be  wholly  separated  from  each  other,  so 
that  each  of  them  can  exist  and  can  be 
handled  by  itself.  In  the  analysis  of 
mind  we  are  dealing  with  one  organic 
whole  ;  and  the  operation  by  which  we 
break  it  up  into  separate  faculties  or 
43 
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powers  is  an  operation  purely  ideal, 
since  there  is  not  one  of  these  faculties 
which  can  exist  alone,  or  which  can 
exert  its  special  functions  without  the 
help  of  others.  When  we  speak,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a  moral  sense  or  of  conscience, 
we  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  separate  entity 
any  more  than  when  we  speak  of  reason 
or  of  imafi^nation.  Strictly  speaking,  no 
faculty  of  the  mind  is  elementary  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  elements  of 
matter  are  (supposed  to  be)  absolutely 
simple  or  uncombined.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  faculty  of  the  mind  which  presents 
itself  so  distinctly  and  is  so  easily  sep¬ 
arable  from  others  as  the  faculty  of 
memory.  And  yet  memory  cannot 
always  reproduce  its  treasures  without 
an  effort  of  the  will,  nor,  sometimes, 
without  many  artificial  expedients  of 
reason  to  help  it  in  retracing  the  old 
familiar  lines.  Neither  is  there  any 
faculty  more  absolutely  necessary  than 
memory  to  the  working  of  every  other. 
Without  memory  there  could  nut  be  any 
reason,  nor  any  reflection,  nor  any  con¬ 
science.  In  this  respect  all  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  much 
more  inseparably  blended  and  united 
in  their  operation  than  those  lower 
faculties  which  are  connected  with 
bodily  sensation.  These  lower  faculties 
are  indeed  also  parts  of  one  whole,  are 
connected  with  a  common  centre,  and 
can  all  be  paralysed  when  that  centre  is 
affected.  But  in  their  ordinary  activities 
their  spheres  of  action  seem  widely 
different,  and  each  of  them  can  be,  and 
often  is,  seen  in  apparently  solitary  and 
independent  action.  Sight  and  taste 
and  touch  and  hearing  are  all  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other — so  separate  indeed 
that  the  language  of  the  one  can  hardly 
be  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
other.  But  when  from  these  lower 
faculties,  which  are  connected  with  sepa¬ 
rate  and  visible  org.ans  of  the  body,  and 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  we  ascend  to  the  great  central 
group  of  higher  and  more  spiritual  facul¬ 
ties  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  we  soon 
find  that  their  unity  is  more  absolute, 
and  their  interdependence  more  visibly 
complete.  Ideally  we  can  distinguish 
them,  and  we  can  range  them  in  an  as¬ 
cending  order.  We  can  separate  be¬ 
tween  different  elements  and  different 
processes  of  thought,  and  in  accordance 


with  these  distinctions  we  can  assign  to 
each  of  them  a  separate  faculty  of  the 
mind.  We  think  of  these  separate  facul¬ 
ties  as  being  each  specially  apprehensive 
of  one  kind  of  idea,  or  specially  con¬ 
ducting  one  kind  of  operation.  Thus  the 
reasoning  faculty  works  out  the  process 
of  logical  sequence,  and  apprehends  one 
truth  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
another.  Thus  the  faculty  of  reflection 
passes  in  review  the  previous  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  intellect,  or  the  fleeting  sug¬ 
gestions  of  memory  and  of  desire,  looks 
at  them  in  different  aspects,  and  submits 
them  now  to  the  tests  of  reasoning,  and 
now  to  the  appreciations  of  the  moral 
sense.  Thus,  again,  the  supreme  faculty 
of  will  determines  the  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation,  or  the  direction  of  thought,  or 
the  course  of  conduct.  But  although  all 
these  faculties  may  be,  and  indeed  must 
sometimes  be,  conceived  and  regarded 
as  separate,  they  all  more  or  less  involve 
each  other  ;  and  in  the  great  hierarchy  of 
powers,  the  highest  and  noblest  seem  al¬ 
ways  to  be  built  upon  the  foundations  of 
those  which  stand  below.  Memory  is 
the  indispensable  servant  of  them  all. 
Reflection  is  ever  turning  the  mind  in¬ 
ward  on  itself.  The  logical  faculty  is 
ever  rushing  to  its  own  conclusions  as 
necessary  consequences  of  the  element¬ 
ary  axioms  from  which  it  starts,  and 
which  are  to  it  the  objects  of  direct 
and  intuitive  apprehension.  The  moral 
sense  is  ever  passing  its  judgments  upon 
the  conduct  of  others  and  of  ourselves  ; 
while  the  will  is  ever  present  to  set  each 
and  all  to  their  proper  work.  And  the 
proper  work  of  every  faculty  is  to  see 
some  special  kind  of  relation  or  some 
special  quality  in  things  which  other 
faculties  have  not  been  formed  to  see. 
But  although  these  qualities  in  things 
are  in  themselves  separate  and  distinct, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  separate 
organs  of  the  mind,  by  which  they  are 
severally  apprehended,  can  ever  work 
without  each  other’s  help.  The  sense  of 
logical  necessity  is  clearly  different  from 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation.  But  yet 
as  reason  cannot  work  without  the  help 
of  memory,  so  neither  can  the  moral 
sense  work  without  the  help  of  reason. 
And  the  elements  which  reason  has  to 
work  on  in  presenting  different  actions 
to  the  judgment  of  the  moral  sense  may 
be,  and  often  are,  of  very  great  variety. 
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It  is  these  elements,  many  and  various 
in  their  character,  and  contributed 
through  the  help  and  concurrence  of 
many  different  faculties  of  the  mind, 
that  men  are  really  distinguishing  and 
dissecting  when  they  think  they  are 
analyzing  the  moral  sense  itself.  What 
they  do  analyze  with  more  or  less  sue* 
cess  is  not  the  moral  sense,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  that  sense  comes  to 
attach  its  special  judgments  of  approval 
or  of  condemnation  to  particular  acts  or 
to  particular  motives. 

And  this  analysis  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  moral  sense  performs 
its  work,  although  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
analysis  which  it  often  pretends  to  be, 
is  nevertheless  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
portant,  for  although  the  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  moral 
sense,  may  be  in  itself  simple,  element¬ 
ary,  and  incapable  of  reduction,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  reach  conclusions  of 
the  most  vital  interest  concerning  its 
nature  and  its  functions  by  examining 
the  circumstances  which  do  actually  de¬ 
termine  its  exercise,  especially  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  necessary  and  uni¬ 
versal  facts  in  the  experience  of  man¬ 
kind. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  one  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  moral  sense  which 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  every  in¬ 
quiry  respecting  it,  and  to  which  a  clear 
and  definite  answer  can  be  given.  This 
question  is.  What  is  the  subject-matter 
of  the  moral  sense  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
what  is  the  kind  of  thing  of  which  alone 
it  takes  any  cognizance,  and  in  which 
alone  it  recognizes  the  qualities  of  right 
and  wrong  ? 

To  this  fundamental  question  one  an¬ 
swer,  and  one  answer  only,  can  be  given. 
The  things,  and  the  only  things,  of 
which  the  moral  sense  takes  cognizance 
are  the  actions  of  men.  It  can  take  no 
cognizance  of  the  actions  of  machines, 
nor  of  the  actions  of  the  inanimate  forces 
of  nature,  nor  of  the  actions  of  beasts, 
except  in  so  far  as  a  few  of  these  may 
be  supposed  to  possess  in  a  low  and  ele¬ 
mentary  degree  some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tic  powers  of  man.  Human  conduct  is 
the  only  subject-matter  in  respect  of 
which  the  perceptions  of  the  moral  sense 
arise.  They  are  perceptions  of  the  mind 
which  have  no  relation  to  anything  what¬ 
ever  except  to  the  activities  of  another 
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mind  constituted  like  itself.  For,  as  no 
moral  judgment  can  be  formed,  and  no 
moral  perception  can  be  felt,  except  by 
a  moral  agent,  so  neither  can  it  be 
formed  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  any 
other  agent  which  has  not,  or  is  not  as¬ 
sumed  to  have,  a  nature  like  our  own — 
moral,  rational,  and  free. 

And  this  last  condition  of  freedom, 
which  is  an  essential  one  to  the  very 
idea  of  an  agency  having  any  moral 
character,  will  carry  us  a  long  way  on 
toward  a  farther  definition  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  on  which  the  moral  sense  is 
exercised.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  hu¬ 
man  conduct.  But  it  is  not  human  con¬ 
duct  in  its  mere  outward  manifestations, 
for  the  only  moral  element  in  human 
conduct  is  its  actuating  motive.  If  any 
human  action  is  determined  not  by  any 
motive  whatever,  but  simply  by  exter¬ 
nal  or  physical  compulsion,  then  no 
moral  element  is  present  at  all,  and  no 
perception  of  the  moral  sense  can  arise 
respecting  it.  Freedom,  therefore,  in 
the  sense  of  exemption  from  such  com¬ 
pulsion,  must  be  assumed  as  a  condition 
of  human  action  absolutely  essential  to 
its  possessing  any  moral  character  what¬ 
ever.  There  can  be  no  moral  character 
in  any  action,  so  far  as  the  individual 
actor  is  concerned,  apart  from  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  actor.  The 
very  same  deed  may  be  good,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  devilishly  bad,  according  to 
the  inspiring  motive  of  him  who  does  it. 
The  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  as¬ 
suage  suffering,  and  the  giving  it  to  pro¬ 
long  life  in  order  that  greater  suffering 
may  be  endured,  are  the  same  outward 
de^s,  but  are  exactly  opposite  in  moral 
character.  In  like  manner,  the  killing 
of  a  man  in  battle  and  the  killing  of  a 
man  for  robbery  or  revenge  are  the 
same  actions ;  but  the  one  may  be 
often  right,  while  the  other  must  be  al¬ 
ways  wrong,  because  of  the  different 
motives  which  incite  the  deed.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  same  general  truth  might  be 
given  as  infinite  in  variety  as  the  varying 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  human 
conduct.  It  is  a  truth  perfectly  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  doctrine  of  an  independent 
morality.  Every  action  of  a  voluntary 
agent  has,  and  must  have,  its  own  moral 
character,  and  yet  this  character  may  be 
separate  and  apart  from  its  relation  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  man 
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who  does  it.  That  is  to  say,  every  act 
must  be  either  permitted,  or  forbidden, 
or  enjoined,  by  legitimate  authority,  al¬ 
though  the  man  who  does  it  may  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  authority  or  of  its  com¬ 
mands.  And  the  same  proposition  holds 
good  if  we  look  upon  the  ultimate  stand¬ 
ard  of  morality  from  the  Utilitarian 
point  of  view.  Every  act  must  have  its 
own  relation  to  the  future.  Every  act 
must  be  either  innocent,  or  beneficent, 
or  hurtful  in  its  ultimate  tendencies  and 
results.  Or,  if  we  like  to  put  it  in 
another  form,  every  act  must  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  harmony  of  nature,  or  at  va¬ 
riance  with  that  harmony,  and  therefore 
an  element  of  disorder  and  disturbance. 
In  all  these  senses,  therefore,  we  speak, 
and  we  are  right  in  speaking,  of  actions 
as  in  themselves  good  or  bad,  because 
we  so  speak  of  them  according  to  our 
own  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  those  great  standards  of 
morality,  which  are  facts,  and  not  mere 
assumptions  or  even  mere  beliefs.  But 
we  are  quite  able  to  separate  this  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  act  from  the  judgment 
which  can  justly  be  applied  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  agent.  As  regards  him,  the  act 
is  right  or  wrong,  not  according  to  our 
knowledge,  but  according  to  his  own. 
And  this  great  distinction  is  universally 
recognized  in  the  language  and  (however 
unconsciously)  in  the  thoughts  of  men. 
It  is  sanctioned,  moreover,  by  Supreme 
Authority.  The  most  solemn  prayer  ever 
uttered  upon  earth  was  a  prayer  for  the 
forgiveness  of  an  act  of  the  most  enor¬ 
mous  wickedness,  and  the  ground  of  the 
petition  was  specially  declared  to  be 
that  those  who  committed  it  “  knew  not 
what  they  did.”  The  same  principle 
which  avails  to  diminish  blame,  avails 
also  to  diminish  or  to  extinguish  merit. 
We  may  justly  say  of  many  actions  that 
they  are  good  in  themselves,  assuming, 
as  we  naturally  do,  that  those  who  do 
such  actions  do  them  under  the  influence 
of  the  appropriate  motive.  But  if  this 
assumption  fails  in  any  particular  case, 
we  cannot  and  we  do  not  credit  the  ac¬ 
tor  with  the  goodness  of  his  deed.  If 
he  has  done  a  thing  which  in  itself  is 
good  in  order  to  compass  an  evil  end, 
then,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  deed 
is  not  good,  but  bad.  It  may  indeed 
be  worse  in  moral  character  than  many 
other  kinds  of  evil  deeds,  and  this  just 


because  of  the  goodness  usually  attach¬ 
ing  to  it.  For  this  goodness  may  very 
probably  involve  the  double  guilt  of 
some  special  treachery,  or  some  special 
hypocrisy  ;  and  both  treachery  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy  are  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
moral.  It  is  clear  that  no  action,  how¬ 
ever  apparently  benevolent,!!  done  from 
some  selfish  or  cruel  motive,  can  be  a 
good  or  a  moral  action. 

It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  con¬ 
verse  of  this  proposition  cannot  be  laid 
down  as  broadly  and  as  decidedly. 
There  are  deeds  of  cruelty  in  abundance 
which  have  been  done,  ostensibly  at 
least,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  really 
from  motives  comparatively  good,  and 
yet  from  which  an  enlightened  moral 
sense  can  never  detach  the  character  of 
wickedness  and  wrong.  These  may  seem 
to  be  cases  in  which  the  motive  does  not 
determine  the  moral  character  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  our  moral  sense  per¬ 
sists  in  condemning  the  thing  done  in 
spite  of  the  motive.  But  if  we  examine 
closely  the  grounds  on  which  we  pass 
judgment  in  such  cases,  we  shall  not,  I 
think,  find  them  exceptions  to  the  rule 
or  law  that  the  purpose  or  intention  of 
a  free  and  voluntary  agent  is  the  only 
thing  in  which  any  moral  goodness  can 
exist,  or  to  which  any  moral  judgment 
can  be  applied.  In  the  first  place,  we 
may  justly  think  that  the  actors  in  such 
deeds  are  to  a  large  extent  themselves 
responsible  for  the  failure  in  knowledge, 
and  for  the  defective  moral  sense  which 
blind  them  to  the  evil  of  their  conduct, 
and  which  lead  them  to  a  wrong  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  motive  which  may  in  it¬ 
self  be  good.  And  in  the  second  place, 
we  may  have  a  just  misgiving  as  to  the 
singleness  and  purity  of  the  alleged  pur- 
]X>se  which  is  good.  We  know  that  the 
motives  of  men  are  so  various  and  so 
mixed  that  they  are  not  always  them¬ 
selves  conscious  of  that  motive  which 
really  prevails,  and  we  may  have  often 
good  reasons  for  our  convictions  that 
bad  motives  unavowed  have  really  deter¬ 
mined  conduct  for  which  good  motives 
only  have  been  alleged.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  religious  persecution,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  lust  of  power  and  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  resentment  against  those  who  re¬ 
sist  its  ungovernable  desires,  have  very 
often  been  the  impelling  motive,  where 
nothing  but  the  love  of  truth  has  been 
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acknowledged.  And  this  at  least  may  be 
said,  that  in  the  universal  judgment  of 
mankind,  actions  which  they  regard  as 
wrong  have  not  the  whole  of  that 
wron^ulness  charged  against  the  doers 
of  them,  in  proportion  as  we  really  be¬ 
lieve  the  agents  to  have  been  guided 
purely  and  honestly  by  their  own  sense 
of  moral  obligation. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  can  determine 
or  define  with  great  dearness  and  preci¬ 
sion  the  field  within  which  the  moral 
sense  can  alone  find  the  possibilities  of 
exercise — and  that  field  is  the  conduct 
of  men — by  which  is  meant  not  their 
actions  only,  but  the  purpose,  motive, 
or  intention  by  which  the  doing  of  these 
actions  is  determined.  This  conclusion, 
resting  on  the  firm  ground  of  observation 
and  experience,  is  truthfully  expressed 
in  the  well-known  lines  of  Burns  : 

**  The  heart’s  aye  the  part  aye 
Which  makes  us  right  or  wrang." 

And  now  it  is  possible  to  approach  more 
closely  to  the  great  central  question  of 
all  ethical  inquiry  :  Are  there  any  mo¬ 
tives  which  dl  men  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  recognize  as  good  ?  Are  there 
any  other  motives  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  men  under  all  circumstances 
recognize  as  evil  ?  Are  there  any  funda¬ 
mental  perceptions  of  the  moral  sense 
upon  which  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  is  planted  at  the  first,  and  round 
which  it  gathers  to  itself,  by  the  help  of 
every  faculty  through  which  the  mind 
can  work,  higher  and  higher  conceptions 
of  the  course  of  duty  ? 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  remember  that  we  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  analogies  deeply  seated  in  the 
constitution  and  in  the  course  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  quite  possible  to  assign  to 
intuition  or  to  instinct  the  place  and  rank 
which  really  belongs  to  it,  and  to  assign 
also  to  what  is  called  experience  the 
functions  which  are  unquestionably  its 
own.  There  is  no  sense  or  faculty  of  the 
mind  which  does  not  gain  by  education 
— not  one  which  is  independent  of  those 
processes  of  development  which  result 
from  its  contact  with  the  external  world. 
But  neither  is  there  any  sense  or  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  starts  unfurnished 
with  some  one  or  more  of  those  intui¬ 
tive  perceptions  with  which  all  educa¬ 
tion  and  all  development  must  begin. 


Just  as  every  exercise  of  reason  must  be 
founded  on  certain  axioms  which  are 
self-evident  to  the  logical  faculty,  so  all 
other  exercises  of  the  mind  must  start 
from  the  direct  perception  of  some  rudi¬ 
mentary  truths.  It  would  be  strange  in¬ 
deed  if  the  moral  faculty  were  any  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  fundamental  law.  This 
faculty  in  its  higher  conditions,  such  as 
we  see  it  in  the  best  men  in  the  most 
highly  civilized  communities,  may  stand 
at  an  incalculable  distance  from  its  ear¬ 
liest  and  simplest  condition,  and  still 
more  from  its  lowest  condition,  such  as 
we  see  it  in  the  most  degraded  races  of 
mankind.  But  this  distance  has  been 
reached  from  some  starting-point,  and  at 
that  starting-point  there  must  have  been 
some  simple  acts  or  dispositions  to  which 
the  sense  of  obligation  was  instinctively 
attached.  And  beyond  all  question  this 
is  the  fact.  All  men  do  instinctively  know 
what  gives  pleasure  to  themselves,  and 
therefore  also  what  gives  pleasure  to 
other  men.  Moreover,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  things  which  gives  them  pleas¬ 
ure  are  the  real  needs  of  life,  and  the 
acquisition  or  enjoyment  of  these  is  not 
only  useful  but  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  or  even  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  race.  And  as  man  is  a  social  animal 
by  nature,  with  social  instincts  at  least 
as  innate  as  those  of  the  ant  or  the 
beaver  or  the  bee,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  were  and  are  born  with  him  all 
those  intuitive  perceptions  and  desires 
which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  and 
unfolding  of  his  powers.  And  this  we 
know  to  be  the  fact,  not  only  as  a  doc¬ 
trine  founded  on  the  unities  of  nature, 
but  as  a  matter  of  universal  observation 
and  experience.  We  know  that  withoct 
the  moral  sense  man  could  not  fulfil  the 
part  which  belongs  to  him  in  the  world. 
It  is  as  necessary  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  family  and  of  the  tribe,  as  it  is  in  the 
latest  developments  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church.  It  is  an  element  without 
which  nothing  can  be  done — without 
which  no  man  could  trust  another,  and, 
indeed,  no  man  could  trust  himself. 
There  is  no  bond  of  union  among  men 
— even  the  lowest  and  the  worst — 
which  does  not  involve  and  depend 
upon  the  sense  of  obligation.  There  is 
no  kind  of  brotherho^  or  association 
for  any  purpose  which  could  stand  with¬ 
out  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore. 
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and  not  at  all  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
we  know  that  the  moral  sense  holds  a 
high  place  as  one  of  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  development  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  improvement  of  his  condi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  attainment  of  that  place 
which  may  yet  lie  before  him  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  world.  There  are  other  sen¬ 
timents  and  desires  which,  being  as  need¬ 
ful,  are  equally  instinctive.  Thus,  the 
desire  of  communicating  pleasure  to 
others  is  one  of  the  instincts  which  is  as 
universal  in  man  as  the  desire  of  com¬ 
municating  knowledge.  Both  are  indeed 
branches  of  the  same  stem — offshoots 
from  the  same  root.  The  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  to  which  we  are  stimulated 
by  the  instinctive  affections  of  curiosity 
and  of  wonder,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
human  pleasures,  and  the  desire  we  have 
to  communicate  our  knowledge  to  others 
is  the  great  motive-force  on  which  its 
progress  and  accumulation  depend.  The 
pleasure  which  all  men  take,  when  their 
dispositions  are  good,  in  sharing  with 
others  their  own  enjoyments,  is  another 
feature  quite  as  marked  and  quite  as  in¬ 
nate  in  the  character  of  man.  And  if 
there  is  any  course  of  action  to  which  we 
do  instinctively  attach  the  sentiment  of 
moral  approbation,  it  is  that  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  assumes  that  our  own  desires, 
and  our  own  estimates  of  good,  are  the 
standard  by  which  we  ought  to  judge  of 
what  is  due  to  and  is  desired  by  others. 
The  social  instincts  of  our  nature  must, 
therefore,  naturally  and  intuitively  in¬ 
dicate  benevolence  as  a  virtuous,  and 
malevolence  as  a  vicious  disposition  ; 
and,  again,  our  knowledge  of  what  is 
benevolent  and  of  what  is  malevolent  is 
involved  in  our  own  instinctive  sense  of 
what  to  us  is  good,  and  of  what  to  us  is 
evil.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  sense  may 
be  comparatively  low  or  high,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  the  standard  of  obligation 
which  is  founded  upon  it  may  be  ele¬ 
mentary  and  nothing  more.  Those 
whose  own  desires  are  few  and  rude, 
and  whose  own  estimates  of  good  are 
very  limited,  must  of  course  form  an  es¬ 
timate  correspondingly  poor  and  scant 
of  what  is  good  for,  and  of  what  is  de¬ 
sired  by,  others.  But  this  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  facts  of  human  nature. 
This  is  precisely  the  variety  in  unity 
which  its  phenomena  present.  There  are 
no  men  of  sane  mind  in  whom  the 
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moral  sense  does  not  'exist ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  are  no  men  who  do  not  at¬ 
tach  to  some  actions  or  other  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  approval,  and  to  some  other  ac¬ 
tions  the  opposite  sentiment  of  condem¬ 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  particular  actions  to  which 
these  different  sentiments  are  severally 
attached  is  a  selection  immensely  va¬ 
rious  ;  there  being,  however,  this  one 
common  element  in  all — that  the  course 
of  action  to  which  men  do  by  instinct 
attach  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  is 
that  course  of  action  which  is  animated 
by  the  feeling  that  their  own  desires  and 
their  own  estimate  of  good  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  they  must  judge  of  what  is 
due  by  them  to  others,  and  by  others  to 
themselves. 

And  here  we  stand  at  the  common 
point  of  departure  from  which  diverge 
the  two  great  antagonistic  schools  of 
ethical  philosophy.  On  the  one  hand  in 
the  intuitive  and  elementary  character 
which  we  have  assigned  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  obligation,  considered  in  itself, 
we  have  the  fundamental  position  of  that 
school  which  asserts  an  independent 
basis  of  morality  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  elementary  truths  which  we 
have  assigned  to  the  moral  sense  as  its 
self-evident  apprehensions,  we  have  a 
rule  which  corresponds,  in  one  aspect 
at  least,  to  the  fundamental  conception 
of  the  Utilitarian  school.  For  the  rule 
which  connects  the  idea  of  obligation 
with  conduct  tending  to  the  good  of 
others,  as  tested  by  our  own  estimate  of 
what  is  good  for  ourselves,  is  a  rule 
which  clearly  brings  the  basis  |of  moral¬ 
ity  into  very  close  connection  with  the 
practical  results  of  conduct.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  of  the  ablest  modem  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Utilitarian  system  has  de¬ 
clared  that  ”  in  the  golden  rule  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  we  read  the  complete  spirit 
of  the  ethics  of  Utility.  To  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by,  and  to  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself,  constitute  the  ideal 
perfection  of  Utilitarian  morals.”* 

This  may  well  seem  a  strange  and  al¬ 
most  a  paradoxical  result  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
Utilitarian  theory  not  so  much  a  low 
standard  of  morals,  as  an  idea  which  is 
devoid  altogether  of  that  element  in 


*  J.  S.  Mill :  "  Utiliurianism,”  pp.  34,  35. 
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which  the  very  essence  of  morality  con¬ 
sists.  But  it  is  a  result  due  to  these  two 
causes — first,  that  under  the  fire  of  con¬ 
troversy  Utilitarians  have  been  obliged  to 
import  into  the  meaning  of  their  words 
much  that  does  not  really  belong  to 
them  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  fact,  that 
when  this  essential  alteration  has  been 
made,  then  the  theory,  or  rather  the 
portion  of  it  which  remains,  does  repre¬ 
sent  one  very  important  aspect  of  a  very 
complex  truth. 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  the  different  ways  in  which  these 
two  causes  operate. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  am¬ 
biguities  of  language,  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  will  convince  us  that  the 
word  “  utility”  has,  in  its  proper  and 
primary  signification,  nothing  whatever 
of  the  ethical  meaning  which  is  attached 
to  it  in  the  Utilitarian  theory  of  morals. 
In  its  elementary  signification  the  useful 
is  simply  the  serviceable.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  this  last  word  has  no 
ethical  savor  about  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  associated  rather  with  the  lower 
uses  than  with  the  higher  of  conduct.  If 
this  be  objected  to  as  preventing  the 
two  words  from  being  really  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  each  other,  then  at  least  let  it  be 
recognized  that  utility  must  be  divested 
of  its  ethical  associations  before  it  can 
be  set  up  as  an  ethical  test.  If  utility  is 
first  assumed  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
goodness,  it  becomes  of  course  a  mere 
play  on  words  to  represent  usefulness  as 
the  criterion  of  virtue.  If  we  are  to  con¬ 
duct  our  analysis  correctly,  we  must  ex¬ 
pel  from  utility  every  adventitious  ele¬ 
ment  of  meaning.  The  usefulness  of  a 
thing  means  nothing  more  than  its  con¬ 
duciveness  to  some  purpose.  But  it  may 
be  any  purpose — morally  good,  or  mor¬ 
ally  bad,  or  morally  indifferent.  The 
boot-jack,  the  thumb-screw,  and  the 
rack  are  all  useful  machines  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  torture  on  the  victim, 
and  for  the  purpose,  too,  of  giving  to 
the  torturers  that  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
which  wicked  men  find  in  tyranny  or  re¬ 
venge.  The  words  “  good”  and  “  bad” 
are  themselves  often  used  in  a  second¬ 
ary  and  derivative  sense,  which,  like 
”  useful,”  may  be  destitute  of  any  ethi¬ 
cal  meaning.  A  good  thumb-screw 
would  mean  an  implement  well  adapted 
to  produce  the  most  exquisite  pain.  A 


good  torture  may  mean  a  torture  well 
calculated  to  gratify  the  savage  senti¬ 
ment  of  revenge.  In  like  manner,  al¬ 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  the 
words  ”  right”  and  “  wrong”  are  often 
used  with  no  ethical  element  of  mean¬ 
ing.  The  right  way  for  a  man  who 
wishes  to  commit  suicide  would  be  the 
way  to  a  precipice  over  which  he  desires 
to  throw  himself.  But  the  same  way  is 
the  wrong  way  for  him,  if  he  wishes  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  falling.  In  this  way 
we  may  speak  of  the  right  way  of  doing 
the  most  wicked  things.  One  most  emi¬ 
nent  expounder  of  the  Utilitarian  theory 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  common  use 
of  the  words  “  good”  and  ”  bad,”  and 
of  "  right”  and  "  wrong,”  to  represent 
utility  and  inutility  to  be  the  essential 
idea  of  all  goodness  and  of  all  badness 
respectively.*  Thus  the  unavoidable 
ambiguities  of  speech  are  employed  to 
give  a  scientific  aspect  to  the  confound¬ 
ing  and  obliteration  of  the  profoundest 
distinctions  which  exist  in  knowledge. 
By  the  double  process  of  expelling  from 
goodness  the  idea  of  virtue,  and  of  in¬ 
serting  into  utility  the  idea  of  benefi¬ 
cence,  the  fallacies  of  language  become 
complete.  Because  subserviency  to  pur¬ 
pose  of  any  kind  is  the  meaning  of 
“  good,”  when  applied  equally  to  an  in¬ 
strument  of  torture  and  to  an  instrument 
for  the  relief  of  suffering,  therefore,  it  is 
argued,  the  same  meaning  must  be  the 
essential  one  when  we  speak  of  a  good 
man.  And  so  indeed  it  may  be,  if  we 
know  or  assume  beforehand  what  the 
highest  purpose  is  to  which  man  can  be 
made  subservient.  There  is  a  well- 
known  catechism  of  one  of  the  reformed 
churches  which  opens  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?” 
The  answer  is  perhaps  one  of  the  noblest 
in  the  whole  compass  of  theology. 
“  Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and 
to  enjoy  Him  forever.”!  Given  certain 
further  beliefs  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  the  methods  of  his 
government,  then  indeed  it  would  be  true 
that  this  is  a  conception  of  the  purpose 
of  man’s  existence  which  would  erect 


*  Herbert  Spencer:  *' Data  of  Ethics,”  chap. 
Hi. 

f  “  The  Shorter  Catechism,  presented  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  them  ap¬ 
proved.” 
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mere  serviceableness  or  utility  into  a 
perfect  rule  of  conduct.  Perhaps  even 
a  lower  or  less  perfect  conception  of  the 
great  aim  of  man’s  life  would  be  almost 
enough.  If  virtue  and  beneficence  are 
first  assumed  to  be  the  highest  purpose 
of  his  being,  then  subserviency  to  that 
purpose  may  be  all  that  is  meant  by 
goodness.  But,  without  this  assumption 
as  to  the  “  chief  end  of  man,"  there 
would  be  no  ethical  meaning  whatever 
in  the  phrase  of  "a  good  man."  It 
might  mean  a  good  thief,  or  a  good  tor* 
turer,  or  a  good  murderer.  Utility,  that 
is  to  say,  mere  subserviency  to  any  pur¬ 
pose,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  in  itself, 
and  of  this  kind  is  the  goodness  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  invented  for  a  bad  or 
evil  purpose.  But  this  utility  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  is,  so  far  as  the  machine  is  con¬ 
cerned,  destitute  of  any  moral  character 
whatever,  and,  so  far  as  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  it  are  concerned,  the  utility  is  not 
virtuous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  vi¬ 
cious.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when 
the  word  "  utility”  is  used  as  meaning 
moral  or  even  physical  good,  and  still 
more  when  it  is  identified  with  virtue,  or 
when  it  is  declared  to  be  the  standard 
of  that  which  is  right  or  virtuous  in  con¬ 
duct,  the  word  is  used  not  in  its  own 
proper  sense,  but  in  a  special  or  adven¬ 
titious  sense,  in  which  it  is  confined  to 
one  special  kind  of  usefulness — namely, 
that  which  conduces  to  good  ends,  and 
good  aims,  and  good  purposes.  That  is 
to  say,  the  sense  in  which  utility  is 
spoken  of  as  the  test  or  standard  of 
virtue  is  a  sense  which  assumes  that 
goodness  and  virtue  are  independently 
known, or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
determined  and  recognized  by  some 
other  test  and  some  other  standard. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  when  by  this 
other  test  and  standard,  whatever  it  may 
be,  we  have  already  felt  or  apprehended 
that  it  is  right  and  virtuous  to  do  good 
to  others,  then  the  usefulness  of  any  ac¬ 
tion  or  of  any  course  of  conduct,  in  the 
production  of  such  good,  does  become  a 
real  test  and  indication  of  that  which  we 
ought  to  do.  It  is  a  test  or  indication 
of  the  particular  things  which  it  is  right 
to  do,  but  not  at  all  a  test  of  the  moral 
obligation  which  lies  upon  us  to  do 
them.  This  obligation  must  be  as¬ 
sumed,  and  is  assumed,  in  every  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  moral  utility  of  things.  It 


is  by  confounding  these  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  ideas  that  the  Utilitarian  theory  of 
the  ultimate  basis  of  moral  obligation 
has  so  long  maintained  a  precarious  ex¬ 
istence,  borrowing  from  the  misuse  of 
words  a  strength  which  is  not  its  own. 
But  the  moment  this  distinction  is  clear¬ 
ly  apprehended,  then,  although  we  set 
aside  the  bare  idea  of  usefulness,  apart 
from*  the  good  or  bad  purpose  toward 
which  that  usefulness  conduces,  as 
affording  any  explanation  whatever  of 
the  ultimate  nature  and  source  of  duty, 
we  may  well,  nevertheless,  be  ready  to 
adopt  ^1  that  the  Utilitarian  theory  can 
show  us  of  that  inseparable  unity  which 
is  established  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world  between  the  moral  character  and 
the  ultimate  results  of  conduct.  As  far 
as  these  results  can  be  traced  before¬ 
hand,  and  in  proportion  as  they  can  he 
traced  farther  and  farther  in  the  light  of 
expanding  knowledge,  they  do  indicate 
the  path  of  duty.  They  do  indicate  the 
line  of  action  which  is  obligatory  on 
voluntary  agents,  to  whom  a  very  large 
amount  of  power  is  given  in  directing 
the  course  of  things.  Beyond  all  doubt 
there  are  a  thousand  acts  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  courses  of  conduct  which  are  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  sense,  be¬ 
cause  and  only  because  of  the  known 
happiness  of  their  effects.  This  is  the 
fact,  or  rather  the  class  of  facts,  which 
has  in  all  ages  recommended  the  Utilita¬ 
rian  theory  of  morals  to  so  many  power¬ 
ful  minds.  For,  indeed,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  by  utility,  not  the  low  or  limited 
idea  of  mere  usefulness  for  any  purpose 
— not  even  the  mere  idea  of  pleasure  as 
an  unquestionable  good  of  its  own  kind, 
nor  the  mere  idea  of  immediate  profit  or 
advantage — but  the  very  different  con¬ 
ception  of  the  beneficence  of  ultimate 
results  on  the  welfare  of  all  men  and  of 
all  creatures,  then  there  may  be,  and 
probably  there  is,  an  universal  and  ab¬ 
solute  coincidence  between  the  things 
which  it  is  wise  and  the  things  which  it 
is  right  to  do.  Men  may  imagine,  and 
they  have  imagined,  that  under  this  con¬ 
ception  of  utility  they  can  devise  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  morality  which  is  of  such  tran¬ 
scendental  excellence  that  it  is  far  too 
good  for  earth.  Thus  it  has  been  laid 
down  that  evolution,  in  its  most  perfect 
conception,  would  be  such  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  every  creature  would  be 
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compatible  with  the  equal  development 
of  every  other.  In  such  a  system  there 
would  be  no  “  struggle  for  existence — 
no  harmful  competition,  no  mutual  de¬ 
vouring — no  death.”*  The  inspired 
imaginings  of  the  Jewish  prophets  of 
some  future  time  when  the  lion  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  and  the  ideas 
which  have  clustered  round  the  Christian 
Heaven,  are  more  probably  the  real  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  conception  than  any  theory 
of  evolution  founded  on  the  facts  and 
laws  of  nature.  But,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  such  a  system  of  ethics  is  as 
useless  as  the  dreams  of  Plato’s  Repub¬ 
lic  or  of  More’s  Utopia.  If,  however, 
we  have  got  from  some  independent 
source  a  right  idea  of  that  which  will  be 
most  beneficent  in  its  ultimate  results, 
we  may  well  be  guided  by  this  light  in 
so  far  as  we  can  see  it.  But  inasmuch 
as  these  far-off  results  and  tendencies  of 
conduct  cannot  always  be  within  sight, 
and  are  indeed  very  often  wholly  beyond 
tlie  horizon  visible  to  us,  this  admission, 
or  rather  this  high  doctrine  that  the  right 
and  the  useful  are  always  coincident, 
is  a  widely  different  doctrine  from  that 
which  identifies  the  sense  of  obligation 
with  the  perception  of  utility.  The  mere 
perception  that  any  act  or  course  of  con¬ 
duct  will  certainly  be  beneficent  in  its 
results,  would  be  of  no  avail  without  the 
separate  feeling  that  it  is  right  to  strive 
or  results  which  are  beneficent. 

And  here  it  is  well  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion,  that  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
height  and  sublimity  of  the  meaning 
artificially  attached  to  the  word  “  util¬ 
ity,”  it  becomes  less  and  less  available 
as  a  test  or  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  So 
long  as  the  simple  and  natural  meaning 
was  put  upon  utility,  and  the  good  was 
identified  with  the  pleasurable,  the  Utili¬ 
tarian  theory  of  morals  did  indicate  at 
least  some  rule  of  life,  however  low  that 
rule  might  be.  But  now  that  the  apos¬ 
tles  of  that  theory  have  been  driven  to 
put  upon  utility  a  transcendental  mean¬ 
ing,  and  the  pleasurable  is  interpreted 
to  refer  not  merely  to  the  immediate  and 
visible  effects  of  conduct  on  ourselves 
or  others,  but  to  its  remotest  effects 
upon  all  living  beings,  both  now  and  for 
all  future  time,  the  Utilitarian  theory  in 


*  Herbert  Spencer :  “  Data  of  Ethics,” 
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this  very  process  of  sublimation  becomes 
lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  human  judg¬ 
ment.  If  it  be  true  ”  that  there  can  be 
no  correct  idea  of  a  part  without  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  correlative  whole,”  and 
if  human  conduct  in  its  tendencies  and 
effects  is  only  ”  a  part  of  universal  con¬ 
duct,”* — that  is  to  say,  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  universe  in  its  past,  its 
present,  and  its  future — then,  as  this 
whole  is  beyond  all  our  means  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  comprehension,  it  follows  that 
utility,  in  this  sense,  can  be  no  guide  to 
us.  If  indeed  this  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  has  over  it  or  in  it  one  Supreme 
Authority,  and  if  we  knew  on  that 
authority  the  things  which  do  make,  not 
only  for  our  own  everlasting  peace,  but 
for  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the 
highest  purposes  of  creation  to  all  living 
things,  then  indeed  the  rule  of  utility  is 
resolved  into  the  simple  rule  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  legitimate  authority.  And  this 
is  consistent  with  all  we  know  of  the 
unity  of  nature,  and  with  all  that  we 
can  conceive  of  the  central  and  ultimate 
authority  on  which  its  order  rests.  All 
intuitive  perceptions  come  to  us  from 
that  authority.  All  instincts  which  are 
the  result  of  organization  come  to  us 
from  that  authority.  All  the  data  of 
reason  come  to  us  from  that  authority. 
All  these  in  their  own  several  spheres  of 
operation  may  well  guide  us  to  what  is 
right,  and  may  give  us  also  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  what  is  right  is  also  what  is 
best,  ”  at  last,  far  off,  at  last  to  all.” 

Thus  far  a  clear  and  consistent  answer 
can  be  given  to  one  of  the  greatest  ques¬ 
tions  of  ethical  inquiry — namely,  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  those  ele¬ 
ments  in  conduct  which  make  it  useful, 
and  those  elements  in  conduct  which 
make  it  virtuous.  The  usefulness  of 
conduct  in  promoting  ends  and  purposes 
which  are  good  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  good,  a  test 
and  an  idex  of  its  virtue.  But  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  conduct  in  promoting  ends 
and  purposes  which  are  not  good  is  a 
mark  and  index,  not  of  virtue,  but  of 
vice.  It  follows  from  this  that  utility  in 
itself  has  no  moral  character  whatever 
apart  from  the  particular  aim  which  it 
tends  to  accomplish,  and  that  the  moral 
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goodness  of  that  aim  is  presupposed 
when  we  speak  or  think  of  the  utility  of 
conduct  as  indicative  of  its  virtue.  But 
this  character  of  goodness  must  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  independent  and  instinctive  recog¬ 
nition,  because  it  is  the  one  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  usefulness  which  is 
virtuous  and  the  many  kinds  of  useful¬ 
ness  which  are  vicious.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  the  last  resort  that  our  recog¬ 
nition  of  goodness  in  the  conduct  of 
other  men  toward  ourselves  is  insepara¬ 
ble  from  our  own  consciousness  of  the 
needs  and  wants  of  our  own  life,  and  of 
the  tendency  of  that  conduct  to  supply 
them.  This  estimate  of  goodness  seated 
in  the  very  nature  of  our  bodies  and  of 
our  minds  becomes  necessarily,  also,  a 
standard  of  obligation  as  regards  our 
conduct  to  others  ;  for  the  unity  of  our 
nature  with  that  of  our  kind  and  fellows 
is  a  fact  seen  and  felt  intuitively  in  the 
sound  of  every  voice  and  in  the  glance 
of  every  eye  around  us. 

But  this  great  elementary  truth  of 
morals,  that  we  ought  to  do  to  others  as 
we  know  we  should  wish  them  to  do  to 
us,  is  not  the  only  truth  which  is  intui¬ 
tively  perceived  by  the  moral  sense. 
There  is,  at  least,  one  other  among  the 
rudiments  of  duty  which  is  quite  as  self- 
evident,  quite  as  important,  quite  as  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences,  and  quite 
as  early  recognized.  Obedience  to  the 
will  of  legitimate  authority  is  necessarily 
the  first  of  all  motives  with  which  the 
sense  of  obligation  is  inseparably  associ¬ 
ated  ;  while  its  opposite,  or  rebellion 
against  the  commands  of  legitimate 
authority,  is  the  spirit  and  the  motive 
upon  which  the  moral  sense  pronounces 
its  earliest  sentence  of  disapproval  and 
of  condemnation.  At  first  sight  it  may 
seem  as  if  the  legitimacy  of  any  author¬ 
ity  is  a  previous  question  requiring  it¬ 
self  to  be  determined  by  the  moral 
sense,  seeing  that  it  is  not  until  this 
character  of  legitimacy  or  rightfulness 
has  been  recognized  as  belonging  to 
some  particular  authority,  that  obedi¬ 
ence  to  its  commands  comes  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  be  recognized  as  wrong.  A 
moment's  consideration,  however,  will 
remind  us  that  there  is  at  least  one 
authority  the  rightfulness  of  which  is 
not  a  question  but  a  fact.  All  men  are 
bom  of  parents.  All  men,  moreover, 
are  bom  in  a  condition  of  utter  helpless¬ 


ness  and  of  absolute  dep>endence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  therefore,  and  not  at  all 
as  a  matter  of  question  or  of  doubt,  our 
first  conception  of  duty,  or  of  moral 
obligation,  is  necessarily  and  universally 
attached  to  such  acts  as  are  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  injunctions  of  this  first  and 
most  indisputable  of  all  authorities. 

Standing,  then,  on  this  firm  ground  of 
universal  and  necessary  experience,  we 
are  able  to  affirm  with  absolute  convic¬ 
tion  that  our  earliest  conceptions  of  duty 
— our  earliest  exercises  of  the  moral 
sense — are  not  determined  by  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  utility,  or  by  any  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  judgment  on  the  results  or 
on  the  tendencies  of  conduct. 

But  the  same  reasoning,  founded  on 
the  same  principle  of  simply  investigat¬ 
ing  and  ascertaining  facts,  will  carry  us 
a  great  way  farther  on.  As  we  grow  up 
from  infancy,  we  find  that  our  parents 
are  themselves  also  subject  to  authority, 
owing  and  owning  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  other  persons  or  to  other  powers. 
This  higher  authority  may  be  nothing 
but' the  rules  and  customs  of  a  mde 
tribe  ;  or  it  may  be  the  will  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  sovereign  ;  or  it  may  be  the  accu¬ 
mulated  and  accepted  traditions  of  a 
race  ;  or  it  may  be  the  laws  of  a  great 
civilized  community  ;  or  it  may  be  the 
authority,  still  higher,  of  that  power 
which  is  known  or  believed  to  be 
supreme  in  nature.  But  in  all  and  in 
each  of  these  cases,  the  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  is  inseparably  attached  to  obedience 
to  some  authority,  the  legitimacy  or 
rightfulness  of  which  is  not  itself  a  ques¬ 
tion  but  a  fact. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  rightful 
authorities,  which  are  enthroned  in 
nature,  are  fortified  by  power  to  enforce 
their  commands,  and  to  punish  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  duty  of  obedience.  It  is 
true,  therefore,  that  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  our  existence  the  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  is  reinforced  by  the  fear  of  pun¬ 
ishment.  And  yet  we  know,  both  as  a 
matter  of  internal  consciousness,  and 
as  a  matter  of  familiar  observation  in 
others,  that  this  sense  of  obligation  is 
not  only  separable  from  the  fear  of 
punishment,  but  is  even  sharply  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  it.  Not  only  is  the 
sense  of  obligation  powerful  in  cases 
where  the  fear  of. punishment  is  impos¬ 
sible,  but  in  direct  proportion  as  the 
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fear  of  punishment  mixes  or  prevails, 
the  moral  character  of  an  act  otherwise 
good  is  diminished  or  destroyed.  The 
fear  of  punishment  and  the  hope  of  re* 
ward  are,  indeed,  auxiliary  forces  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  society. 
But  we  feel  that  complete  goodness  and 
perfect  virtue  would  dispense  with  them 
altogether  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  hope  of 
reward  would  be  merged  and  lost  as  a 
separate  motive  in  that  highest  condition 
of  mind  in  which  the  performance  of 
duty  becomes  its  own  reward,  because 
of  the  satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  moral 
sense,  and  because  of  the  love  borne  to 
that  authority  whom  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  obey. 

The  place  occupied  by  this  instinctive 
sentiment  in  the  equipment  of  our  nature 
is  as  obvious  as  it  is  important.  The 
helplessness  of  infancy  and  of  childhood 
is  not  greater  than  would  be  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  race  if  the  disposition 
to  accept  and  to  obey  authority  were 
wanting  in  us.  It  is  implanted  in  our 
nature  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  our  .life,  and  a  funda¬ 
mental  condition  of  the  development  of 
our  powers.  All  nature  breathes  the 
spirit  of  authority,  and  is  full  of  the 
exercise  of  command.  “  Thou  shalt,” 
or  "  Thou  shalt  not,”  are  word  contin¬ 
ually  on  her  lips,  and  all  her  injunctions 
and  all  her  prohibitions  are  backed  by 
the  most  tremendous  sanctions.  More¬ 
over,  the  most  tremendous  of  these 
sanctions  are  often  those  which  are  not 
audibly  proclaimed,  but  those  which 
come  upon  us  most  gradually,  most  im¬ 
perceptibly,  and  after  the  longest  lapse 
of  time,  ^me  of  the  most  terrible  dis¬ 
eases  which  afflict  humanity  are  known 
to  be  the  results  of  vice,  and  what  has 
long  been  known  of  some  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  is  more  and  more  reasonably  sus¬ 
pected  of  many  others.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  are  bom  into  a  system  of  things 
in  which  every  act  carries  with  it,  by  in¬ 
dissoluble  ties,  a  long  train  of  conse¬ 
quences  reaching  to  the  most  distant 
future,  and  which  for  the  whole  course 
of  time  affect  our  own  condition,  the 
condition  of  other  men,  and  even  the 
conditions  of  external  nature.  And  yet 
we  cannot  see  those  consequences  be¬ 
yond  the  shortest  way,  and  very  often 
those  which  lie  nearest  are  in  the  highest 


degree  deceptive  as  an  index  to  ulti¬ 
mate  results.  Neither  pain  nor  pleasure 
can  be  accepted  as  a  guide.  With  the 
lower  animals,  indeed,  these,  for  the 
most  part,  tell  the  *  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Ap¬ 
petite  is  all  that  the  creature  has,  and  in 
the  gratification  of  it  the  highest  law  of 
the  animal  being  is  fulfilled.  In  man, 
too,  appetite  has  its  own  indispensable 
function  to  discharge.  But  it  is  a  lower 
function,  and  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  that  of  furnishing  to  reason  a  few 
of  the  primary  data  on  which  it  has  to 
work — a  few,  and  a  few  only.  Physical 
pain  is  indeed  one  of  the  threatenings  of 
natural  authority  ;  and  physical  pleas¬ 
ure  is  one  of  its  rewards.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  forms  more  than  a 
mere  fraction  of  that  awful  and  imperial 
code  under  which  we  live.  It  is  the 
code  of  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  of 
a  jurisprudence  which  endures  through¬ 
out  all  generations.  It  is  a  code  which 
continually  imposes  on  man  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  pleasure,  and  the  endurance 
of  pain,  whenever  and  wherever  the 
higher  purposes  of  its  law  demand  of 
him  the  sacrifice.  Nor  has  this  spirit 
of  authority  ever  been  without  its  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  humtgi  spirit,  or  its  response 
in  the  human  will.  On  the  contrary, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  dark  and  dis¬ 
torted  as  have  been  his  understandings 
of  authority,  man  has  been  prone  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  to  admit  it  as  the 
basis  of  obligation  and  the  rule  of  duty. 
This,  at  all  events,  b  one  side  of  his 
character,  and  it  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  then,  in  seeing 
the  place  which  this  instinct  holds  in  the 
unity  of  nature.  It  belongs  to  that 
class  of  gifts,  universal  in  the  world, 
which  enable  all  living  things  to  fulfil 
their  part  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
to  discharge  the  functions  which  belong 
to  it.  It  is  when  we  pass  from  a  review 
of  those  instincts  and  powers  with  which 
man  has  been  endowed,  to  a  review  of 
their  actual  working  and  results,  that  we 
for  the  first  time  encounter  facts  which 
are  wholly  exceptional,  and  which  it  is, 
accordingly,  most  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  unities  of  nature.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  existence 
of  a  Being  with  powers  which  require 
for  their  perfection  a  long  process  of 
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development.  There  is  no  singularity 
in  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  according 
to  the  usual  course  and  the  universal 
analogy  of  nature.  Development  in 
different  forms,  through  a  great  variety 
of  stages,  and  at  different  rates  of  prog¬ 
ress,  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  facts  in 
creation.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  many  among  the  lowest,  the  process 
of  development  is  carried  to  an  extent 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  make  the 
work  of  creation  visible.  There  are 
numberless  creatures  which  pass  through 
separate  stages  of  existence  having  no 
likeness  whatever  to  each  other.  In 
passing  through  these  stages,  the  same 
organism  differs  from  itself  in  form,  in 
structure,  in  the  food  on  which  it  sub¬ 
sists,  and  even  in  the  very  element  in 
which  it  breathes  and  lives.  Physiolo¬ 
gists  tell  us  that  changes  having  a  myste¬ 
rious  and  obscure  analogy  with  ^ese 
pass  over  the  embryo  of  all  higher  ani¬ 
mals  before  their  birth.  But  after  birth 
the  development  of  every  individual 
among  the  higher  orders  of  creation  is 
limit^  to  those  changes  which  belong 
to  growth,  to  maturity,  and  decay.  Man 
shares  in  these  changes,  but  in  addition 
to  these  he  undergoes,  a  development 
which  affects  him  not  merely  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  as  a  species  and  a  race. 
This  is  purely  a  development  of  mind, 
of  character,  and  of  knowledge,  -giving 
by  accumulation  from  generation  to 
generation  increased  command  over  the 
resources  of  nature,  and  a  higher  under¬ 
standing  of  the  enjoyments  and  of  the 
aims  of  life. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  kind 
of  development  which  is  itself  excep¬ 
tional — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  kind  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  none  of  the  lower 
animals  are  susceptible,  and  which 
therefore  separates  widely  between  them 
and  man.  But  although  it  is  excep¬ 
tional  with  reference  to  the  lower  orders 
of  creation,  it  is  very  important  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  constitutes  no  anomaly 
when  it  is  regarded  in  connection  with 
creation  as  a  whole.  On  ‘the  contrary, 
it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of 
the  gift  of  reason  and  of  all  those  mental 
powers  which  are  its  servants  or  allies. 
But  all  nature  is  full  of  these — so  full, 
that  every  little  bit  and  fragment  of  its 
vast  domain  overflows  with  matter  of 


inexhaustible  interest  to  that  one  only 
being  who  has  the  impulse  and  inquiry 
and  the  desire  to  know.  This  power  or 
capacity  in  every  department  of  nature 
of  fixing  the  attention  and  of  engrossing 
the  interest  of  man,  depends  on  the  close 
correspondence  between  his  own  facul¬ 
ties  and  those  which  are  reflected  in  cre¬ 
ation,  and  on  his  power  of  recognizing 
that  correspondence  as  the  highest  result 
of  investigation.  The  lower  animals  do 
reasonable  things  without  the  gift  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  things,  as  we  have  seen,  often 
involving  a  very  distant  foresight,  with¬ 
out  having  themselves  any  knowledge  of 
the  future.  They  work  for  that  which 
is  to  be,  without  seeing  or  feeling  any¬ 
thing  beyond  that  which  is.  They  en- 
joy^  but  they  cannot  tinderstand.  Rea¬ 
son  is,  as  it  were,  brooding  over  them 
and  working  through  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  wanting  in  them.  Be¬ 
tween  the  faculties  they  possess,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  governing  principles  of 
the  system  in  which  they  live  and  under 
which  they  serve,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
vacant  space.  It  is  no  anomaly  that 
this  space  should  be  occupied  by  a  being 
with  higher  powers.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  anomalies 
if  it  were  really  vacant.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  there  were  no  link  con¬ 
necting,  more  closely  than  any  of  the 
lower  animals  can  connect,  the  mind 
that  is  in  creation  with  the  mind  that  is 
in  the  creature.  This  is  the  place  occu¬ 
pied  by  man’s  reason — reason  not  out¬ 
side  of,  but  in  the  creature — working  not 
only  through  him,  but  also  in  him — rea¬ 
son  conscious  of  itself,  and  conscious  of 
the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  that 
measureless  intelligence  of  which  the 
universe  is  full.  In  occupying  this 
place,  man  fills  up,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  what  would  otherwise  be  wanting 
to  the  continuity  of  things  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  is  capable  of  development 
— in  proportion  as  his  faculties  are  ex¬ 
panded — he  does  fill  up  this  place  more 
and  more. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  really  anoma¬ 
lous  or  at  variance  with  the  unity  of 
nature,  either  in  the  sjiecial  elevation  of 
the  powers  which  belong  to  man,  or  in 
the  fact  that  they  start  from  small  begin¬ 
nings  and  are  capable  of  being  devel¬ 
oped  to  an  extent  which,  though  certain¬ 
ly  not  infinite,  is  at  least  indefinite. 
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That  which  is  rarely  exceptional,  and 
indeed  absolutely  singular  in  man,  is  the 
persistent  tendency  of  his  development 
to  take  a  wrong  direction.  In  all  other 
creatures  it  is  a  process  which  follows 
a  certain  and  determined  law,  going 
straight  to  a  definite,  consistent,  and  in* 
telligible  end.  In  man  alone  it  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  prone  to  take  a  perverted 
course,  tending  not  merely  to  arrest  his 
progress,  but  to  lead  him  back  along  de¬ 
scending  paths  to  results  of  utter  degra¬ 
dation  and  decay.  I  am  not  now  affirm¬ 
ing  that  this  has  been  the  actual  course 
of  man  as  a  species  or  as  a  race  when 
that  course  is  considered  as  a  whole. 
But  that  it  is  often  the  course  of  individ¬ 
ual  men,  and  that  it  has  been  the  course 
of  particular  races  and  generations  of 
men  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  The 
general  law  may  be  a  law  of  progress  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  law  is  liable 
not  only  to  arrest  but  to  reversal.  In 
truth  it  is  never  allowed  to  operate  un¬ 
opposed,  or  without  heavy  deductions 
from  its  work.  For  there  is  another  law 
ever  present,  and  ever  working  in  the 
reverse  direction.  Running  alongside, 
as  it  were,  of  the  tendency  to  progress, 
there  is  the  other  tendency  to  retro¬ 
gression.  Between  these  two  there  is  a 
war  which  never  ceases — sometimes  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  seeming  to 
prevail.  And  even  when  the  better  and 
higher  tendency  is  in  the  ascendant,  its 
victory  is  qualified  and  abated  by  its 
great  opponent.  For  just  as  in  physics 
the  joint  operation  of  two  forces  upon 
any  moving  body  results  in  a  departure 
from  the  course  it  would  have  taken  if 
it  had  been  subject  to  one  alone,  so  in 
the  moral  world  almost  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  deviates  more  or 
less  from  the  right  direction.  And 
every  such  deviation  must  and  does  in¬ 
crease,  until  much  that  had  been  gained 
is  again  lost,  in  new  developments  of 
corruption  and  of  vice.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  does  nut  depend  on  any 
particular  theory  as  to  the  nature  or  ori¬ 
gin  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  equally 
clear,  whether  we  judge  according  to  the 
crudest  standard  of  the  Utilitarian 
scheme,  or  according  to  the  higher  esti¬ 
mates  of  an  independent  morality. 
Viewed  under  either  system,  the  course 


of  development  in  man  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
or  with  the  general  law  under  which  all 
other  creatures  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
their  being. 

It  is  no  mere  failure  to  realize  aspira¬ 
tions  which  are  vague  and  imaginary 
that  constitutes  this  exceptional  element 
in  the  history  and  in  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  That  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  terrible  anomaly  of  his  case 
admits  of  perfectly  clear  and  specific 
definition.  Man  has  been  and  still  is  a 
constant  prey  to  appetites  which  are 
morbid — to  opinions  which  are  irra¬ 
tional,  to  imaginations  which  are  hor¬ 
rible,  and  to  practices  which  are  destruc¬ 
tive.  The  prevalence  and  the  power  of 
these  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  of 
degrees  is  a  fact  with  which  we  are 
familiar — so  familiar,  indeed,  that  we 
fail  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the 
strangeness  and  the  mystery  which  really 
belong  to  it.  Ail  savage  races  are  bowed 
and  bent  under  the  yoke  of  their  own 
perverted  instincts  —  instincts  which 
generally  in  their  root  and  origin  have 
an  obvious  utility,  but  which  in  their  ac¬ 
tual  development  are  the  source  of  mise¬ 
ries  without  number  and  without  end. 
Some  of  the  most  horrible  perversions 
which  are  prevalent  among  savages  have 
no  counterpart  among  any  other  created 
beings,  and  when  judged  by  the  barest 
standard  of  utility,  place  man  immeas¬ 
urably  below  the  level  of  the  beasts. 
We  are  accustomed  to  say  of  many  of 
the  habits  of  savage  life  that  they  are 
“  brutal.”  But  this  is  entirely  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  place  which  they  really 
occupy  in  the  system  of  nature.  None 
of  the  brutes  have  any  such  perverted 
dispositions ;  none  of  them  are  ever 
subject  to  the  destructive  operation  of 
such  habits  as  are  common  among  men. 
And  this  contrast  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  when  we  consider  that  the  very 
worst  of  these  habits  affect  conditions  of 
life  which  the  lower  animals  share  with 
us,  and  in  which  any  departure  from 
those  natural  laws  which  they  universal¬ 
ly  obey,  must  necessarily  produce,  and 
do  actually  produce,  consequences  so 
destructive  as  to  endanger  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  race.  Such  are  all  those 
conditions  of  life  affecting  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  which  are  common  to  all 
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development.  There  is  no  singularity 
in  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  according 
to  the  usual  course  and  the  universal 
analogy  of  nature.  Development  in 
different  forms,  through  a  great  variety 
of  stages,  and  at  different  rates  of  prog¬ 
ress,  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  facts  in 
creation.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  many  among  the  lowest,  the  process 
of  development  is  carried  to  an  extent 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  make  the 
work  of  creation  visible.  There  are 
numberless  creatures  which  pass  through 
separate  stages  of  existence  having  no 
likeness  whatever  to  each  other.  In 
passing  through  these  stages,  the  same 
organism  differs  from  itself  in  form,  in 
structure,  in  the  food  on  which  it  sub¬ 
sists,  and  even  in  the  very  element  in 
which  it  breathes  and  lives.  Physiolo¬ 
gists  tell  us  that  changes  having  a  myste¬ 
rious  and  obscure  analogy  with  these 
pass  over  the  embryo  of  all  higher  ani¬ 
mals  before  their  birth.  But  after  birth 
the  development  of  every  individual 
among  the  higher  orders  of  creation  is 
limited  to  those  changes  which  belong 
to  growth,  to  maturity,  and  decay.  Man 
shares  in  these  changes,  but  in  addition 
to  these  he  undergoes,  a  development 
which  affects  him  not  merely  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  as  a  species  and  a  race. 
This  is  purely  a  development  of  mind, 
of  character,  and  of  knowledge,  -giving 
by  accumulation  from  generation  to 
generation  increased  command  over  the 
resources  of  nature,  and  a  higher  under¬ 
standing  of  the  enjoyments  and  of  the 
aims  of  life. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  kind 
of  development  which  is  itself  excep¬ 
tional — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  kind  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  none  of  the  lower 
animals  are  susceptible,  and  which 
therefore  separates  widely  between  them 
and  man.  But  although  it  is  excep¬ 
tional  with  reference  to  the  lower  orders 
of  creation,  it  is  very  important  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  constitutes  no  anomaly 
when  it  is  regarded  in  connection  with 
creation  as  a  whole.  On  'the  contrary, 
it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of 
the  gift  of  reason  and  of  all  those  mental 
p>owers  which  are  its  servants  or  allies. 
But  all  nature  is  full  of  these — so  full, 
that  every  little  bit  and  fragment  of  its 
vast  domain  overflows  with  matter  of 


inexhaustible  interest  to  that  one  only 
being  who  has  the  impulse  and  inquiry 
and  the  desire  to  know.  This  power  or 
capacity  in  every  department  of  nature 
of  fixing  the  attention  and  of  engrossing 
the  interest  of  man,  depends  on  the  close 
correspondence  between  his  own  facul¬ 
ties  and  those  which  are  reflected  in  cre¬ 
ation,  and  on  his  power  of  recognizing 
that  correspondence  as  the  highest  result 
of  investigation.  The  lower  animals  do 
reasonable  things  without  the  gift  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  things,  as  we  have  seen,  often 
involving  a  very  distant  foresight,  with¬ 
out  having  themselves  any  knowledge  of 
the  future.  They  work  for  that  which 
is  to  be,  without  seeing  or  feeling  any¬ 
thing  beyond  that  which  is.  They  en- 
joy^  but  they  cannot  understand.  Rea¬ 
son  is,  as  it  were,  brooding  over  them 
and  working  through  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  wanting  in  them.  Be¬ 
tween  the  faculties  they  possess,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  governing  principles  of 
the  system  in  which  they  live  and  under 
which  they  serve,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
vacant  space.  It  is  no  anomaly  that 
this  space  should  be  occupied  by  a  being 
with  higher  powers.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  anomalies 
if  it  were  really  vacant.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  there  were  no  link  con¬ 
necting,  more  closely  than  any  of  the 
lower  animals  can  connect,  the  mind 
that  is  in  creation  with  the  mind  that  is 
in  the  creature.  This  is  the  place  occu¬ 
pied  by  man’s  reason — reason  not  out¬ 
side  of,  but  in  the  creature — working  not 
only  through  him,  but  also  in  him — rea¬ 
son  conscious  of  itself,  and  conscious  of 
the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  that 
measureless  intelligence  of  which  the 
universe  is  full.  In  occupying  this 
place,  man  fills  up,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  what  would  otherwise  be  wanting 
to  the  continuity  of  things  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  is  capable  of  development 
— in  proportion  as  his  faculties  are  ex¬ 
panded — he  does  fill  up  this  place  more 
and  more. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  really  anoma¬ 
lous  or  at  variance  with  the  unity  of 
nature,  either  in  the  special  elevation  of 
the  powers  which  belong  to  man,  or  in 
the  fact  that  they  start  from  small  begin¬ 
nings  and  are  capable  of  being  devel¬ 
oped  to  an  extent  which,  though  certain¬ 
ly  not  infinite,  is  at  least  indefinite. 
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That  which  is  rarely  exceptional,  and 
indeed  absolutely  singular  in  man,  is  the 
persistent  tendency  of  his  development 
to  take  a  wrong  direction.  In  all  other 
creatures  it  is  a  process  which  follows 
a  certain  and  determined  law,  going 
straight  to  a  definite,  consistent,  and  in* 
telligible  end.  In  man  alone  it  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  prone  to  take  a  perverted 
course,  tending  not  merely  to  arrest  his 
progress,  but  to  lead  him  back  along  de  • 
scending  paths  to  results  of  utter  degra¬ 
dation  and  decay.  I  am  not  now  affirm¬ 
ing  that  this  has  been  the  actual  course 
of  man  as  a  species  or  as  a  race  when 
that  course  is  considered  as  a  whole. 
But  that  it  is  often  the  course  of  individ¬ 
ual  men,  and  that  it  has  been  the  course 
of  particular  races  and  generations  of 
men  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  The 
general  law  may  be  a  law  of  progress  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  law  is  liable 
not  only  to  arrest  but  to  reversal.  In 
truth  it  is  never  allowed  to  operate  un¬ 
opposed,  or  without  heavy  deductions 
from  its  work.  For  there  is  another  law 
ever  present,  and  ever  working  in  the 
reverse  direction.  Running  alongside, 
as  it  were,  of  the  tendency  to  progress, 
there  is  the  other  tendency  to  retro¬ 
gression.  Between  these  two  there  is  a 
war  which  never  ceases — sometimes  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  seeming  to 
prevail.  And  even  when  the  better  and 
higher  tendency  is  in  the  ascendant,  its 
victory  is  qualified  and  abated  by  its 
great  opponent.  For  just  as  in  physics 
the  joint  operation  of  two  forces  upon 
any  moving  body  results  in  a  departure 
from  the  course  it  would  have  taken  if 
it  had  been  subject  to  one  alone,  so  in 
the  moral  world  almost  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  deviates  more  or 
less  from  the  right  direction.  And 
every  such  deviation  must  and  does  in¬ 
crease,  until  much  that  had  been  gained 
is  again  lost,  in  new  developments  of 
corruption  and  of  vice.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  does  not  depend  on  any 
particular  theory  as  to  the  nature  or  ori¬ 
gin  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  equally 
clear,  whether  we  judge  according  to  the 
crudest  standard  of  the  Utilitarian 
scheme,  or  according  to  the  higher  esti¬ 
mates  of  an  independent  morality. 
Viewed  under  either  system,  the  course 


of  development  in  man  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
or  with  the  general  law  under  which  all 
other  creatures  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
their  being. 

It  is  no  mere  failure  to  realize  aspira¬ 
tions  which  are  vague  and  imaginary 
that  constitutes  this  exceptional  element 
in  the  history  and  in  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  That  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  terrible  anomaly  of  his  case 
admits  of  perfectly  clear  and  specific 
definition.  Man  has  been  and  still  is  a 
constant  prey  to  appetites  which  are 
morbid — to  opinions  which  are  irra¬ 
tional,  to  imaginations  which  are  hor¬ 
rible,  and  to  practices  which  are  destruc¬ 
tive.  The  prevalence  and  the  power  of 
these  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  of 
degrees  is  a  fact  with  which  we  are 
familiar — so  familiar,  indeed,  that  we 
fail  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the 
strangeness  and  the  mystery  which  really 
belong  to  it.  All  savage  races  are  bowed 
and  bent  under  the  yoke  of  their  own 
perverted  instincts  —  instincts  which 
generally  in  their  root  and  origin  have 
an  obvious  utility,  but  which  in  their  ac¬ 
tual  development  are  the  source  of  mise¬ 
ries  without  number  and  without  end. 
Some  of  the  most  horrible  perversions 
which  are  prevalent  among  savages  have 
no  counterpart  among  any  other  created 
beings,  and  when  judged  by  the  barest 
standard  of  utility,  place  man  immeas¬ 
urably  below  the  level  of  the  beasts. 
We  are  accustomed  to  say  of  many  of 
the  habits  of  savage  life  that  they  are 
“  brutal.”  But  this  is  entirely  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  place  which  they  really 
occupy  in  the  system  of  nature.  None 
of  the  brutes  have  any  such  perverted 
dispositions ;  none  of  them  are  ever 
subject  to  the  destructive  operation  of 
such  habits  as  are  common  among  men. 
And  this  contrast  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  when  we  consider  that  the  very 
worst  of  these  habits  affect  conditions  of 
life  which  the  lower  animals  share  with 
us,  and  in  which  any  departure  from 
those  natural  laws  which  they  universal¬ 
ly  obey,  must  necessarily  produce,  and 
do  actually  produce,  consequences  so 
destructive  as  to  endanger  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  race.  Such  are  all  those 
conditions  of  life  affecting  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  which  are  common  to  all 
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creatures,  and  in  which  man  alone  ex¬ 
hibits  the  widest  and  most  hopeless 
divergence  from  the  order  of  nature. 

It  fell  in  the  way  of  Malthus  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  population  to  search 
in  the  accounts  of  travellers  for  those 
causes  which  operate,  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  to  check  the  progress, 
and  to  limit  the  numbers  of  mankind. 
Foremost  among  these  is  vice,  and  fore¬ 
most  among  the  vices  is  that  most  un¬ 
natural  one,  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
women.  “  In  every  part  of  the  world,” 
says  Malthus,  *'  one  of  the  most  general 
characteristics  of  the  savage  is  to  de¬ 
spise  and  degrade  the  female  sex. 
Among  most  of  the  tribes  in  America, 
their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous, 
that  servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  de¬ 
scribe  their  wretched  state.  A  wife  is 
no  better  than  a  beast  of  burden.  While 
the  man  passes  his  days  in  idleness  or 
amusement,  the  woman  is  condemned 
to  incessant  toil.  Tasks  are  imposed 
upon  her  without  mercy,  and  services 
are  received  without  complacence  or 
gratitude.  There  are  some  districts  in 
America  where  this  state  of  degradation 
has  been  so  severely  felt  that  mothers 
have  destroyed  their  female  infants,  to 
deliver  them  at  once  from  a  life  in  which 
they  were  doomed  to  such  a  miserable 
slavery.”*  It  is  impossible  to  find  for 
this  most  vicious  tendency  any  place 
among  the  unities  of  nature.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  among  the  beasts.  With 
them  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  as  re¬ 
gards  all  the  enjoyments  as  well  as  all 
the  work  of  life,  is  the  universal  rule. 
And  among  those  of  them  in  which 
social  instincts  have  been  specially  im¬ 
planted,  and  whose  systems  of  polity  are 
like  the  most  civilized  polities  of  men, 
the  females  of  the  race  are  treated  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  love,  of  loyalty, 
and  of  devotion.  If,  indeed,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  necessary  and  inevitable  results 
of  the  habit  prevalent  among  savage  men 
to  maltreat  and  degrade  their  women — 
its  effects  upon  the  constitution,  and 
character,  and  endurance  of  children, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  grossly  unnat¬ 
ural  it  is,  how  it  must  tend  to  the 
greater  and  greater  degradation  of  the 
race,  and  how  recovery  from  this  down¬ 
ward  path  must  become  more  and  more 


*  Malthus,  6th  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 


difficult  or  impossible.  But,  vicious, 
destructive,  unnatural  as  this  habit  is,  it 
is  not  the  only  one  or  the  worst  of  simi¬ 
lar  character  which  prevail  among  savage 
men.  A  horrid  catalogue  comes  to  our 
remembrance  when  we  think  of  them — 
polyandry,  infanticide,  cannibalism,  de¬ 
liberate  cruelty,  systematic  slaughter 
connected  with  warlike  passions  or  with 
religious  customs.  Nor  are  these  vices, 
or  the  evils  resulting  from  them,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  savage  state.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  more  or  less  changed  and  modi¬ 
fied  in  form,  attain  a  rank  luxuriance  in 
civilized  communities,  corrupt  the  very 
bones  and  marrow  of  society,  and  have 
brought  powerful  nations  to  decay  and 
death. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  look 
abroad  either  upon  the  past  history  or 
the  existing  condition  of  mankind, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  without  see¬ 
ing  that  it  presents  phenomena  which 
are  strange  and  monstrous — incapable  of 
being  reduced  within  the  harmony  of 
things  or  reconciled  with  the  unity  of 
nature.  The  contrasts  which  it  presents 
to  the  general  laws  and  course  of  nature 
cannot  be  stated  too  broadly.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  It  is  an 
element  of  confusion  amid  universal 
order.  Powers  exceptionally  high  spend¬ 
ing  themselves  in  activities  exception¬ 
ally  base  ;  the  desire  and  the  faculty 
of  acquiring  knowledge  coupled  with 
the  desire  and  the  faculty  of  turning  it 
to  the  worst  account ;  instincts  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  those  of  other 
creatures,  alongside  of  conduct  and  of 
habits  very  much  below  the  level  of 
beasts — such  are  the  combinations  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  as  unquestionable 
facts  when  we  contemplate  the  actual 
condition  of  mankind.  And  they  are 
combinations  in  the  highest  degree  un¬ 
natural  ;  there  is  nothing  to  account  for, 
or  to  explain  them  in  any  apparent 
natural  necessity. 

The  question  then  arises,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  mysteries — how  it  is 
and  why  it  is  that  the  higher  gifts  of 
man’s  nature  should  not  have  l^n  as¬ 
sociated  with  corresponding  dispositions 
to  lead  as  straight  and  as  unerringly  to 
the  crown  and  consummation  of  his 
course,  as  the  dispositions  of  other 
creatures  do  lead  them  to  the  perfect 
development  of  their  powers  and  the 
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perfect  discharge  of  their  functions  in 
the  economy  of  nature  ? 

It  is  as  if  weapons  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  man  which  he  has  not  the 
strength,  nor  the  knowledge,  nor  the 
rectitude  of  will  to  wield  aright.  It  is 
in  this  contrast  that  he  stands  alone.  In 
the  light  of  this  contrast  we  see  that  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  is  not  a 
mere  dogma  of  theology,  but  a  fact  of 
science.  The  nature  of  man  is  seen  to 
be  corrupt  not  merely  as  compared  with 
some  imaginary  standard  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  existed  at  some  former 
time,  but  as  compared  with  a  standard 
which  prevails  in  every  other  department 
of  nature  at  the  present  day.  We  see, 
too,  that  the  analogies  of  creation  are 
adverse  to  the  supposition  that  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things  was  original.  It  looks 
as  if  something  exceptional  must  have 
happened.  The  rule  throughout  all  the 
rest  of  nature  is,  that  every  creature 
does  handle  the  gifts  which  have  been 
given  to  it  with  a  skill  as  wonderful  as  it 
is  complete,  for  the  highest  purposes  of 
its  being,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 


part  in  the  unity  of  creation.  In  man 
alone  we  have  a  being  in  whom  this  ad¬ 
justment  is  imperfect — in  whom  this 
faculty  is  so  defective  as  often  to  miss 
its  aim.  Instead  of  unity  of  law  with 
certainty  and  harmony  of  result,  we  have 
antagonism  of  laws,  with  results  at  the 
best  of  much  shortcoming  and  often  of 
hopeless  failure.  And  the  anomaly  is 
all  the  greater  when  we  consider  that 
this  failure  affects  chiefly  that  portion  of 
man’s  nature  which  has  the  direction  of 
the  rest — on  which  the  whole  result  de¬ 
pends,  as  regards  his  conduct,  his  hap¬ 
piness,  and  his  destiny.  The  general 
fact  is  this — first,  that  man  is  prone  to 
set  up  and  to  invent  standards  of  obliga¬ 
tion  which  are  low,  false,  mischievous, 
and  even  ruinous  ;  and  secondly,  that 
when  he  has  become  possessed  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  obligation  which  are  high,  and 
true,  and  beneficent,  he  is  prone,  first, 
to  fall  short  in  the  observance  of  them, 
and  next,  to  suffer  them,  through  vari¬ 
ous  processes  of  decay,  to  be  obscured 
and  lost. — Contemporary  Review. 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  SISTERS. 

“  Now,  Del,  I’ll  go  up-stairs,  and  re¬ 
move  the  stains  of  travel,”  remarked 
Judith,  putting  aside  Rhoda's  renewed 
demands  for  news. 

”  Yes,  do,  and  I’ll  come  with  you,” 
answered  Delphine,  as  they  passed  out 
of  the  parlor  together. 

Outside,  in  the  hall,  they  stood  still, 
and  looked  each  at  the  other,  their  hands 
locked  together.  Then  both  bent  for¬ 
ward,  and  exchanged  a  grave  kiss. 

”  Now  I  feel  as  if  I  really  were  at 
home  again,”  said  Judith,  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction.  ”  I’ll  come  to  your  room, 
Del,  since  my  things  have  not  walked 
up-stairs,  and  according  to  Rhoda’s  ac¬ 
count,  there  is  no  one  to  bring  them  at 
present.” 

"  All  right,”  said  Delphine,  flying  up 
the  shallow  oaken  stairs  with  a  rapid 
motion,  and  then  arrived  at  the  top. 


standing  still  and  looking  down  upon 
her  more  slowly-moving  sister. 

“  You  are  more  like  some  '  strange 
bright  bird’  than  ever,  child,”  said 
Judith,  her  eyes  dwelling  upon  her  with 
deep  pleasure. 

“  Don’t  add,  ‘  with  plumage  gay,’  I 
pray  you,”  laughed  Delphine,  “  for  my 
plumage  is  very  old  and  shabby,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  so.” 

“  It  shows  off  your  beauty  the  better, 
then,”  replied  the  other,  as  they  went 
arm  in  arm  down  a  long,  light,  broad 
corridor.  There  was  abundance  of  room 
in  Yoresett  House.  If  the  girls  had  not 
many  other  luxuries,  they  could  each  in¬ 
dulge  in  that  of  a  separate  bedroom,  and 
one  or  two  sitting-rooms  apiece  as  well. 
The  only  difficulty  about  it  being,  as 
Rhoda  had  more  than  once  observed, 
that  there  was  no  furniture  in  any  of 
them. 

Delphine  flitted  about  the  room,  pour¬ 
ing  out  water  for  Judith  to  wash  her 
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hands  in,  placing  a  brush  and  comb  for 
her,  and  so  forth,  all  her  movements 
being  instinct  with  a  grace  on  which  the 
eyes  of  the  elder  girl  continually  dwelt. 
Delphine  was  more  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
than  anything  else,  but  not  the  sunshine 
that  is  broad  and  busy  and  glaring ; 
rather  like  those  rays  of  it  which  came 
quietly  stealing  through  trees  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon,  as  the  sun  goes  wester¬ 
ing.  Her  hair  was  of  the  real  golden 
hue,  and  she  wore  it  braided  low  down 
behind,  and  failing  in  loose  and  natural 
waves  about  a  delicate  and  sweet  oval 
face.  She  possessed,  too,  the  great 
beauty  which  does  not  always  accompany 
such  hair  and  such  a  complexion,  a  pair 
of  limpid,  golden-brown  eyes,  which 
might  be  light  in  their  actual  color,  but 
which,  as  Judith  had  often  said,  ‘‘al¬ 
ways  behaved  as  if  they  were  dark.” 

Seen  alone,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  Judith  Conisbrough  possessed  grace, 
as  well  as  dignity  of  carriage.  Seen  be¬ 
side  Delphine,  the  dignity  remained,  but 
one  wondered  where  the  grace  had  gone. 
The  girls  were  aged  respectively  twenty 
and  twenty  -  two  ;  and  their  friendship 
was  as  closely  knit  a  bond  as  could  well 
exist. 

”  How  did  Mr.  Danesdale  get  here, 
Delphine,  and  where  does  he  come 
from?"  asked  Judith.  “How  long  is 
it  since  he  established  himself  here  in 
this  fashion  ?  And  have  I  been  away 
four  days  ?  or  am  1  laboring  under  a  de¬ 
lusion,  and  been  absent  four  months  ?” 

“  Your  questions  are  numerous,  my 
dear,  for  you.  I  will  answer  the  last 
one  first.  You  left  here  last  Thursday, 
so  that  as  to-day  is  Monday,  you  have 
been  away  just  four  days.  Mr.  Danes¬ 
dale  got  here  by  the  prosaic  method  of 
pulling  the  bell,  and  asking  Louisa  if 
Mrs.  Conisbrough  was  at  home.  He 
performed  this  prodigious  deed  last 
Thursday  afternoon  —  not  many  hours 
after  you  and  uncle  Aglionby  had  started 
on  your  travels.” 

“  But  what  brought  him  here  ?  The 
Danesdales  and  we  have  not  had  much 
to  do  with  each  other  for  a  long  time, 
now.  Surely,  he  did  not  deliberately 
come  to  call  upon  us.” 

“  He  came  very  deliberately,  as  he 
does  everything,”  replied  Delphine,  with 
a  sudden  infectious  laugh,  which  began 
in  her  eyes,  and  ended  with  her  voice. 


“  He  came,  as  I  tell  you,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  He  introduced  himself,  and 
said  he  had  been  shooting,  and  that  in 
returning,  coming  through  Yoresett,  he 
had  been  prowling  round  our  back 
premises,  of  course  not  knowing  whose 
they  were,  and  that  his  dog,  in  a  moment 
of  temporary  mental  aberration,  having 
perceived  our  cat,  had  rushed  into  the 
garden  after  her,  and  was  then  planted 
beneath  the  big  apple-tree,  awaiting  her 
descent  from  it,  while  she  sat  aloft  and 
growled.  He — Mr.  Danesdale  I  mean, 
not  the  dog — thought  his  personal  inter¬ 
vention  would  be  necessary  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  powers.  He  had  asked  a 
man  whose  garden  it  was,  and  as  he 
knew  Mrs.  Conisbrough’s  name  perfectly 
well,  he  had  ventured — and  so  on.  A 
very  elegant  speech,  but  it  took  him  such 
a  long  time  to  get  through  it.” 

“  Well,  did  you  let  him  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  then  ?” 

"  We  let  him  into  the  garden,  and 
watching  him  carefully,  and  in  some 
alarm,  as  being  such  a  very  unusual  kind 
of  visitor  for  us  to  have,  we  perceived 
him  go  into  the  garden,  call  his  dog  to 
him,  and  administer  a  cuff  to  it.” 

“Beat  it?  oh,  horrid!”  said  Miss 
Conisbrough,  with  a  red  face  of  indigna¬ 
tion. 

“  So  Rhoda  thought,  for  she  ran  out 
to  him,  and  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  cried 
‘  For  shame  !  ’  ” 

Judith  laughed. 

“  He  turned  round,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  said,  *  Did  you  ever  t — train  a 
dog?’” 

Judith  laughed  again  at  the  ludicrous¬ 
ly  exact  imitation  of  Mr.  Danesdale’s 
tones. 

“  Rhoda  said  ‘  no.’  *  Then,’  he  an¬ 
swered,  with  the  most  melancholy 
drawl,  *  don’t  hinder  me  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  painful  duty.’  Upon  which 
Rhoda  blushed  violently,  though  she  in¬ 
dignantly  denies  it  to  this  day.” 

“To  this  day  !  it  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  a  month  ago,  to  hear  you  talk.” 

“  It  does  seem  quite  a  long  time  ago. 
He  gave  his  dog  a  slight  chastisement, 
and  sent  it  in  a  state  of  abject  repent¬ 
ance  out  into  the  road.  Then  mother 
asked  him  to  sit  down  in  the  parlor  and 
rest,  which  he  did  :  he  stayed  quite  a 
long  time,  and  told  us  where  he  ha!d  been 
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travelling,  and  what  he  had  been  doing, 
and  what  he  meant  to  do,  now  that  he 
had  got  home.” 

"  Evidently  under  the  impression  that 
his  family  and  ours  were  on  intimate 
terms,”  interrupted  Judith  significantly. 

“  Quite  so,  and  he  described  the  party 
they  had  staying  at  the  Castle,  and.  I’m 
sorry  to  say,  made  great  fun  of  some  of 
his  sister’s  friends.” 

“  Implying  that  you  were  not  so  dull,” 
murmured  Judith. 

”  Perhaps  so,”  said  Delphine,  who 
had  seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  who  looked  pensively  across 
toward  her  sister.  “  but  then  you  must 
reflect,  Judith,  that  as  soon  as  he  men¬ 
tioned  us  at  home,  which  he  would  be 
almost  sure  to  do,  his  darkness  would 
be  enlightened,  for  Philippa  Danesdalc 
is  not  our  devoted  friend  ;  he  would 
hear  all  about  us,  and  about  our  poverty 
and  our  general  insignificance.” 

“Yes,  of  course  ;  and  what  conclu¬ 
sion  do  you  draw  from  that  ?” 

“  Oh,  nothing  in  particular,  only  you 
seemed  to  think  that  if  he  had  known 
at  first  all  about  us  and  our  circum¬ 
stances,  he  might  not  have  been  so  polite 
as  he  has  been.” 

“  So  I  did  think,  and  so  I  do.” 

“  Cynic  !  But  in  that  case,  why  does 
he  continue  to  come  ?  for  he  has  been 
several  times — nearly  every  day — since, 
on  some  pretext  or  other.” 

“  True,”  said  Judith  reflectively, 
standing  still  with  a  hair-brush  in  one 
hand  and  a  hand-glass  in  the  other,  and 
looking  with  abstracted  earnestness  at 
Delphine,  who  for  her  part  met  the 
glance  openly  with  her  luminous  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  reveal  everything,  while 
in  reality  they  concealed  nearly  all  that 
was  passing  in  her  mind. 

“  He  must  come,  then,”  said  Judith 
slowly,  “  because  he  likes  to  come.” 

"  Or,”  suggested  Delphine,  with  a 
shadowy  smile,  “  to  amuse  himself — 
young  men  like  to  amuse  themselves,  so 
I’ve  heard  ;  and  speaking  from  my  own 
point  of  view  as  a  young  woman,  I 
should  suppose  it  was  true — and  if  they 
have  inquiring  minds,  and  are  in  a 
strange  country,  they  like  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  by  studying  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  natives.  Now,  Mr.  Danes- 
dale  is  in  a  strange  country — I’m  sure 
Danesdale  must  be  very  strange  to  him 
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after  the  years  he’s  been  away,  and  we, 
as  natives,  must  be  strange  too.” 

”  Ergo?” 

“  He  finds  amusement  in  studying 
us.” 

“It  is  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  and 
one  which  does  you  credit,”  said  Judith. 

“  I  have  only  one  objection  to  make 
to  it.” 

“  And  what  is  that  ?” 

“  That  I  don’t  believe,  and  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  to  convince  me,  that 
Mr.  Danesdale  was  ever  amused  at  any¬ 
thing  in  his  whole  life.” 

“  Oh,  Judith  !  Why,  he  was  intense¬ 
ly  amused  at  Rhoda  and  her  goose  this 
very  afternoon.” 

“  Was  he  ?  Well,  I  beg  his  pardon, 
and  yours.  In  the  mean  time,  don’t  you 
think  mamma  will  be  feeling  herself  in¬ 
jured  at  our  long  absence?”  said 
Judith,  giving  a  final  shake  to  her  gar¬ 
ments.  The  two  girls,  arm  in  arm  again, 
went  down  the  broad,  light  passage, 
which,  however,  was  beginning  to  be 
dusk  now,  and  back  again  into  the  par¬ 
lor.  Neither  of  them  had  said,  “  He 
comes  to  see  someone,”  yet  the  thought 
had  been  present  in  both  minds. 

“  Now,”  said  Rhoda,  as  they  came 
into  the  parlor  ;  “  draw  round  the  fire, 
and  in  the  twilight  tell  us  the  tale  of 
your  adventures  at  Irkford.  Give  a 
sensational  account  of  the  meeting  at 
once.” 

Judith  essayed  to  do  so,  but  succeeded 
ill.  so  ill  that  Rhoda  at  last  said, 

“Was  it  enthusiastic?  I  can’t  pic¬ 
ture  it.  Was  the  room  as  large  as  the 
whole  inside  of  Yoresett  Church  ?” 

(Yoresett  Church  would  seat  800  per¬ 
sons  at  the  outside.) 

Judith  laughed. 

“  I  must  have  told  my  tale  badly  in¬ 
deed,  Rhoda.  The  room  held  twenty- 
five  thousand  people.” 

“  Oh,  dear  !”  said  Rhoda,  subdued 
by  the  picture  conjured  up.  “  I  can’t 
imagine  it,”  she  said  at  last.  “  One 
ought  to  see  such  things,  and  I  never 
shall.  And  you  went  to  the  play  ?  Oh 
hou!  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  play  ! 
What  was  it  called  ?  ‘  Diplomacy  ’  ? 

That  sounds  political  too.  Mr.  Danes¬ 
dale  says  he  has  been  over  and  over 
again  to  every  theatre  in  Europe,  worth 
speaking  of,  and  he’s  going  to  give  me 
an  account  of  his  experience.” 

44 
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“  Indeed  !  Then  I  may  as  well  keep 
my  one  little  visit  quiet.  It  is  sure  to 
fall  flat,  with  such  prospects  as  you  speak 
of  looming  in  the  distance.*’ 

"  Mean  thing  !” 

“  Did  uncle  seem  to  enjoy  it  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Conisbrough. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  meeting. 
He  saw  lots  of  faces  that  he  knew  on  the 
latform,  and  if  he  had  not  been  so  shy, 

am  sure  sorne  of  those  gentlemen 
would  have  given  him  a  hearty  welcome. 
But,  of  course,  he  wouldn’t  make  any 
advances  to  them.” 

“  Just  like  him  !” 

”  It  gave  me  an  odd  sensation,” 
Judith  went  on,  ”  to  see  all  those  multi¬ 
tudes.  We  arf  ambitious,  you  know, 
Del,  you  and  I.” 

*’  Of  libraries  !”  suggested  Rhoda. 

“  But  surely  it  would  satisfy  any  am¬ 
bition  to  walk  on  to  a  platform,  and  on 
the  instant  of  one’s  appearance  to  be 
cheered  madly  by  twenty-five  thousand 
voices,  as  if  they  never  meant  to  leave 
off.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  And  did  they  groan  ? 
1  have  often  wondered  what  groaning 
on  a  large  scale  could  be  like.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  They  groaned.  It  has 
a  most  extraordinary  effect.  There’s 
something  fearful  in  it.  When  any  one 
whom  they  didn’t  like  was  mentioned, 
you  know,  then  they  hooted  and  groaned. 
There  was  a  young  man  near  to  us  whom 
I  watched  a  little.  He  was  standing 
close  to  the  end  of  our  bench  ;  I  never 
saw  any  face  look  so  earnest,  or  express 
such  an  intensity  of  interest.  I  think 
his  eyes  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
I  never  saw  eyes  that  gleamed  like  his, 
nor  any  face  which  took  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  scorn  and  contempt.  I  am  sure 
that  young  man  has  a  tenible  tongue 
and  a  hot  temper.” 

“  Dear  me  !  This  is  thrilling  !”  said 
Rhoda,  holding  up  a  very  dilapidated 
linen  table  napkin  which  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  repairing,  and  then  laying 
It  down.  "  I  see  now  what  you  were 
interested  in.  It  was  the  young  man, 
not  the  meeting.  Proceed,  I  implore 
you  !” 

”  No  ;  I  was  interested  in  him  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  in  a 
condensed  form  as  it  were.  The  spirit 
that  I  saw  in  his  face  was  the  general 
spirit  felt,  I  am  sure.  And,  oddly 


enough,  when  the  meeting  was  over,  he 
came  to  my  assistance  when  I  had  got 
separated  from  uncle,  for  there  were 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
in  all.” 

“  Tremendous  !”  remarked  Delphine. 

”  E  —  normous  !”  cried  Rhoda. 
“  And  this  interesting  young  man  ;  how 
many  more  times  did  you  see  him  ?” 

”  Once,”  replied  Judith,  repressing  a 
smile. 

“  You  did  !  This  is  portentous  !  I 
suppose  you  cried,  ‘  Ha  !  Do  I  behold 
my  doom  ?  Speak,  stranger ;  whence 
and  w/ta/  art  thou  ?  ’  But  where  did 
you  see  him  again  ?  I  am  interested. 
Everything’s  interesting  here.” 

”  At  the  theatre.” 

”  No  !  And  did  he  see  you  ?” 

”  He  saw  us  ;  yes,  distinctly.  I  saw 
him  in  the  upper  circle  pointing  us  out 
to — ” 

“To  his  friend,  the  friend  of  the 
hero  ?  What  was  his  friend  like  ?  Any 
one  in  whom  1  could  take  an  interest  ?” 

“  I  really  don’t  know.  She  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  creatures  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  despite  her  vulgarity  and  affec¬ 
tation.” 

“  SAf/  It  was  a  she!" 

“  Yes.  She  was  his  sweetheart,  my 
dear.  No  one  could  possibly  have  mis¬ 
taken  that  fact.” 

“  Oh — h  !”  Rhoda  groaned.  “  How 
you  do  dash  my  hopes  to  the  ground  ! 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  our  hero  is 
more  interesting  than  yours.” 

“Yours?”  laughed  Judith,  provok- 
ingly.  “  Which  ?  Who  ?  Where  ?  Do 
tell  me  about  him.” 

“  You  saw  our  hero  this  afternoon. 
Unreasoning  jealousy  alone  makes  you 
try  to  deny  it.  And  he  is  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  breeding,  who  lives  at  home 
at  ease,  and  is  not  engaged  to  a  vulgar 
girl  whom  he  takes  to  the  upper  circle, 
not  that  I  know  where  that  is,  but  you 
mention  it  so  sneeringly  that  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  an  inferior  part  of  the  house. 
No  ;  I  think,  taken  all  in  all,  Delphine, 
we  prefer  our  hero  to  this  groaning,  hoot- 
ing,  gleaming,  bad-tempered  one  of  Ju¬ 
dith’s.” 

Joining  in  the  chorus  of  laughter, 
which  greeted  her  observations,  Rhoda 
departed,  saying  she  had  a  little  cooking 
to  do. 

Judith  and  Delphine  had  much  to  talk 
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about,  but  Mr.  Danesdale’s  name  was 
not  mentioned  again  until  late  at  night, 
when  they  were  both  in  their  respective 
beds,  and  Judith  called  from  her  room 
to  Delphine’s,  which  opened  into  it, 

“  By  the  way,  Del,  what  is  Mr.  Dancs- 
dale’s  name  ?  His  Christian  name,  by 
which  he  is  known  to  those  who  love 
him  best,  you  know  ?” 

"  Randulf,”  came  sleepily  from  the 
other  room. 

“  Randulf — what  a  queer  name  !” 

‘‘  It  might  have  been  better.  Good¬ 
night,  dear  !” 

“  Good-night.  Yes,  I  remember  now, 

I  have  heard  Philippa  speak  of  ‘  Ran¬ 
dulf.’  ” 

Chapter  VIII. 

SPECTRES. 

Th*  morning  broke  fine,  but  with  a 
delicate  white  mist  over  everything, 
swathing  Addlebrough  hill  and  th^e 
other  great  green  fells  which  shut  in  the 
dale,  and  enwrapping  the  woods  which 
filled  the  hollows  and  gorges  in  the  said 
hills.  The  Misses  Conisbruugh,  survey¬ 
ing  the  prospect  from  the  windows  of 
the  breakfast-room,  decided  that  it  was 
going  to  be  a  glorious  day,  and  that 
they  would  go  out  and  spend  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  High  Gill,  where  it  would  be 
sheltered  and  sunny. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  going  out  when,  and  for 
as  long  os  they  chose.  No  numerous 
engagements  ;  no  probable  callers,  or 
other  claims  upon  their  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  existed,  to  detain  them. 

Judith  and  Delphine  and  Rhoda  Con- 
isbrough  were  girls  whose  life  had  its 
trials.  Fatherless,  brotherless,  and  very 
poor,  they  had  never  known  any  other 
existence  than  the  one  they  led  now. 
Mrs.  Conisbrough’s  income  was  of  the 
very  slenderest  proportions.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  the  house  she  lived  in  ;  it  had 
been  given  by  old  John  Aglionby’s  father 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Conisbrough’s 
mother  ;  and  she,  as  an  only  child,  had 
inherited  it.  The  years  of  her  married 
life  had  been  passed  there,  with  the 
clergyman  her  husband.  Her  income 
was  sufficient,  by  strict  economy,  to 
maintain  herself  and  her  daughters  in 
respectability  ;  that  sad  kind  of  respect¬ 
ability  which  has  to  be  ever  on  the  alert 


to  conceal  the  scantiness  of  the  clothing 
that  is  beneath  the  decent  outside  gar¬ 
ment.  They  had  enough  of  food, 
enough  of  firing,  and  a  servant  to  wait 
upon  them  and  keep  up  appearances  be¬ 
fore  outside  eyes.  There,  their  com¬ 
forts  might  almost  be  said  to  end.  The 
girls  had  never  known  what  real  comfort 
or  plenty  meant.  What  few  and  meagre 
pretences  of  luxury  they  had  ever  known, 
had  come  through  the  hands  of  their 
great-uncle,  whose  heiresses  they  were 
supposed  to  be,  but  who  loved  to  keep 
the  reins  of  power  in  his  own  hand,  and 
make  his  favors  appreciated  through 
their  very  rarity.  His  help  had  pro¬ 
cured  them  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
seaside,  an  occasional  dress  for  some 
rare  and  seldom-occurring  festivity,  an 
unfrequent  sudden  little  expedition  like 
this  of  Judith’s  to  some  neighboring 
town  with  him.  It  was  a  pinched, 
cramped,  sordid  life,  and  they  were  one 
and  all  girls  of  mind  and  spirit  ;  girls 
who  could  not  vegetate  in  inactivity  with¬ 
out  suffering  from  it,  mentally  and 
morally.  They  did  suffer.  Active  brains 
and  quick  imaginations  they  all  possessed 
— possessed  also  intellect  of  no  mean 
order,  and  apparently  these  things  had 
been  given  them  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  they  might  suppress  all  their 
promptings.  Everywhere,  turn  where 
they  would,  even  in  this  quiet  dale  at 
the  world’s  end,  there  met  them  beauty 
and  pleasures,  and  opportunities  for  en¬ 
joyment,  and  everywhere  and  always 
they  were  confronted  by  the  one  grind¬ 
ing  answer  to  all  wishes  of  that  kind — 
“  There  is  no  money.”  Women  like 
these  it  is  who  suffer  tortures  undreamed 
of  by  the  busy  and  active,  by  those 
whose  hands  are  full,  and  whose  lives 
are  running  over  with  occupation  ;  who 
may  use  their  brains,  and  turn  their  tal¬ 
ents  into  money,  or  exercise  them  in  be¬ 
nevolent  works.  Such  cannot  know  the 
degrading,  the  souring  influence  of  a  life 
of  monotonous  poverty,  of  gray  care, 
of  the  pinching  and  scraping  which  re¬ 
sults  in  no  gain,  no  profit,  which  has  for 
sole  object  to  hide  from  inquisitive  or 
indifferent  neighbors  the  real  extent  of 
the  barrenness  of  the  land.  They  were 
young  yet ;  they  had  rubbed  on  some¬ 
how.  Rhoda  was  still  too  much  a  child, 
lived  too  intensely  in  the  present,  and 
rejoiced  too  much  in  the  mere  fact  of  a 
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life  of  perfect  health  and  perfect  igno¬ 
rance  to  have  suffered  much  so  far.  But 
her  sisters  suffered,  and  suffered  the 
more  in  knowing  that  the  social  law  was 
no  longer  so  stringent,  which  used  to 
decree  for  women  in  their  position, 

“  Thus  far  and  no  farther.  Thou  shalt 
work,  not  for  honorable  profit,  but  to 
conceal  thy  inherited  poverty.  Thou 
shalt  wither  and  die  where  thou  art — 
only  thou  shalt  not  come  forward,  nor 
have  thy  name  spoken,  for  that  is  a 
shame.”  And,  if  circumstances  did  not 
change,  Rhoda  too  would  suffer  in  years 
to  come.  Mrs.  Conisbrough  said  it  was 
their  wretched  poverty^ that  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  It  was  i>overty  which 
prevented  her  from  dressing  her 
daughters  suitably,  and  taking  them 
out  into  the  society  they  were  fitted 
for. 

"  Had  I  been  able  to  do  that,”  she 
often  said,  ”  both  Judith  and  Delphine 
would  marry  easily.  Any  one  can  see 
that  Judith  goes  about  like  a  queen  ; 
and  Delphine’s  face,  if  she  had  her 
proper  chances,  would  set  a  score  of 
men  raving.  Instead  of  which  they  are 
wait  —  waiting  here  ,  seeing  no  one, 
doing  nothing,  and  their  uncle  will  do 
nothing  to  help  me,  though  you  would 
think  that  out  of  sheer  self-respect  he 
would  wish  them  to  make  a  different  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  world.” 

Judith,  tired  of  these  outbursts,  and 
ashamed  of  hearing  them,  occasionally 
remonstrated.  A  more  than  usually 
open  discussion  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject  only  a  day  or  two  before  her  de¬ 
parture  with  her  great-uncle  for  Irkford. 
”  Political  meetings,”  Mrs.  Conisbrough 
had  complained,  ”  were  not  the  places 
where  girls  found  husbands.  Their 
uncle  could  take  them  to  such  places 
just  to  gratify  himself,  but  he  obstinately 
closed  his  eyes  against  doing  anything 
which  was  for  their  real  good.  Judith’s 
indignation  had  been  roused,*  and  she 
had  spoken  out,  more  plainly  than  was 
her  wont,  to  her  mother. 

”  I  would  not  take  a  penny  from  my 
uncle,  mother,  to  do  as  you  seem  to 
think  we  ought  to  do.  You  mean,  I 
suppose,  to  buy  dresses,  and  go  to  balls 
and  other  places  for  men  to  look  at  us, 
and  fall  in  love  with  us.  It  is  disgust¬ 
ing,  and,  for  my  part,  if  he  offered  me 
•the  invaluable  chance  to-morrow,  with 


the  alternative  of  never  leaving  Yoresett 
again,  I  know  which  I  would  choose. 
But  if  he  would  give  me  a  hundred 
pounds  now,  to  do  as  I  like  with,  I 
would  not  be  here  another  week.” 

”  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  you 
do  with  it  ?” 

”  I  should  do  the  only  thing  that  I 
know  of  as  being  open  to  me.  As  I  have 
never  been  properly  educated,  and  all 
my  accomplishments  consist  of  a  few 
songs  which  I  sing  very  badly,  no  one 
would  take  me  to  teach  their  children. 
Besides,  I  can’t  teach,  though  I  can 
learn  as  fast  as  anybody.  I  should  go 
to  some  large  town,  such  as  Irkford  or 
Leeds,  and  go  to  the  principal  doctor  in 
it,  and  tell  him  how  much  money  I  had 
got,  and  ask  him  whether  I  could  be 
made  into  a  nurse.” 

”  Preposterous  !”  said  Mrs.  Conis¬ 
brough  crossly. 

“  It  would  be  hateful,,  and  I  should 
loathe  it  at  first.  But  I  am  able  to  do 
nothing  else,  and  it  is  not  an  expensive 
trade  to  learn.  It  would  earn  my  bread. 

I  should  be  of  some  use  to  some  one  ; 
for  there  must  be  people  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  this  world,  and  it  would  be, 
oh,  the  whole  universe  higher  than  sell¬ 
ing  myself  to  a  man  in  exchange  for  a 
home  and  clothing.  Any  girl  out  of  the 
street  can  do  that.” 

”  Judith,  I  forbid  you  ever  to  utter 
such — such  coarse,  horrible  expressions 
again  in  my  hearing.  To  speak  in  that 
way  of  marriage — the  happiest  and  holi¬ 
est  institution  there  is.” 

”  If  that  is  what  you  call  marriage, 
give  me  unholy  institutions.” 

”  I  am  too  much  shocked  and  grieved 
to  say  any  more,”  replied  Mrs.  Conis¬ 
brough,  really  hurt. 

“1  am  very  sorry  if  you  are  hurt, 
mother.  Unfortunately,  Del  and  I 
have  so  very  much  time  on  our  hands, 
and  so  little  to  do  with  it,  that  we  get 
bitter  sometimes,  and  wish  we  were 
housemaids.” 

“  You  little  know  what  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  That  murmuring  spirit  of 
yours  is  shocking,  Judith.  I  can’t  really 
imagine  what  you  have  to  complain  of,” 
said  her  mother,  with  the  sublime  in¬ 
consistency  of  a  weak  -  willed  woman, 
who  is  tenacious  of  no  proposition  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  which  asserts  that  surely 
never  was  mortal  vexed  as  she  is  vexed. 
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“  You  have  a  house  to  live  in,  clothes 
to  cover  you,  and  food  to  eat.” 

“  So  has  a  well-to-do  farmer’s  cow  in 
winter.  If  1  felt  like  a  cow,  I  should 
consider  myself  well  off,  I  dare  say.” 

“  Who  said  anything  about  cows  ? 
You  always  wander  so  far  from  the 
point.  Not  only  that,  but  you  have 
your  uncle’s  money  to  look  to.  When 
he  dies,  you  will,  every  one,  be  well  off, 
and  I  shall  perhaps  have  a  little  rest,  if 
I'm  not  killed  with  trouble  before  ever 
he  goes — poor,  dear  old  man  !” 

The  last  words  came  hastily,  as  an 
afterthought.  ”  It  is  best  to  bow  at  the 
name  of  the  devil — he  can  do  so  much 
harm.”  Mrs.  Conisbrough  had  become 
suddenly  desirous  of  counteracting  the 
impression  which  her  first  remarks  might 
have  produced,  that  she  cherished  hopes 
of  Mr.  Aglionby’s  speedy  demise,  or  that 
she  considered  him  a  stingy  curmudgeon. 
If  any  such  speech  ever  penetrated  to  his 
ears,  the  service  of  all  these  years  would 
assuredly  go  for  nought. 

”  I  would  far  rather  that  uncle  would 
help  me  to  make  myself  well  off,”  said 
Judith.  ”  I  mean  as  soon  as  I  get  the 
chance  to  write  to  some  of  the  women’s 
rights  ladies,  and  ask  them  to  help  me  ; 
only  they  will  very  naturally  inquire, 

‘  What  can  you  do  ?  ’  and  I  must  per¬ 
force  answer,  ‘  Nothing,  madam.’  ” 

“  If  ever  you  do  so  disgrace  yourself, 
you — you  will  break  my  heart,”  said 
Mrs.  Conisbrough,  who  at  the  words 
“  women’s  rights”  beheld  in  her  mind’s 
eye  a  woman  on  a  platform,  dressed  in 
men’s  clothes,  and  shouting  at  the  top 
of  her  voice.  She  herself  was  one  of 
those  women  who  never  look  at  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  viewed  them  in  the  light  of 
useful  protectors  to  white-painted  pantry 
shelves,  when  not  ruined  for  that  exalted 
purpose  by  the  stupid  persons  who  would 
cut  them,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the 
original  broadsheet. 

But  Judith  had  left  the  room,’far  more 
deeply  moved  and  agitated  than  her 
mother,  though  the  latter  bore  every  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  chagrin.  Mrs. 
Conisbrough  was  left  to  fume  over  her 
troubles.  She  accused  her  girls  of  being 
obstinate,  self-opinionated,  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  ;  she  did  not  know  where  they 
got  that  restless  spirit  from  ;  in  her  days 
young  people  were  much  more  strictly 
brought  up,  and  scarcely  ventured  to 


open  their  mouths  before  their  elders — 
the  fact  being  that  her  own  daughters 
had  never  been  brought  up  at  all.  She 
always  allowed  things  to  drift  as  far  and 
as  long  as  she  could.  The  girls  had 
grown  up,  struggled  up,  scrambled  up — 
anything  that  the  reader  likes.  They 
had  never  been  brought  up  by  a  hand 
firm  and  tender  at  once  ;  and  this  fact 
accounted  for  some  of  their  defects  as 
well  as  for  some  of  their  virtues.  Then 
again,  though  their  lives  were  even  more 
secluded,  their  opportunities  fewer,  their 
means  narrower  than  hers  had  been  at 
their  age  ;  though  they  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  in  a  dale  without  a  rail¬ 
way,  their  souls  had  received  a  sprink¬ 
ling  from  the  spray  of  that  huge  breaker 
of  the  nineteenth  century  spirit  which  we 
call  progress.  How  it  had  reached  them 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  say,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  very  silence  and  monotony  of 
their  existence  had  enabled  them  to  hear 
its  thunder  as  it  rolled  onward, 

”  In  lapses  huge,  and  solemn  roar. 

Ever  on,  without  a  shore.” 

Certain  it  was  that  they  had  heard  it, 
had  been  baptized  with  some  drops  of  its 
potent  brine,  and  that  thoughts  and 
speculations  disturbed  their  minds, 
which  would  never  have  entered  hers  ; 
that  things  which  to  her  formed  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  existence,  caused  them 
no  pang  by  their  absence.  While  she 
was  always  lamenting  their  want  of 
money,  their  absence  of  “chances,” 
they  cried  out  that  they  had  no  work  ; 
nothing  to  do.  She  wanted  them  to  be 
married  ;  they  wished  to  have  employ¬ 
ment.  The  difference  of  aim  and 
opinion  was  a  deep  and  radical  one  ;  it 
marked  a  profound  dissimilarity  in  the 
mental  constitutions  of  mother  and 
daughter  ;  it  was  a  constant  jar,  and  a 
breach  which  threatened  to  grow  wider. 

She  knew  that  this  morning  Judith 
and  Delphine  would  have  a  weighty  con¬ 
fabulation  upon  certain  points  which 
would  not  submitted  to  her  ;  that 
aspects  of  the  Irkford  visit  would  be  de¬ 
scribed  and  dwelt  upon,  of  which  she 
would  never  hear  anything.  She  ac¬ 
cused  her  girls  in  her  own  mind  of  re¬ 
serve  and  secretiveness,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  she  never  gave  an  opinion  upon 
their  aspirations  in  the  matter  of  work, 
save  to  condemn  them. 

Mrs.  Conisbrough  watched  tliem  as 
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they  left  the  house,  and  went  up  the 
street  toward  the  hill  in  whose  recesses 
High  Gill  was  hidden — three  as  lovely, 
lissom  figures  as  a  mother’s  heart  could 
wish  to  see.  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
Her  comely  countenance  looked  clouded 
and  downcast,  and  she  shook  her  head. 

”  God  forgive  me  !”  she  thought  within 
herself  ;  “  sometimes  I  really  wish  he 
was  dead,  and  all  safe  !  Once  in  pos¬ 
session  we  should  be  right,  I  know.  It 
is  all  absolutely  his,  and  he  can  leave  it 
as  absolutely  to  us.  No  one  could  set 
aside  any  will  that  he  chose  to  make. 
Besides,  anything  else,  after  all  this 
time,  and  after  all  that  he  has  promised, 
would  be  so  hideously  unnatural.” 

She  went  to  her  seat  by  the  fire,  and 
to  a  great  basket  of  household  linen, 
every  article  of  which  required  repair, 
for  all  the  things  at  Yoresett  House  had 
been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  nobody 
in  the  establishment  had  much  money 
wherewith  to  buy  new  ones. 

The  morning  droned  on,  and  she  sat 
undisturbed  in  the  breakfast  parlor, 
whose  windows  looked,  not  upon  the 
market-place,  but  to  the  back,  over  a 
delightful  garden  in  which  stood  the  big 
apple-tree  beneath  which  Mr.Danesdale’s 
dog  had  sat  and  watched  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough’s  cat ;  and  beyond  that,  to  de¬ 
licious-looking,  rounded,  green  hills,  like 
those  which  form  the  background  of 
some  of  Mr.  Bume  Jones’s  pictures. 
There  were  autumn  woods,  too,  to  be 
seen — a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  gold,  from 
which  the  mist  had  now  completely 
cleared  away.  Deep  in  one  of  these 
woods  was  High  Gill,  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  girls.  They  loved  to  pass  a 
summer  afternoon  or  an  autumn  morn¬ 
ing  there,  listening  to  the  lulling  roar  of 
the  water,  and  watching  the  rainbows 
made  by  the  spray. 

Profound  silence  throughout  the  old 
house,  till  at  last  there  came  the  sound 
of  horses’  hoofs  along  the  street  outside 
— ^hoofs  which  paused  before  her  door. 

“  It  must  be  Uncle  John,  I  suppose,” 
she  thought,  and  very  soon  afterward 
he  walked  into  the  room,  saluting  her 
with  the  words, 

“  Well,  Marion*  good-day  !” 

“  Good-morning,  uncle  !  How  good 
of  you  to  come  and  see  me  so  soon  ! 
Sit  down,  and  have  a  glass  of  wine.” 

”  No,  thank  you.  I  won’t  trouble 


your  ever-generous hospitality,”  said  the 
old  man,  and  his  smile,  as  bespoke,  was 
a  sinister  one,  bearing  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  Bernard’s  most  malevolent 
grimace.  His  rugged  eyebrows  came 
down  in  a  kind  of  penthouse  over  his 
eyes,  effectually  concealing  their  expres¬ 
sion,  save  w'hen  they  caught  the  light,  and 
then  there  was  that  in  them  which  was 
not  the  lambent  glow  of  benevolence. 

The  old  squire,  as  Aglionby  was  called 
in  those  parts,  was  not  famed  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  nor  for  its  cer¬ 
tainty.  Mrs.  Conisbrough  had  experi¬ 
enced,  ere  now,  specimens  of  the  defec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  temper  ;  but  though  the 
men  of  the  Aglionby  race  were  not  famed 
for  the  ingratiating  amiability  of  their 
manners,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen 
her  uncle  look  so  uncompromisingly  vin¬ 
dictive  as  he  did  now.  She  misliked, 
too,  the  suave  and  mellifluous  accents  in 
which  he  spoke,  and  which  beliedjthe 
expression  in  his  eyes. 

”  Well,  at  least  sit  down  and  rest,” 
she  urged  him.  ”  The  girls  have  all 
gone  out  for  a  walk.” 

”  Oh,  have  they  ?  I  hope  Judith’s 
safe  return  satisfied  your  maternal 
anxiety.” 

“  I  was  not  anxious  about  her,  so  long 
as  I  knew  she  was  with  you.  She  looked 
wonderfully  brightened  up  by  the  little 
change.  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  take 
her  !” 

“  Humph  !  If  it  doesn’t  make  her 
discontented  with  the  home-coming.” 

”  Oh,  well-regulated  minds — ” 

“  Like  yours,  Marion.  I  know  how 
admirably  you  were  brought  up.  And 
I  am  sure  you  have  brought  up  your 
girls  as  well  as  ever  you  were  brought 
up  yourself.  They  are  truthful,  I 
think.  They  ought  to  be,  with  a  par¬ 
son  for  their  father,  and  such  a  good 
woman  as  you  for  their  mother.  1  am 
sure  you  have  taught  them  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  telling  lies,  haven’t  you,  now  ?” 

“  Lies — ” 

“  Yes,  lies.  I  always  call  them  what 
they  are.  ‘Falsehoods,’  ‘untruths’ — 
such  rubbish  ;  lies  is  the  word  for  them, 
and  lies  I  call  them.” 

”  Really,  uncle,”  she  said,  with  a 
nerv'ous  laugh,  “  one  would  think  you 
were  accusing  me  of  telling  untruths.” 
Mrs.  Conisbrough’s  tongue  seemed  to 
refuse  to  form  the  rougher  word. 
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“  The  last  thing  in  the  world,  my 
dear,  that  I  should  think  of.  I  was 
just  saying  that  you  were  so  well  taught 
the  wickedness  of  telling  lies  that  you 
would  be  sure  to  bring  up  your  daughters 
with  a  great  respect  for  the  truth.  And 
then,  having  yourself  been  a  parson’s 
wife — you  look  surprised,  my  dear,”  he 
added  blandly.  ”  It  was  your  remark 
about  well-regulated  minds,  and  a  hum¬ 
drum  life,  which  sent  my  thoughts  upon 
this  task.  I’m  sure  you  have  taught 
your  daughters  the  necessity  and  beauty 
of  truthfulness.” 

”  I  hope  I  have  indeed,  uncle  John. 
The  world  would  be  in  a  bad  way  with¬ 
out  truthfulness,  the  most  indispensable 
of  moral  virtues,  I  should  call  it.” 

“  Ha,  ha  !”  he  burst  out,  and  there 
was  something  so  absolutely  malignant 
in  the  tone  of  his  laugh,  that  Mrs.  Con- 
isbrough  looked  at  him,  vaguely  alarmed. 
”  You  never  spoke  a  truer  word,  my 
dear.  A  bad  way,  indeed — a  very  bad 
way.  All  sorts  of  relations  would  be 
getting  wrong  with  one  another,  and  all 
sorts  of  injustice  would  reign  rampant. 
Did  you  read  the  Tichborne  case,  when 
every  one  was  interested  in  it  ?” 

”  No — I  never  read  newspapers.” 

”  That’s  a  pity.  There  are  so  many 
interesting  little  scraps  in  them,  such  as 
ladies  like.  In  the  first  place,  of  course, 
there  are  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  and  then,  for  us  men,  the  politi¬ 
cal  news,  and  the  leading  articles — you 
women  don’t  care  about  such  things,  of 
course.  But  there  are  all  kinds  of  bits 
of  gossip  that  women  do  care  for — such 
as  long-lost  sons  turning  up  again,  and 
ail  that  kind  of  thing.  That  Tichborne 
case  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  called 
himself  the  rightful  heir,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  I  think — of  course  I  heard  a 
great  deal  about  it,  though  I  didn’t  read 
it.  But,  you  see,  we  only  have  a  news¬ 
paper  once  a  week,”  she  faltered,  turn¬ 
ing  pale,  and  pressing  her  hands  against 
her  heart. 

He  was  remorseless. 

”  It  is  just  in  the  weekly  papers  that 
they  cull  together  the  choicest  morsels 
of  that  kind,”  he  said,  smiling  unpleas¬ 
antly.  “You  consult  your  paper  next 
Saturday,  and  I’ll  warrant  you’ll  find  lit¬ 
tle  bits  that  will  interest  you.” 

He  rose,  and  grasped  his  hat'as  if  to 
go  ;  held  out  his  hand,  and  when  she 
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nervously  placed  her  own  within  it, 
clutched  it  in  a  grip  of  iron,  so  that  her 
rings  cut  into  her  flesh,  and  staring  into 
her  face,  with  intent  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  flame  with  anger,  said,  in  a  rough 
harsh  voice, 

“  Last  Saturday  afternoon  I  saw  my 
grandson.  Last  Saturday  evening  I  saw 
my  grandson  again.  Yesterday  morning 
I  found  him,  and  had  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him,  and  told  him  who  I  was.” 

“  Oh — oh  !”  she  cried  faintly,  and 
nerveless,  pale,  trembling,  she  would 
have  sunk  backward  into  her  chair,  but 
that  the  grip  with  which  he  held  her 
hand,  sustained  her. 

“  He  is  not  at  ail  what  I  should  have 
expected.  He  is  very  poor,  and  work¬ 
ing  hard  at  a  warehouse,  where  he  has 
to  slave  for  a  lot  of  d — d  upstart  trades¬ 
men,  who  would  kick  him  out  of  doors 
if  he  uttered  a  murmur.  That’s  what 
he’s  been  doing  for  years,  ever  since  his 
mother  died,  and  before  that  too.  He 
may  have  wanted  a  sovereign,  many  a 
time,  while  I  have  been  living  in  plenty  ! 
Ah  !  it’s  enough  to  turn  one’s  brain.” 

Ah  !  Loose  my  hand  !  Let  me 
go  !”  she  almost  panted,  as  with  labor¬ 
ing  breath  and  disturbed  visage  she 
tried  to  get  her  hand  free.  “  Uncle, 
you  hurt  me  !”  she  at  last  cried  petu¬ 
lantly,  as  if  petulance  would  relieve  the 
agony  of  her  overstrained  nerves.  He 
laughed  roughly,  as  he  flung  away, 
rather  than  loosed  her  hand,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  grimly  jocular  strain 
to  banter  her  concerning  her  skeleton  in 
the  cupboard.  She  felt  in  her  heart 
sickening  qualms  of  fear,  as  he  thus 
burst  open  the  door  as  it  were,  took  the 
spectre  out,  and  dangled  it  relentlessly 
before  her  eyes,  aghast  as  they  were  at 
the  unexpected  revelation. 

“  Fancy  what  lies  those  relations  of 
his  must  have  told — that  mother,  you 
know,”  he  went  on.  "  I  always  said 
she  was  a  graceless  baggage,  and  she  has 
deceived  the  lad  himself  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  won’t  even  hear  a  word  in 
her  dispraise.  Some  people  are  fools, 
Marion,  and  some  are  liars.  That’s 
just  the  difference  in  this  world.  What 
a  fool  you  must  have  been,  once  upon  a 
time,  to  be  duped  as  you  were,  for  a  liar 
you  couldn’t  have  been.” 

He  turned  toward  the  door,  when  she, 
suddenly  springing  up,  ran  after  him. 
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seized  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  agony 
and  apprehension,  pleading  and  urgency, 
in  her  voice, 

‘‘  Uncle  John,  be  pitiful,  I  pray. 
Remember  my  poor  girls  !  What  are 
thev  to  do  ?  What  will  become  of  us 
all  I  Oh,  miserable  woman  that  I  am, 
why  was  I  ever  bom  ?” 

“Ah,  why?”  he  retorted,  almost 
brutally.  “  Being  a  parson’s  wife,  you 
ought  to  know  more  about  that  than  I 
do.  As  for  me.  I’m  an  old  pagan,  like 
a  lot  of  those  I  knew  in  this  dale  when 
we  were  all  young  together,  and  if  we 
had  no  Christian  meekness,  we  were 
free  from  some  Christian  vices  too — lying 
among  them.  Good-day,  my  dear.” 

He  did  not  turn  again,  but  went 
away,  leaving  her  alone  with  her  fears, 
her  misery,  and  her  humiliation. 

“  \Vhat  does  he  mean  ?”  she  kept  re¬ 
peating,  beating  her  hands  together  as 
the  paced  about  the  room.  “  What 
does  he  mean,  and  what  does  he  intend 
to  do  ?  Why  does  he  not  speak  out  ? 
It  is  enough  to  kill  one  to  be  kept  in 
this  agony  of  suspense.  After  all  these 
years — after  all  his  promises,  and  all  my 
servitude — no'  it  cannot,  cannot  be  !  no, 
it  cannot,”  she  reiterated,  catching  her 
breath.  “  What  could  I  tell  him  ?  Why 
did  he  not  wait,  instead  of  speaking  to 
me  in  that  manner,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
tear  the  very  heart  out  of  my  breast. 
How  can  any  one  speak,  or  explain — 
how  can  a  nervous  woman  collect  her¬ 
self,  with  a  man  glaring  at  her  more  like 
a  devil  than  a  human  being — mad  with 
unreasoning  rage  !  And  then  they  talk 
about  women  having  no  self-command  ! 
Oh,  if  I  dared,  what  a  tale  I  could  tell 
about  men,  and  their  boasted  generosity 
to  those  who  are  weaker  than  them¬ 
selves.  I  believe  if  I  said  what  I 
thought,  that  I  could  make  even  a  man 
blush — if  that  is  possible.  But  I  must 
not  lose  my  self-comniand  in  this  way,” 
she  added,  suddenly  collecting  and  com¬ 
posing  herself,  and  seating  herself  in 
her  rocking-chair  she  swayed  slightly  to 
and  fro,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  lost  in  a  painful, 
terrified  calculation  of  chances. 

”  I  must  think,  think,  think  about 
it,”  she  thought  within  herself.  “  It  is 
'  that  thinking  and  calculating  which 
wears  me  out  more  than  anything  else. 
Oh  !”  (as  her  mind,  despite  the  neces¬ 


sity  for  dwelling  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
persistently  reverted  to  its  grief  and 
woes).  "  This  life  is  a  hard,  dreary 
business ;  and  what  brutes  men  are. 
Hard,  grasping  wretches  !  They  keep 
us  in  slavery.  They  hate  to  see  us  free, 
lest  they  should  lose  our  blind  submis¬ 
sion  to  them  ;  I  know  they  do.  If  we 
try  to  make  ourselves  free,  they  grind 
us  to  powder.  Judith  and  Delphine  are 
right,  yes,  they  are  perfectly  right  in 
their  principles,  but  they  do  not  know, 
as  I  do,  what  will  become  of  them  if 
they  carry  those  principles  out.  They 
talk  about  selling  themselves,  and  the 
degradation  of  trying  to  please  men  that 
they  may  fall  in  love  with  them  ;  but 
when  they  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and  have 
lived  through  what  I  have,  they  will 
know  that  it  is  the  only  way  for  a  woman 
to  find  a  little  ease  and  comfort  in  this 
world.  It  is  the  only  thing  to  do,  un¬ 
less  they  want  to  be  crushed  to  death  for 
defying  the  universal  law.’’ 

This  was  the  form  of  reflection  into 
which  Mrs.  Conisbrough’s  emotions 
usually  crystallized  after  they  had  been 
deeply  stirred,  as  this  morning.  She 
spoke  as  she  felt.  She  loved  ease,  and 
hated  discomfort,  and  nothing  moved 
her  so  profoundly  as  the  loss  of  the  first, 
and  as  having  to  endure  the  second. 
Presently  she  somewhat  calmed  down, 
and  when  the  girls  came  in  from  their 
stroll,  she  looked  not  very  different  from 
usual,  though  she  was  pale  and  silent. 
She  gathered  that  they  had  been  at  the 
waterfall  all  the  morning,  and  (implied, 
though  not  expressed)  occupied,  Judith 
and  Delphine,  in  what  Rhoda  called 
“  talking  secrets.”  Immediately  after 
dinner  Mrs.  Conisbrough  retired  to  her 
own  room,  saying  she  felt  tired,  and 
wanted  a  rest.  She  did  not  mention 
their  uncle’s  visit  to  the  girls,  who  were 
thus  left  for  the  afternoon  as  well  as  for 
the  morning  to  follow  their  own  devices. 

Chapter  IX. 

SCAR  FOOT. 

Rhoda  had  put  on  an  ancient  straw 
hat  and  a  pair  of  leather  gloves,  and 
gone  to  “do  a  little  gardening.”  Judith 
and  Delphine  were  alone  in  the  parlor. 

“  Then  you’ll  go  ?”  said  the  latter. 

“  I  shall  go  this  very  afternoon.  We 
have  quite  decided  that  it  is  the  best. 
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and  there  is  no  use  in  delaying  it.  He 
was  in  a  very  good  temper,  and,  for 
him,  quite  gentle  all  the  time  we  were  at 
Irkford.  Yes,  I  shall  go.” 

"  The  sky  has  turned  gray,  and  it 
looks  as  if  there  might  be  a  storm.” 

”  ril  put  on  my  old  things.  I  cannot 
wait.” 

”  Well,  God  speed  you,  I  say.  I 
shall  be  trembling  all  the  time  until  you 
return.” 

Judith  ran  up-stairs,  and  soon  re¬ 
turned,  equipped  evidently  for  a  long 
walk  over  a  rough  road,  in  strong  boots, 
her  skirt  kilted  conveniently  high,  and 
her  soft  rough  hat  on  her  head.  Del- 
phine  came  with  her  to  the  door,  looking 
wistfully  at  her. 

”  Let  me  go,  Judith  !”  she  said  sud¬ 
denly.  ”  It  is  always  you  who  have  the 
disagreeable  things  to  do.” 

"  You,  child  !  don’t  talk  nonsense, 
and  never  fear.  I  am  all  right.  Good- 
by  !” 

Delphine  kissed  her  hand  after  her, 
and  watched  her  down  the  sloping  mar¬ 
ket-place,  till  she  turned  a  bend  in  the 
road,  and  was  lost  to  view.  Judith 
stepped  forward  at  a  pace  which  carried 
her  quickly  over  the  ground.  There 
was  nothing  of  what  is  popularly  known 
as  “  masculine”  in  her  movements,  but 
they  were  free,  graceful,  and  untram¬ 
melled  :  she  did  not  hobble  on  high 
heels,  nor  were  her  garments  tied  back 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  her  every 
motion.  Her  gown  followed  the  old 
Danesdale  rule  for  what  a  gown  should 
be — it  was  not  long  enough  to  catch  the 
dirt,  and  it  was  "  walking  width  and 
striding  sidth,”  *  as  a  gown  should  be. 
The  walk  she  had  before  her  was  one 
which  required  such  a  gown  and  such  a 
chaussure  as  she  wore — along  a  good 
country  road,  which  kept  pretty  much 
on  the  level  until  she  arrived  at  a  brown, 
bleak-looking  village,  which  had  a 
weather-beaten  appearance,  a  green  in 
the  centre,  with  five  old  horses  grazing 
upon  it.  Then  the  road  became  a  rough 
one.  Beautiful,  no  doubt,  in  its  vary¬ 
ing  charm  of  uphill  and  downhill,  in  the 
grand  views* of  the  high  hills,  and  the 
long,  bare-backed  fells  which  spread 

*  That  is,  for  walking,  wide  enough,  and  to 
spare,  with  space  enough  to  stride  in,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  without  being  pulled  up  short  at  each 
pace. 


around  on  every  side  ;  with  the  white 
sinuous  roads  traced  over  them  ;  roads 
which  led  over  wild  passes  and  lonely 
“  commons”  to  other  valleys  and  dales, 
remoter  even  than  this  one.  Lovely  in 
spring,  in  summer  ;  lovely,  in  a  way, 
at  every  season,  but,  on  this  gray  Oc¬ 
tober  afternoon,  invested  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  savage  melancholy,  a  bleak  desola¬ 
tion  unnoticed,  probably,  by  most  of 
those  who  lived  amid  it,  but  which  had 
its  undoubted  influence  upon  their  habits 
and  their  characters,  and  which  must 
have  stirred  an  artist’s  heart,  and  set  a 
poet’s  brain  working  in  lines  which  he 
might  have  made  as  rough  and  abrupt 
as  he  chose,  but  which,  to  fully  express 
the  poetry  of  the  scene,  must  have  had 
in  them  something  both  of  grandeur  and 
of  grace. 

It  was  a  strange,  forsaken  country, 
full  of  antique  gray  villages,  which  made 
no  progress,  and  most  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  gradually  falling  into  decay,  in¬ 
habited  by  persons  many  of  whom  had 
never  been  even  into  the  neighboring 
Swaledale.  All  this  district,  in  the  early 
days  of  English  religious  dissent,  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 
Here  and  there,  in  unexpected  places, 
in  archaic-looking  little  towns,  in  tiny, 
half-forsaken  hamlets,  will  be  found 
some  little  square  stone  meeting-house, 
often  incapable  of  holding  more  than 
from  a  dozen  to  twenty  persons.  There 
was  such  a  meeting-house,  though  one 
rather  more  considerable  in  size,  in  the 
brown  village  through  which  Judith  had 
passed,  and  in  its  dreary  little  yard  were 
mouldering  the  bones  of  some  of  these 
stern  old  “  Friends,”  unindicated  even 
by  a  name,  with  nothing  to  show  them 
save  the  grass-covered  mound  beneath 
which  they  lay.  Sturdy  spirits,  Spartan 
souls  they  had  been — spirits  of  the  kind 
known  in  their  day  as  ”  God-fearing,”  a 
kind  one  seldom  meets  with  and  seldom 
hears  of  now.  Looking  round  on  the 
present  race,  one  feels  indeed  that  they 
would  be  hard  set  to  comprehend  those 
“  God-fearing”  men,  or  any  of  their 
works  or  ways,  or  to  understand  the 
spirit  that  breathed  into  and  animated 
them.  Emasculate  orthodoxy  faints 
away  on  the  one  hand  in  incense  and 
altar  bouquets  of  hothouse  flowers  ;  on 
the  other,  dilutes  its  intellect  in  the 
steam  of  ”  tea-meetings,”  in  the  reek  of 
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muffins,  and  the  blasphemous  familiarity 
with  the  Deity  of  revival  hymns ;  while, 
opposed  to  it,  rampant  secularism  jeers 
at  the  notion  of  a  Deity,  and  ignorantly 
points  the  finger  at  the  word  “fear,” 
being  apparently  unable  to  comprehend 
that  there  is  a  holy  awe  which  is  as  far 
removed  from  abject  terror  as  the  exalt¬ 
ed  paganism  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  re¬ 
moved  from  its  own  blatant  annihilation 
of  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  a  God.  Vociferously  its  adher¬ 
ents  denounce  the  God-fearing  man  as  a 
puerile  creature,  a  prey  to  timid  super¬ 
stition.  Neither  that  orthodoxy,  nor 
this  heterodoxy  would  know  what  to 
make  of  the  stern,  cold  religiousness, 
the  unyielding  righteousness  of  those 
ancient  "  God-fearing”  men,  any  more 
than  they  could  own  anything  to  be  good 
which  lies  outside  the  pale  of  their  own 
dogmatism  and  their  own  crotchets. 
“  There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those 
days,”  as  Judith  Conisbrough  often 
thought,  for  she  had  a  high  opinion  of 
these  departed  Quaker  dalesmen.  Where 
is  the  hero  in  the  ranks  either  of  secu¬ 
larism  or  orthodoxy,  who  will  bring  the 
same  concentrated  fervor  to  bear  upon 
his  cause  ;  who  will  suffer  all  things  and 
endure  all  things,  and  such  things  as 
were  suffered  and  endured  by  those  early 
Methodists  and  Quakers — those  “  God¬ 
fearing,”  uncultivated  rustics  ? 

Judith  left  the  village  behind  her, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  took  the  road 
up  the  hill  to  the  left,  and  now,  as  ever, 
though  her  heart  was  not  light  to  begin 
with,  the  glorious  sweep  of  country 
which  met  her  eyes,  made  that  heart 
bound.  Ay,  it  was  bonny,  she  often 
thought ;  it  was  solemn,  too,  this  rare, 
unspoiled  dale,  this  undesecrated  tem¬ 
ple  of  nature.  She  loved  every  foot  of 
the  road  as  well  as  she  knew  it,  and  that 
was  by  heart  ;  she  loved  the  quaint, 
bleak  shape  of  barebacked  Addlebrough, 
with  his”  scar”  of  gray  rock  on  the  sum¬ 
mit.  She  loved  the  three  or  four  great 
hills  which  brooded  over  the  other  side, 
treeless  and  cold  ;  and  dear  to  her  was 
the  little  group  of  very  old  houses 
shaded  by  a  wood  of  broad-boughed 
trees,  which  hamlet  went  by  the  name 
of  Counterside.  She  had  heard  her 
great-uncle  tell  how  he  and  his  sister,  her 
mother’s  mother,  used  to  go  to  school 
at  a  queer  little  brown  house  in  the  said 


hamlet,  trudging  with  hornbook  and 
slate  in  hand  from  Scar  Foot  to  Coun¬ 
terside,  and  back  again  from  Counter- 
side  to  Scar  Foot. 

Then  the  road  grew  lonelier  and 
wilder  ;  the  birds  chirped  in  the  tangled 
autumn  hedgerows  :  a  tiny  little  crested 
wren  hopped  forth  and  impudently  nod¬ 
ded  into  Judith’s  face  ere  it  flew  away. 
The  spikes  of  the  wild  arum,  the  “  lords 
and  ladies”  of  our  childhood,  gleamed 
scarlet  through  the  lush  grass.  The 
brilliant  berries  and  sinister  beauty  of 
the  black  briony  cast  their  charm  over 
the  hedges  of  thorn  which  in  spring  had 
been  a  waste  of  hawthorn  blossom.  The 
few  autumn  flowers  flourished — the  yel¬ 
low  coltsfoot,  the  lilac  scabious,  the  blue 
duckweed.  But  chiefest  and  most  glori¬ 
ous  were  the  red  berries  ;  what  is  the 
tale  of  the  number  of  those  bushes, 
plants,  and  herbs  which  die  down  in  the 
autumn  in  the  shape  of  a  scarlet  berry  ? 
There  were  the  aforesaid  “  lords  and 
ladies,”  the  aforesaid  black  briony,  and 
in  addition  to  them,  the  spikes  of  the 
honeysuckle,  the  broad,  flat  tufts  left  by 
the  wild  guelder  rose  ;  the  hips  and  the 
haws  in  their  thousands,  all  helping  to 
make  the  hedgerows  a  vivid  mass  of 
color. 

Judith  lingered  because  she  could  not 
do  otherwise.  She  was  one  of  those 
people  who  cannot  rush  along  such  a 
road,  without  pausing  or  pondering. 
She  felt  it  a  desecration,  a  thankless 
course  too,  as  if  a  beggar  spurned  the 
hand  held  out  to  him,  filled  with  gold. 

Turning  a  corner,  she  suddenly  had 
in  view  on  the  left,  and  far  below  her,  a 
small  and  lovely  lake,  perhaps  a  mile  in 
length,  of  an  irregular  oval  in  shape, 
bordered  on  all  sides  by  the  great  fells 
before  spoken  of,  and,  on  its  margin  in 
many  parts,  by  trees.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  she  came  in  sight  of  it, 
her  eyes  dwelt  upon  it  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  that  was  wistful  in  its  intensity. 
She  knew  it  well,  and  loved  it,  every  sil¬ 
ver  foot  of  it,  with  a  deep,  inborn  love 
given  by  the  inherited  tastes  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  forefathers,  who  had  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being  by  the  side 
of  that  fair  sheet  of  water,  in  the  midst 
of  those  pure  and  elevating  natural  sur¬ 
roundings.  For  it — this  fairy  sheet  of 
water,  this  Shennamere,  as  it  was  called, 
an  old  corruption  of  ”  Shining  Mere” 
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— and  the  old  house  at  its  head,  of 
which  she  had  not  yet  come  in  sight, 
were  inextricably  woven  in  her  mind  and 
fancy  with  all  of  glad  and  happy,  of 
bright  and  pleasant,  which  her  life  had 
contained.  There  was  no  remembrance 
so  far  back  as  not  to  include  that  of 
Scar  Foot  by  Shennamere.  Infancy, 
childhood,  little  girlhood,  young  woman¬ 
hood,  large  portions  of  each  of  these 
periods  had  been  passed  here,  and  passed 
happily.  Influences  like  these  must 
have  sunk  somewhat  into  even  a  light 
nature,  and  hers  was  no  light  one,  but 
deep  and  earnest  ;  calm  on  the  outside, 
and  undemonstrative,  but  capable  of  in¬ 
tensely  concentrated  feelings — of  love 
and  resentment  keen  and  enduring,  of 
suffering  and  patience  practically  un¬ 
limited  for  that  which  she  felt  to  be 
worthy,  noble,  or  right ;  tenacious  of 
early  impressions  which  colored  and 
modified  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Should  she  live  to  be  a  hundred,  should 
she  pass  through  the  most  varied,  dis¬ 
tracting  experiences,  to  the  end  of  her 
days  Judith  Conisbrough’s  heart  would 
leap  up  at  the  sight  of  this  mere,  and 
the  name  of  the  beloved  old  house  would 
be  as  music  in  her  ears. 

For  about  a  mile  the  road  went  above 
the  lakeside,  then  down  a  long,  steep  hill, 
with  a  rough  stone  wall  at  one  side,  and 
with  shady  trees  stretching  over  it,  till, 
still  turning  a  little  to  the  left,  the  back 
of  a  large  house  came  in  view  ;  behind 
it  ran  a  roaring  beck  ;  a  small  wood  of 
large  old  trees  gave  it  shelter — trees  in 
which  the  rooks  were  cawing  hoarsely. 
There  was  the  farmyard  to  pass  through, 
and  the  farmer’s  wife  to  greet  ere  she 
came  to  an  old  stone  gateway,  and, 
passing  through  it,  found  herself  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  was  a  large,  fine 
old  three-gabled  house.  Over  the  stone 
archway  she  had  passed  through,  a  slab 
was  let  in  with  the  initials,  J.  A.,  and 
the  date,  1667,  John  Aglionby  of  that 
period  had  built  himself  this  house,  but 
upon  the  remains  of  an  older  and  a 
smaller  one,  where  his  fathers  had  lived 
before  him.  Over  the  doorway  was  a 
larger  slab,  with  the  same  date  carved 
on  it,  and  "  Iohn  and  Ivdith  Aglion- 
BiE,  Theire  Hovse,”  above  and  be¬ 
low  it. 

Judith  passed  several  windows,  and 
paused  before  the  door  in  the  porch,  be¬ 


fore  she  went  in,  surveying  the  prospect. 
The  clouds  had  lifted  a  little,  and  one 
pale,  white  gleam  of  light  stole  through 
them,  and  slipped  adown  the  side  of  the 
hill  opposite,  showing  up  the  bare  gray 
houses  and  stone  roofs  of  the  tiny  village 
called  Stalling  Busk,  and  then  slid 
gently  on  to  the  lake,  and  touched  it 
with  a  silver  finger,  so  that  even  on  this 
dark  afternoon  it  was  veritably  "  Shen¬ 
namere." 

Raydaleside  and  the  Stake  Fell  looked 
black  and  threatening,  and  the  clouds 
that  were  piled  above  them  seemed  big 
with  the  coming  storm.  From  where  Ju¬ 
dith  stood,  a  most  delightful  old-fashion¬ 
ed  flower-garden,  with  no  pretensions  at 
all  to  elegance,  and  therefore  full  of  the 
greater  charm  of  sincerity,  sloped  down 
almost  to  the  lakeside.  There  was  just 
a  paling,  a  little  strip  of  green  field  with 
a  path  through  it,  and  then,  the  margin 
of  the  mere,  with  a  small  wooden  jetty 
running  into  it,  to  which  a  boat  was 
moored,  with  the  name  Delphitu  painted 
in  white  letters  on  its  grass-green  side. 
Many  an  hour  had  the  two  girls  passed  in 
it,  floating  about  the  lake,  with  or  without 
their  grand-uncle.  Just  now  it  rocked 
uneasily  ;  not  constantly,  but  occasion¬ 
ally.  The  whole  surface  of  the  lake 
seemed  to  sway  restlessly.  It  all  por¬ 
tended  a  coming  storm,  and  as  Judith 
looked  across  the  water,  there  came  a 
sound  from  Raydaleside  like  some  pro¬ 
longed,  weird  whisper.  Storm  por¬ 
tents,  all.  She  knew  it  ;  and  as  the 
breath  of  that  whisper  struck  cold  upon 
her  face  she  turned  to  the  door,  and 
with  a  strange,  unwonted  chill  at  her 
heart,  lifted  the  latch  and  walked  in. 

Chapter  X. 

"  IN  the  plot." 

Though  large  and  solidly  built,  and 
with  some  pretensions  to  elegance  out¬ 
side  at  least,  the  house  at  Scar  Foot  was 
in  reality  planned  more  like  a  large 
farmhouse  than  anything  else.  The  door 
by  which  Judith  entered  let  her  straight 
into  a  splendid  old  square  kitchen  or 
houseplace,  with  flagged  floor,  warmly 
carpeted  over,  with  massive  beams  of 
oak,  and  corner  cupboards  and  flat  cup¬ 
boards,  wainscoting  and  chair  rail  of 
the  same  material.  There  were  solid¬ 
looking  old  oak  chairs,  too,  black,  and 
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polished  brilliantly  by  the  friction  on 
their  seats  and  arras,  of  generations  of 
small  clothes,  hands,  and  elbows.  This 
room  was  furnished  comfortably  and 
even  handsomely,  but  it  was  always  used 
by  Mr.  Aglionby  as  a  sort  of  hall  or  en¬ 
trance  chamber.  Over  the  way  on  the 
right  was  another  spacious,  comfortable 
room,  serving  as  a  sort  of  library,  for 
all  the  books  were  kept  there.  Up-stairs 
was  the  large  drawing-room  or  reception- 
room — "  the  great  parlor”  had  been  its 
name  from  time  immemorial.  The  mas¬ 
ter's  own  favorite  den  and  sanctum,  into 
which  no  person  dared  to  penetrate 
without  first  knocking  and  being  invited 
to  enter,  was  a  much  smaller  room  than 
any  of  those  already  described,  arrived 
at  by  passing  through  the  houseplace  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance.  This  little 
room  was  panelled  throughout  with 
oak. 

Not  finding  her  great-uncle  in  the 
houseplace,  where  a  roaring  fire  was 
burning  cheerily,  Judith  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  sanctum,  and  a  rough  voice 
from  within  bade  her  enter.  She  found 
the  old  man  there,  puffing  at  his 
“  churchwarden,”  with  his  newspaper 
beside  him,  and  his  colley  dog.  Friend, 
couched  at  his  feet.  He  looked  up  as 
she  entered,  and  she  saw  with  surprise 
that  a  black  look  darkened  visibly  over 
his  face.  He  did  not  speak. 

“  Good-afternoon,  uncle.  I  have 
walked  over  to  see  you.” 

”  Vastly  obliged.  I’m  sure,  my  dear,” 
he  replied,  with  the  urbanity  of  tone 
which  with  him  portended  anything  but 
urbanity  of  temper. 

“  We  have  heard  nothing  of  you  since 
our  return,”  she  pursued. 

”  I  was  at  your  house  this  morning, 
anyhow,”  he  said  snarlingly. 

“  Were  you  ?”  she  said  in  great  as¬ 
tonishment.  ”  Then  didn’t  you  see 
mother  ?” 

”  Of  course  I  saw  her.” 

”  She  did  not  mention  your  having 
been.  How  very  extraordinary  !” 

“  Humph  !”  was  the  only  reply. 

Judith  seated  herself,  as  she  usually 
did,  opposite  to  him,  in  an  oaken  elbow- 
chair,  and  stooping  to  take  Friend’s  head 
between  her  two  hands,  and  brushing 
the  hair  from  his  eyes,  she  said,  “  Per¬ 
haps  she  will  tell  us  about  it  to-night. 
She  was  tired,  and  went  to  lie  down  after 


dinner,  so  she  doesn’t  even  know  that  I 
am  here.  I  came  early  to  save  the  day¬ 
light.  Do  you  know,  uncle,  1  think 
there’s  going  to  be  a  storm.” 

“It  is  more  than  probable  that  your 
surmise  is  correct,”  he  rejoined  senten¬ 
tious!  y. 

”  Shennaraere  is  restless,  and  the  wind 
comes  moaning  from  off  Raydaleside,” 
she  went  on,  keeping  to  commonplace 
topics  before  she  approached  the  impor¬ 
tant  one  which  lay  near  her  heart,  and 
which,  after  long  and  earnest  discussion 
with  Delphine,  they  had  decided  should 
be  broached  to-day.  She  was  sorry  to 
see  that  her  uncle  was  not  in  the  most 
auspicious  mood  for  granting  favors,  but 
she  felt  it  impossible  now  to  turn  back 
with  the  favor  she  desired,  unasked, 
after  all  her  heart-beatings,  her  doubts 
and  difficulties,  and  hesitations,  and — 
she  took  heart  of  grace — he  never  had 
refused  any  of  her  rare  and  few  peti¬ 
tions.  He  might,  i>erhaps,  have  grim¬ 
aced  over  them  a  little,  in  his  uncanny 
way,  but  in  the  end  they  had  been  grant¬ 
ed  always. 

”  Ay,”  her  uncle  responded  to  her 
last  remark ;  "  whoever  thinks  that 
Shennamere  is  always  ashine,  knows 
nought  of  the  weather  in  these  parts  ; 
and  whoever  lives  at  Scar  Foot  should 
fear  neither  solitude  nor  wild  weather.” 

”  Well,  you  have  never  feared  them, 
have  you,  uncle  ?” 

"What  do  you  know  about  it  ?”  he 
returned  surlily. 

Judith,  looking  out  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  saw  the  storm-clouds  gathering 
more  thickly.  She  must  broach  her 
errand.  With  her  heart  in  her  throat, 
at  first,  not  from  fear,  to  which  sensa¬ 
tion  she  was  a  stranger,  but  from  the 
tremendous  effort  of  not  only  overcom¬ 
ing  her  own  innate  reserve,  but  of  lay¬ 
ing  siege  to  his  also,  she  said, 

“  Uncle,  I  came  to  see  you  this  after¬ 
noon,  with  a  purpose.” 

He  looked  sharply  up,  on  the  alert 
instantly — his  eyes  gleaming,  his  face 
expressive  of  attention.  She  went  on  : 

“You  have  been  very  good  to  us  girls, 
especially  to  Delphine  and  me,  and  most 
especially  to  me,  all  our  lives.” 

”  Humph  !” 

"  And  I  am  sure  we  have  returned 
your  goodness  with  the  only  thing  we 
had  to  give — affection,  that  is.” 
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A  peculiar  sound,  between  a  sneer 
and  a  snort,  was  the  answer. 

"  I  am  more  than  twenty-one  years 
old  now — nearly  twenty-two,  indeed.” 

”  Thrilling  news,  I  must  say  !” 

”  I  am  not  a  very  clever  person,  and 
I  am  a  very  ignorant  one.” 

“  Some  grains  of  truth  appear  to  have 
penetrated  to  your  mind,  though  they 
have  taken  a  long  time  to  get  there,  if 
you  have  only  found  that  out  now.” 

”  But  I  don’t  think  I  am  more  stupid 
than  most  people,  and  when  one  is  young 
one  can  always  learn.” 

”  Do  you  desire  a  master  for  Italian 
and  the  guitar  ?” 

“  Not  at  present,”  she  replied  com¬ 
posedly,  but  her  heart  grew  heavier  as 
she  saw  no  sign  of  responsiveness  or  of 
sympathy  on  his  face ;  only  a  hard, 
stolid  fixity  of  expression,  worse  almost 
than  laughter. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  should  ever  care  to 
perform  on  the  guitar,”  she  proceeded, 
”  though  I  should  like  to  know  Italian 
well  enough.  But  I  did  not  come  to 
you  with  any  such  absurd  request.  It 
was  a  much  more  serious  business  that 
brought  me  here.  Uncle,  mamma  has 
often  told  me  that  you  are  rich.” 

”  The  devil  she  has  !”  broke  dis¬ 
cordantly  from  him. 

“  And  if  she  had  never  said  so,  we 
have  heard  it  from  numbers  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.  And  mamma  has  often  said  that 
when  you  died — ”  she  hesitated,  fal¬ 
tered. 

He  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and,  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  lips  that 
had  grown  ominously  thin,  relieved  her 
from  the  necessity  of  finishing  the  sen¬ 
tence. 

’’You  lasses  would  have  my  money 
to  cut  capers  with,  eh  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  no  !  But  that,  as  you  had 
no  one  else  to  leave  it  to — we — you, 
uncle,  you  know  what  I  mean  ;  and  do 
listen  to  me.  You  quite  misunderstand 
me.  I  hope  you  will  live  for  years 
and  years — for  twenty  years  to  come. 
Why  not  ?  And  I  do  not  want  your 
money.  I  hate  to  think  that  people 
point  us  out  as  being  your  heiresses  ; 
and  when  mamma  talks  about  it  it  makes 
me  feel  fit  to  sink  into  the  earth  with 
shame.  But  uncle,  you  know — for  you 
cannot  help  knowing — that  mamma  has 
not  enough  money  for  us  to  live  upon. 


We  can  starve  and  pinch,  and  economize 
upon  her  income,  but  we  can’t  have 
any  comfort  upon  it,  and  it  is  terrible. 
We  cannot  speak  about  it  to  strangers 
— we  don’t  wish  to  ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  misery  that  we  live  in.  And — I  am 
so  tired  of  being  idle,  and  so  is  Del- 
phine  :  we  should  like  to  work  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  if  we  could  keep  ourselves 
by  doing  so.  And  if  you  would  give 
me  a  hundred  pounds  now.  uncle,  you 
should  never  need  to  think  of  spending 
another  penny  upon  me  as  long  as  we 
both  live,  nor  of  leaving  me  any  money 
when  you  die  ;  nor  to  Delphine  either. 
We  have  a  proper  plan.  We  want  to 
work,  not  to  waste  the  money.  Oh 
uncle,  dear,  you  know  what  it  has  cost 
me  to  ask  this.  Surely  you  won’t  re¬ 
fuse  !” 

The  pleading  in  her  voice  amounted 
to  passion.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm  in  the  urgency  of  her  appeal,  and 
looked  with  an  intensity  of  eagerness 
into  his  face. 

Mr.  Aglionby  put  down  his  pipe  and 
rose  from  his  chair,  his  face  white  with 
anger,  his  lips  and  hands  trembling. 

”  W'hat  !  you  are  in  the  plot  too, 
shameless  girl  !”  he  said,  in  a  fury 
which,  if  not  loud,  was  none  the  less 
dreadful. 

Judith  recoiled,  her  face  pale,  her 
eyes  dilated,  and  gazed  at  him  as  if  fas¬ 
cinated. 

“  Your  precious  mother  has  be¬ 
queathed  her  impudence  and  her  slip¬ 
periness  to  you  too,  eh  ?  A  bad  lot, 
those  Arkendales,  every  one  of  them. 
The  men  were  freebooters,  and  the 
women  no  better,  and  you  are  like  the 
rest  of  them.  You  thought  to  come 
and  wheedle  something  solid  out  of  me 
before  it  was  too  late.  I  know  you.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  an  old  man  with  a 
lot  of  female  vultures  sitting  round  him, 
waiting  for  him  to  die  that  they  may 
pick  him  clean.  It  seems  some  of  them 
can’t  even  let  the  breath  leave  his  body 
before  beginning  their  work.  But,”  his 
voice  changed  suddenly  from  raving  in 
a  broad  Yorkshire  dialect  to  the  treach¬ 
erously  smooth  tones  of  polite  conven¬ 
tionality,  ”  though  I  am  past  seventy 
two  years  of  age,  my  dear,  I  am  not  a 
drivelling  idiot  yet,  and  so  you  may  tell 
your  respected  mother  on  your  return. 
And — ” 
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“  My  mother  knows  nothing  about 
this,”  Judith  said,  or  rather,  she  tried  to 
say  it.  She  was  stunned,  bewildered  by 
the  torrent  of  anger  she  hud  drawn  upon 
herself,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  compre¬ 
hend  his  repeated  references  to  some 
”  plot,”  some  "  scheme,”  of  which  he 
seemed  to  accuse  her  of  being  cogni¬ 
zant. 

“  Bah  !”  he  vociferated,  returning  to 
his  raging  anger,  which  appeared  to  have 
overmastered  him  completely.  And  as 
he  spoke,  he  hissed  out  his  words  in  a 
way  which  irresistibly  reminded  her  in 
the  midst  of  her  dismay  of  the  stream¬ 
ing  out  of  boiling  water.  And  they  fell 
too  upon  her  head  with  the  same  scald¬ 
ing  effect.  She  stood  still,  while  he 
raged  on  with  wild  words  and  wilder 
accusations ;  nothing  being  clear  in 
them,  save  that  she  and  all  belonging  to 
her  had  played  a  part  to  cheat  and  fleece 
him,  and  to  ”  oust  the  poor  lad  from 
his  rights,”  all  of  which  accusations 
were  as  mysterious  to  her  as  they  were 
outrageous  to  her  dignity.  She  had  for- 
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gotten  by  now  the  errand  on  which  she 
had  come,  while  her  mind,  in  painful 
bewilderment,  sought  to  assign  some 
reason  for  this  fit  of  frantic  anger.  The 
accusations  and  the  epithets  he  used  at 
last  roused  her  indignation  beyond  con¬ 
trol.  Raising  her  head,  she  fixed  her 
clear  eyes  unblenchingly  upon  his  face, 
and  standing  proudly  upright,  began 
in  a  louder,  clearer  voice  : 

”  Uncle,  listen  to — ” 

Begone !"  he  aXmost  shouted,  with 
a  stamp  of  his  foot,  and  turning  upon 
her  with  eyes  that  scintillated  with  fury  ; 
“  and  may  you  never  darken  my  doors 
again.” 

She  paused  a  moment,  for  her  mind 
refused  altogether  to  comprehend  his 
words.  Then  ^s  some  understanding 
of  what  he  had  said  began  to  dawn  upon 
her,  she  turned  to  the  door,  saying, 
in  an  almost  toneless  voice  : 

“  Good-by,  uncle.  You  are  not  your¬ 
self.  You  are  making  a  dreadful  mis¬ 
take.  Someday  you  will  repent  it.” — 
Temple  Bar. 
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THE  WILD  CAT. 

Among  animals  once  common  in  Scot¬ 
land,  but  now  nearly  extinct,  is  the  wild 
cat.  In  the  forests  of  Germany,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Russia,  in  the  western  parts  of 
Asia,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  these  ferocious  animals  abound, 
and  they  are  found  occasionally  among 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  During  the  day  they  lurk  on 
the  branches  of  large  trees,  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  decayed  trunks,  or  in  clefts  and 
holes  of  the  rocks,  whence  at  night  they 
sally  forth  in  quest  of  plunder.  Hence 
it  happens  they  are  rarely  seen,  but  the 
presence  of  a  wild  cat  soon  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  slaughter  made  during 
Its  nocturnal  excursions.  Hares,  rab¬ 
bits,  grouse,  partridges,  and  other  crea- 
•  tures  are  stealthily  seized,  and  the  fur  or 
feathers  of  the  victim  alone  remain  to 
mark  the  presence  of  the  destroyer. 

The  wild  cat  is  larger  than  the  tame 
animal,  being  about  six  feet  from  the 
"  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  general 
color  of  the  body  is  a  dark  gray,  a  dusky 


black  stripe  running  T&long  the  spine, 
while  the  sides  are  decorated  with  trans¬ 
verse  waves  of  an  obscure  blackish-brown 
color.  The  fur  is  thick  and  deep.  The 
animal  has  an  abundant  whisker,  larger 
teeth  than  the  domestic  cat,  and  it  has  a 
yellow  throat.  On  the  face  its  color  is 
a  yellowish-gray  passing  into  grayish- 
brown  on  the  head,  and  several  black 
stripes  extend  from  the  face  between  the 
ears  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
strength  of  the  wild  cat  is  enormous  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  its  eyes  glare 
fiercely.  Though  it  shuns  the  face  of 
man,  it  turns  to  bay  when  hard  pressed, 
darts  ferociously  on  its  assailant,  aiming 
chiefly  at  the  face  and  eyes,  and  using 
claw's  and  teeth  with  vindictive  fury. 
The  female  makes  her  nest  in  a  hollow 
tree  or  rock,  but  sometimes  in  the  nest 
of  a  large  bird,  produces  four  or  five 
young  ones  at  a  birth,  and  in  defence  of 
them  will  face  any  danger. 

Besides  the  genuine  wild  cat  there  are 
specimens  of  domestic  cats  that  have 
become  wild.  The  house  cat,  which 
through  accident  has  lost  its  home,  is  a 
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timid,  shrinking  creature,  but  cats  which 
have  been  kittened  in  the  woods, 
especially  if  they  have  descended  from 
several  generations  of  wild  ancestors, 
are  bold  and  ferocious,  though  generally 
distinct  from  the  genuine  wild  animal. 
The  Border  land,  once  conspicuous  for 
its  wild  men,  had  its  wild  cats  of  both 
species.  In  Scotland,  at  one  period, 
they  must  have  been  common,  for,  in 
the  reign  of  David  I.,  more  than  700 
years  ago,  an  act  was  passed,  imposing  a 
tax  on  the  exportation  of  certain  furs, 
including  those  of  the  cat,  the  beaver, 
and  the  sable.  In  Jed  Forest  they  must 
have  been  plentiful,  even  not  far  from 
human  habitations  ;  for,  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Campbell,  and  within  a  mile  of 
Jedburgh,  is  a  gate  called  “  the  wild-cat 
gate.”  In  1855  Lord  Ravensworth  shot, 
in  Northumberland,  a  cat  which  in  color 
and  almost  in  size  resembled  the  genuine 
wild  animal,  but  it  had  a  tapering  tail, 
and  not  the  long  tail  all  of  one  thickness 
and  tipped  with  black,  which  always  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  real  cat  of  the  woods. 

Two  cases  occur  to  us  in  which  the 
real  wild  cat  was  seen,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  Border.  About  sixty  years  since 
a  boy  was  herding  cows  among  the  skirts 
of  the  Lammermuirs,  and  part  of  the 
pasture  ground  was  a  rocky  ravinej 
which  had  the  reputation  of  harboring  a 
colony  of  wild  cats.  In  the  glen  were 
some  tall  trees,  and  near  the  top  of  one 
he  observed  a  large  nest,  which  looked 
like  that  of  a  hooded  crow.  He  resolved 
to  climb  the  tree  and  explore  the  nest. 
The  tree  grew  from  a  deep  hollow  near 
the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  and  had  a 
trunk  of  about  fifty  feet  without 
branches ;  after  which,  the  branches 
spread  out,  and  on  one  side  almost 
touched  a  point  of  rock  that  protruded 
six  or  seven  feet  in  front  of  the  preci¬ 
pice.  The  nest  was  about  twenty  feet 
higher  than  this  pioint.  The  adventur¬ 
ous  cowherd  doffed  his  corduroy  jacket, 
climbed  the  bare  trunk  till  he  reached 
the  branches,  where  he  rested  for  a  little, 
then  resumed  his  climbing,  but  won¬ 
dered  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sign 
of  crows.  Still  he  never  thought  of  wild 
cats.  In  due  time  he  reached  the  nest, 
put  his  hand  into  it  as  schoolboys  do, 
and  looked  over  the  edge  at  the  same 
time.  In  a  moment  three  young  cats, 
their  eyes  like  lightning,  their  little  tails 


bristling,  and  their  backs  set  up, 
scratched  him,  sprang  toward  his  face  as 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  nest,  striking  out 
with  their  paws  with  great  ferocity. 
They  were  of  a  grayish  dun  color,  and 
apparently  about  five  weeks  old.  Ter¬ 
rified  lest  the  mother  cat  should  spring 
on  him,  the  cowherd  descended  the  tree 
with  all  haste,  but  fortunately  for  him 
the  creature  did  not  appear.  In  the 
evening  the  men  of  the  farm,  attended 
by  dogs  and  armed  with  guns,  proceeded 
to  the  place.  From  the  top  of  the  rock 
several  shots  were  fired  through  the  nest, 
and  the  mother  and  her  young  ones  were 
all  killed.  That  was  before  the  era  of 
naturalists’  clubs,  and  so  one  of  the  men 
made  a  cap  of  the  old  cat’s  skin  instead 
of  sending  it  to  a  museum.  The  nest 
had  been  that  of  a  hooded  crow,  but  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  cat,  which 
reached  the  branches  of  the  tree  from  the 
projecting  ledge' of  rocks. 

The  other  case  was  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  near  Keilder  Castle,  a  hunting  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
story  is  told  by  James  Telfer,  formerly 
schoolmaster  at  Taughtree,  in  Liddes- 
dale.  The  district  between  Taughtree 
and  Keilder,  as  also  for  miles  on  every 
side,  is  a  wild  pastoral  country,  and  was 
much  more  sparsely  inhabited  about  the 
middle  of  last  century  than  it  now  is,  be- 
sid  s  being  overgrown  with  natural  wood. 
In  the  forests  of  Keilder  wild  cats  were 
believed  to  have  an  asylum,  and  one  day 
James  Telfer's  grandfather,  a  stalwart 
shepherd,  encountered  one.  Having 
occasion  to  be  in  the  Keilder  district,  a 
wild  cat  suddenly,  and  apparently  with¬ 
out  provocation,  sprang  on  him,  aiming 
at  his  throat,  biting  and  scratching  most 
viciously.  Though  an  athletic  man  he 
would  have  succumbed  but  for  the  help 
of  his  dog.  After  several  ineffectual 
efforts  to  strangle  the  creature  or  fling  it 
from  him,  Teller  contrived  at  length  to 
pin  it  to  the  ground  with  one  knee,  and 
then,  with  the  help  of  the  collie,  he 
managed  to  kill  the  animal.  When 
stretched  on  the  ground,  after  life  was 
extinct,  it  was  found  to  measure  rather 
more  than  the  dog  from  the  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  shepherd  bore 
marks  of  the  encounter  to  his  dying  day, 
particularly  in  the  disfiguration  of  a 
thumb-nail,  which  had  been  split. 

J.  T. 
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TALKING  BIRDS. 

Parrots,  starlings,  and  jackdaws  are 
not  the  only  birds  that  “  talk.”  Birds 
not  possessed  of  native  powers  of  tnel* 
ody  are  usually  gifted  with  very  varied 
abilities  of  articulation.  A  hooded  crow, 
for  instance,  can  produce  an  astonishing 
variety  of  complex  noises  from  his  throat, 
and  his  talents  only  lack  cultivation  to 
enable  him  to  give  utterance  to  words  ; 
but  his  natural  language  is  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  melodious,  and  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  considered  as  a  “song.”  I 
have  known  a  hooded  crow  to  say 
“  Papa !”  with  great  correctness,  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  he  invariably 
applied  the  name  to  its  proper  owner — 
not  the  hoodie’s  papa,  but  his  master’s. 
The  starling  talks  very  roughly,  indeed, 
to  his  fellows,  but  he  is  one  of  the  best 
mimics  we  have,  imitating  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  and  even  the  human  voice, 
with  great  accuracy.  Magpies  also  can 
be  taught  to  articulate  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  mocking-bird, 
too,  so  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  has  no  natural  melody  of 
his  own,  but  he  contrives  to  copy  in  a 
most  faithful  manner  the  songs  of  nearly 
all  his  feathered  neighbors. 

But  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that 
the  canary,  so  superbly  endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  musical  taste  and  skill,  will 
condescend  on  occasion  to  imitate  the 
unmelodious  tones  of  the  human  voice, 
although  the  fact  that  he  does  so  is 
beyond  dispute.  A  correspondent’  of 
Land  and  Water  mentions  a  canary 
owned  by  an  old  lady  residing  in  Salt- 
ford,  near  Bath,  which  was  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  several  words  with  remarkable 
distinctness.  At  the  conclusion  of  its 
song  the  bird  nearly  always  said,  “  Kiss, 
kiss.  Miss  Lizzie,  kiss,  kiss!” — Miss 
Lizzie  being  the  daughter  of  its  owner  ; 
and,  after  repeating  the  words  more  than 
once,  a  new  song  was  begun.  It  seems 
that  these  words  were  acquired  several 
years  ago,  when  the  bird  was  quite 
young,  and  during  the  moulting  season, 
when  its  natural  song  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Curiously  enough,  the  only  cases  I 
have  known  of  talking  canaries  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  West  of  England,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  draw  any  conclusion  of  value 
from  that  circumstance.  It  may  be  a 


mere  coincidence,  or  there  may  possibly 
be  a  certain  family  of  canaries  settled  in 
the  west  country,  whose  peculiar  gift  it 
is  to  imitate,  with  a  fair  amount  of  accu¬ 
racy,  the  various  intonations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice.  A  canary  which  was  owned 
by  a  lady  in  Weston-super-Mare  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  hear  its  mistress,  an  invalid, 
say,  on  conclusion  of  its  song,  "  Oh 
beauty,  beauty  !  Sing  that  again  !” 
These  words  the  bird  picked  up,  and 
was  soon  able  to  repeat,  but  its  educa¬ 
tion  made  no  further  progress,  and  no 
additional  words  were  acquired.  The 
short  sentence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Salt- 
ford  bird,  was  never  uttered  save  after 
a  brilliant  burst  of  scng. 

It  is  wholly  incorrect  to  suppose  that 
no  meaning  is  ever  attached  by  talking 
birds  to  such  words  or  short  sentences 
as  they  may  be  able  to  pronounce.  The 
well-known  case  of  the  Edinburgh  par¬ 
rot,  whose  singular  accomplishments 
have  been  already  noticed  in  more  than 
one  periodical,  has  settled  this  question 
once  and  for  ever.  So  far  was  this 
clever  bird  above  “  mere  parrot-talk” 
that  he  rarely  spoke  a  word  which  had 
not  direct  relation  to  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects  or  events.  A  strange  dog  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  room  was  greeted  with 
loud  cries  of  “  Put  him  out !  Put  him 
out  !  I’m  so  frightened  !”  Clergymen 
attending  his  numerous  levees  were 
politely  requested  to  “  Gie  oot  the 
Psalm  !”  and,  as  this  by  itself  would 
savor  somewhat  of  habitual  irreverence 
on  Poll’s  part,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
he  was  very  particular  at  meal-times  in 
telling  the  assembled  family  to  “  Say 
grace  first  !”  T.  E. 

AUSTRALIAN  LOVE  BIRDS. 

As  these  pretty  little  Parrakeets  have 
become  very  popular  and  are  now  placed 
within  common  reach  by  the  low  price 
consequent  upon  the  importation  of  vast 
numbers  from  Australia,  a  little  in¬ 
formation  respecting  their  history  and 
habits  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  those 
who  keep  them  or  intend  doing  so. 

At  first  sight  the  now  common  name 
Budgerigar,  strikes  one  as  rather  peculiar 
and  ugly,  and  it  is  a  puzzle  to  find  its 
derivation.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  word  "  Beauregard,” 
and  is  in  its  distorted  spelling  perhaps 
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friends  than  the  correct  and  more  re¬ 
fined  one. 

The  scientific  name  is  Melopsittacus 
undulatusy  Undulated  Grass  Parrakeet. 
'Fhe  birds  are,  however,  also  known  as 
Shell  Parrots,  Australian  Love  Birds, 
Zebra  Parrakeets,  and  Beauregards. 
They  live  in  immense  flocks  all  over 
Australia,  and  in  ordinary  seasons 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
River  Murray.  Here  they  can  be  met 
with  during  breeding  time  by  tens  of 
thousands,  enlivening  the  tall  grass  and 
the  immense  eucalypti  with  their  con¬ 
tinued  fluttering  and  chirruping  ;  the 
young  birds  are  easily  picked  up  from 
the  ground  and  taken  from  the  trees  by 
the  hand  ;  and  it  is  here  where  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  birdcatchers  get  all  the  Budgeri¬ 
gars  that  come  to  us  from  the  Antipodes. 
They  fill  their  bags  of  an  evening  with 
birds,  and  on  reaching  home  put  them 
up  in  boxes,  holding  one  to  two  hundred 
each  ;  these  are  taken  to  Adelaide  and 
are  sold  to  captains  of  vessels  on  the 
point  of  leaving  for  London,  or  they  are 
sent  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and 
reach  us  rid  these  ports. 

In  seasons  of  drought  the  birds  migrate 
to  the  far  north  of  Australia,  and  none 
are  then  to  be  met  with  at  all  in  the 
south  ;  and  as  we  have  no  trading  ports 
in  Northern  Australia  to  speak  of,  no 
Budgerigars  will  then  be  brought  to  the 
English  market.  The  dealers  here  will 
then  take  advantage  of  the  cessation  of 
arrivals,  and  rapidly  advance  the  prices 
for  those  remaining  in  their  hands  ;  it 
is  this  continually  varying  supply  and 
scarcity  which  causes  the  large  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  prices  of  Budgerigars. 
Many  a  small  fortune  has  been  made  in 
former  years  by  enterprising  skippers, 
who  brought  large  numbers  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  which  they  sold  here  in  the  docks 
at  i/.  or  1/.  10s.  a  pair,  and  which  cost 
them  out  in  Adelaide  about  is.  (>d.  each. 
One  ship  would  often  bring  from  five  to 
fifteen  hundred  pairs,  for  which  in  the 
early  days  of  the  fancy  there  were  al¬ 
ways  eager  buyers.  The  first  pair  of 
Budgerigars  ever  brought  alive  to  Eng¬ 
land  was  purchased  by  my  father  for 
22/. — about  twenty-six  years  ago  ;  since 
then  the  importations  have  yearly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  prices  been  propor¬ 
tionally  reduced  until  recently  they 
Nkw  Skuu.— Vol.  XXXllI.,  Na  s 


pair. 

On  the  continent  the  fancy  for  foreign 
aviary  birds  has  always  been  much  more 
spread  than  here.  In  Belgium  it  was 
found  that  Budgerigars  not  only  stood 
the  climate  of  the  cold  winter  months 
very  well,  but  also  that  they  bred  in  con¬ 
finement  in  a  surprising  manner  ;  many 
people  therefore  made  it  a  pecuniary 
speculation  to  keep  large  numbers  of 
them  for  breeding  purposes,  -and  at 
times,  when  the  produce  could  be  sold 
at  high  prices,  very  handsome  incomes 
were  made  by  their  sale.  Indeed  the 
great  peculiarity  of  Budgerigars  is  their 
prolificness,  for  when  once  mated  a  pair 
will  go  on  reproducing  at  so  rapid  a  rale 
that  the  young  of  one  brood,  while  still 
unfledged  in  the  nest,  will  find  them¬ 
selves  in  company  with  the  eggs  of  the 
following  brood,  and  thus,  unwittingly, 
through  the  warmth  of  their  bodies, 
contribute  toward  the  hatching  of  the 
younger  family. 

The  plumage  of  the  male  and  female 
Budgerigar  is  exactly  alike,  and  now  too 
well  known  to  need  further  description  ; 
but  what  may  not  be  known  so  well  is 
the  means  of  distinguishing  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  only  external 
difference  of  the  male  from  the  female 
bird  is  in  the  color  of  the  cere  at  the 
root  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  is 
dark  blue  in  the  former  and  brown  or 
grayish  in  the  latter.  Imported  birds 
begin  to  pair  in  October  and  November, 
which  period  corresponds  with  early 
summer  in  their  native  home.  When 
breeding  they  should  be  fed  with  ants’ 
eggs  mixed  with  bread  crumbs  and 
hard-boiled  eggs,  in  addition  to  their 
staple  food  of  canary  seed.  Let  their 
nesting-box  be  an  empty  cocoanut  shell, 
with  a  hole  in  the  upper  half  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  one  bird  at  a  time.  In 
this  cocoanut  the  hen  bird  will  lay  her 
eggs.  As  no  nest  is  made,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  place  any  nest-building  ma¬ 
terials  into  the  cage,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  sprinkle  the  bottom  of  the  nesting- 
box  with  a  little  silver  sand,  so  that  the 
eggs  rest  on  a  firm  layer,  and  do  not 
roll  against  one  another  and  so  get  in¬ 
jured.  When  the  young  ones  make  their 
appearance,  the  busy  time  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  fairly  sets  in,  for  these  youngsters 
are  continually  crying  for  food,  and  are 
45 
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as  assiduously  waited  upon  by  both  the 
old  birds. 

On  account  of  their  hardy  nature 
these  birds  could  be  easily  acclimatized 
to  our  native  fields  and  forests.  Indeed, 
several  attempts  have  been  made  by  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  number  into  private  demesnes, 
where,  however,  they  have  been  usually 
caught  away  or  shot  by  strangers.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  specially  pro¬ 
tected  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  thrive 
here.  If  so,  there  is  no  doubt  Budgeri¬ 
gars  would  soon  become  indigenous,  and 
lU  a  pretty  addition  to  the  fauna  of  our 
woods  and  parks.  A.  £.  Jamrach. 

POLAR  BEARS. 

The  late  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  two  young  Polar  bears 
brought  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
Regent’s  Park  this  winter,  wrote  :  Not 
much  is  known  of  the  habits  of  Polar 
bears.  They  are  said  to  hibernate  about 
Christmas  time,  and  to  come  out  in 
April.  They  get  under  the  snow,  and 
make  a  kind  of  nest  deep  down  in  the 
snow  heap,  and  they  go  to  sleep  till  the 
weather  softens.  The  short  summer  in 
the  Arctic  regions  is  very  hot,  and  at 
this  time  the  Polar  bears  live  upon  the 
fruits  and  vegetable  food.  At  other 
times  their  food  consists  principally  of 
seals,  walrus,  and  the  smaller  whales 
and  fish.  They  are  excellent  swimmers, 
and  very  artful  divers,  and  often  get  a 
seal  dinner  by  diving  long  distances, 
and  so  surprising  the  sleeping  seal. 
They  are  generally  attracted  to  whaling- 
ships  from  great  distances  by  smell  of 
the  boiling  blubber.  These  expeditions 
generally  end  by  the  Polar  bear  losing 
his  great-coat.  The  Esquimaux  state 
that  in  thfe  fur  of  the  Polar  bear  there  is 
a  peculiar  repellent  power  of  snow,  and 
that  when  they  come  in  covered  with 
snow  it  is  a  custom  to  brush  off  their  fur 
dresses  with  a  piece  of  Polar  bear  fur. 
A  Polar  bear  having  to  walk  neatly  all 
his  life  upon  snow  and  ice,  wears  natural 
snow-shoes  which  prevent  him  slipping. 
The  visitor  to  the  gardens  should  there¬ 
fore  observe  that  the  soles  of  the  Polar 
bear's  foot  are  not  naked  pads  like  those 
of  the  lion  who  has  to  deal  with  sand  in 
his  hunting  expeditions,  but  that  the 
soles  of  the  bear’s  feet  are  well  padded 
with  hair,  which  assists  him  to  climb 
about  the  slippery  icebergs. 


BLIND  MICE  AND  BLIND  RATS. 

Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  in  his  fasci¬ 
nating  volume  on  the  “  Ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn,”  mentions  a  curious  inci¬ 
dent.  In  1874  he  went  to  photograph 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  he 
had  been  the  first  to  ascend  nine  years 
before.  In  order  to  get  the  morning 
light,  he  passed  the  night  in  the  Cabane 
or  hut  on  the  Zermatt  side,  the  altitude 
of  which  is  about  12,250  feet.  ”  While 
quietly  reposing  inside,  I  was  startled  to 
hear  a  rustling  and  crackling  sound,  and 
jumped  up,  expecting  that  the  building 
was  about  to  take  itself  off  to  lower 
quarters  ;  and  presently  I  perceived  that 
the  hut  had  a  tenant  to  whom  I  certainly 
did  not  expect  to  be  introduced.”  A 
little  plump  mouse  came  creeping  over 
the  floor,  being  apparently  of  opinion 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  one  there 
at  that  time.  It  wandered  about,  pick¬ 
ing  up  stray  fragments  of  food,  occasion¬ 
ally  crunching  a  bit  of  egg-shell,  totally 
unaware  of  my  presence,  for  I  made  out 
that  the  little  animal  was  both  blind  and 
deaf.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  cap¬ 
ture  it,  but  I  would  not  do  so,  and  left 
it  there  to  keep  company  with  other  sol¬ 
itary  tourists.” 

How  this  little  blind  wanderer  made  its 
way  to  such  a  place,  at  such  a  height,  is 
a  mystery,  as  is  the  cause  of  its  blind¬ 
ness.  It  may  have  been  from  the  snow- 
glare  in  its  case  ;  but  the  infirmity  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  common  in  the  species.  We 
remember  the  refrain  of  the  old  nursery 
song,  “  Three  blind  mice.”  Why  blind 
as  an  epithet,  and  not  plump,  or  brown, 
or  white,  or  any  other  sort  of  mice,  if 
blindness  is  not  often  observed  in  them  ? 
Blind  rats  are  also  often  met  with.  The 
story  of  one  of  these  being  conducted  by 
others  to  its  feeding-place,  by  means  of 
a  straw  held  in  its  mouth,  is  well  known. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance.  One 
evening  a  gentleman  was  out  walking  in 
the  meadows,  when  he  met  a  company 
of  rats  all  going  in  one  direction.  Now 
as  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  rats,  he 
soon  guessed  what  they  were  doing — 
leaving  their  old  home,  and  going  to 
seek  another  somewhere  else — and  so  he 
watched  them.  In  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  of  rats  he  saw  one  poor  old  one 
that  seemed  quite  blind,  and  walked  very 
slowly,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he 
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should  be  left  behind.  When  he  looked 
a  little  closer,  he  found  that  one  of  its 
friends  was  leading  the  poorold  rat  along 
by  a  piece  of  wood,  which  they  held  be¬ 
tween  them  in  their  mouths,  and  his 
guide  look  care  of  him,  as  a  child  would 
of  a  father  or  mother  if  they  were  blind. 
This  anecdote  is  given  in  a  pleasant 
book  for  the  young,  “  Little  Animals 
described  for  Little  People”  (Seeleys). 
The  feeling  shown  by  this  creature  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  filial  affection  of  “  pious 
yKneas”  carrying  off  old  Anchises,  his 
father,  in  the  flight  from  Troy  ! 

The  following  incident  is  narrated  by 
a  PTench  writer  on  natural  history,  and 
has  every  appearance  of  being  authentic. 
The  circumstances  were  attested  by  an 
eye-witness,  a  (German  officer  ot  scrupu¬ 
lous  and  judicious  observation,  who 
wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  concerning 
what  had  lately  occurred  before  his  eyes. 

”  I  was  this  morning  in  bed,”  says 
he,  “  and  was  reading,  when  I  was  in¬ 
terrupted  suddenly  by  a  noise  like  that 
which  rats  make  when  they  climb  up  the 
wainscot  or  party-wall.  I  watched  very 
attentively,  and  I  saw  a  rat  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  under  the  side  of  a  hole.  It 
looked  about  on  every  side,  and  then 
retired. 

"  Soon  after,  it  appeared  a  second 
time,  conducting  by  the  ear  a  rat  larger 
than  himself,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
an  old  one.  Having  left  it  at  the  side 
of  the  hole,  another  young  rat  joined  the 
former  one,  and  both  together  traversed 
my  chamber,  picking  up  small  pieces  of 
biscuit,  which  had  fallen  from  the  table 
at  supper  -  time  the  previous  evening. 
They  then  carried  these  crumbs  to  the 
old  one  at  the  side  of  the  hole. 

“  I'his  attention  of  the  animals  aston¬ 
ished  me.  I  observed  them  with  greater 
care,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  old  rat  to  which  the  other  two  rats 
brought  something  to  eat  was  blind,  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  find  but  by  touch  the 
biscuit  which  they  held  out  to  it.  I  no 
longer  doubted  that  the  two  young  ones 
were  its  children,  and  the  assiduous  pro¬ 
viders  for  a  blind  parent.  I  admired  in 
my  mind  the  wisdom  of  nature,  which 
has  implanted  in  all  animals  an  intuitive 
tenderness,  and  a  gratitude,  I  might  al¬ 
most  say  a  virtue,  proportioned  to  their 
faculties. 

”  While  I  was  making  these  reflec¬ 


tions,  and  feared  that  these  little  animals 
might  be  interrupted,  our  senior  surgeon 
opened  the  door  of  my  room.  The  two 
rats  uttered  a  cry,  as  if  they  wanted  to 
give  warning  of  the  danger  to  the  blind 
one  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  fright 
they  were  unwilling  to  save  themselves 
until  the  old  one  was  in  safety.  They 
both  returned  into  the  hole  after  their 
parent,  serving,  so  to  say,  as  a  rear¬ 
guard.” 

SAGACITY  OF  RATS. 

The  Rev.  F,  O.  Morris  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  a  captain  in  the  6oth 
Rifles,  living  in  Devonshire,  giving  an 
instance  of  the  clever  sagacity  for  which 
rats  are  well  known.  “  The  other  day  a 
son  of  mine,  aliout  eleven,  came  to  me 
and  said  that  through  a  chink  in  the 
floor  he  could  see  a  rat  rolling  some¬ 
thing  that  seemed  like  an  egg.  1  got  a 
saw  and  cut  away  the  board,  and  found 
seven  perfectly  fresh  eggs,  not  a  crack  in 
any  except  where  I  had  unfortunately 
cracked  a  couple  with  my  saw,  and  we 
could  see  that  they  were  quite  freshly 
broken.  The  nursery  (the  room  in  ques¬ 
tion)  is  up-stairs,  and  as  none  of  the  hens 
ever  lay  within  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and 
the  eggs  are  collected  every  day,  at  what 
time  they  (the  rats)  went  to  work,  or 
how  they  got  them  up  the  stairs,  I  can¬ 
not  imagine.  We  had  often  missed  by 
the  evening  the  eggs  we  .had  seen  in  the 
morning,  and  thought  that  the  hens  had 
eaten  them  ;  they  never  took  an  addled 
nest-egg.” 

A  dog’s  endurance. 

A  few  summers  ago  a  shepherd  was 
employed  at  Bemmore,  Kilmun,  in  sheep¬ 
shearing.  For  this  purpose  the  sheep 
are  gathered  out  of  the  hills  into  in¬ 
closures  surrounded  by  stone  walls  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  high,  out  of  which 
they  are  drawn  as  required.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  his  dog,  my  friend 
“  Gyle,”  came  to  grief.  Some  one  had 
carelessly  left  a  very  sharp  scythe  in 
such  a  position  behind  the  wall  that  the 
dog  in  jumping  over  completely  severed 
the  muscle  of  the  off  hind  leg,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  hock. 
Being  a  very  valuable  dog,  the  shepherd 
took  him  to  the  nearest  surgeon,  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  might  re- 
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cover  if  his  leg  was  stitched  together, 
and  kindly  offered  to  do  it.  Knowing 
that  this  would  be  very  painful,  two  of 
the  men  went  into  the  surgery  to  hold 
the  dog  during  the  operation,  but 
“  Gyle”  needed  no  such  assistance. 
Immediately  on  being  told  he  laid  him¬ 
self  down,  and  quietly  closing  his  eyes 
never  moved  or  uttered  a  sound.  A 
fortnight  afterward  the  stitches  broke 
away,  and  the  shepherd  sewed  it  up  again 
without  any  assistance  whatever. 

Here  is  another  anecdote  of  the  same 


dog.  A  few  Sundays  ago  the  shepherd 
found  one  of  the  lambs  ill.  He  came 
some  distance  to  my  house  to  procure 
medicine.  After  mixing  and  pouring  it 
into  a  bottle  in  the  presence  of  the  dog, 
we  started  for  the  field,  but  long  before 
we  were  near  the  field,  or  even  apparently 
going  to  it,  the  dog  started  away,  and 
taking  the  nearest  cut  to  it  through  a 
wood,  we  saw  him  going  straight  to  the 
lamb,  and  he  laid  down  beside  it,  and 
waited  our  arrival.  D.  W. 

Leisure  Hour. 


CARLYLE’S  REMINISCENCES.* 


There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  per¬ 
manent  vitality  of  this  book,  or  of  the 
careless  genius  which  produced  it  after 
this  random  fashion,  at  an  age  when  Car¬ 
lyle  was  looking  back  upon  a  long  and 
laborious  life.  But  there  may  be,  we 
think,  much  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  exercised  the  ab¬ 
solute  discretion  intrusted  to  him  by 
Carlyle  as  to  the  use  he  should  make  of 
these  reminiscences.  We  do  not  think 
that  Carlyle,  with  his  great  pride  and 
his  deep  reserve,  would  ever  have  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  inclusion  in  this  book  of 
all  the  constant  references  to  his  wife, 
and  to  his  love  for  her,  poured  out  with 
the  freedom  of  a  diarist,  though  of  a 
diarist  who  has  formed  for  himself  that 
semi-artificial  manner  which  suggests  a 
consciousness  of  audience.  The  rhapso¬ 
dies  on  his  “  noblost,”  “  queenliest,” 
"  beautifullest,”  and  so  forth,  natural 
enough  to  the  old  man  in  his  desolation, 
should  not,  in  our  estimation,  have  been 
given  to  the  world  as  they  were  written. 
W'hat  is  the  proper  sphere  of  privacy, 
if  the  half-remorseful  self-reproaches  of 
the  tenderest  love,  accusing  itself  of  in¬ 
adequacy,  are  to  be  made  public  to  all 
the  world  ? 

We  have  said  so  much  elsewhere  on 
the  morose  aspect  of  these  graphic 
”  Reminiscences,”  that  we  shall  deal 
here  only  with  the  pleasanter  and  more 
brilliant  characteristics  of  the  book. 
And  nothing  contained  in  it  is  so  affect- 

*  “  Reminiscences  by  Thomas  Carlyle.” 
Edited  by  James  Anthony  Froude.  Two  vols. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  ;  Harper 

Brothers. 


ing  as  the  few  pages  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  James  Carlyle.  Carlyle 
speaks  of  himself,  with  a  certain  digni¬ 
fied  pride,  as  ”  the  humble  James  Car¬ 
lyle’s  work  ;”  and  no  doubt  there  was 
much  of  the  father  in  the  son,  though 
the  stem,  taciturn  conciseness  of  the 
father  was  blended  in  the  son  with  the 
artistic  restlessness  and  discontent,  which 
seek  relief  in  words  and  cannot  hold  the 
mouth,  as  it  were,  with  a  bridle,  though 
it  were  pain  and  grief  to  do  so.  Here 
you  see  Carlyle’s  rich  intellectual  in¬ 
heritance  plainly  enough  : 

"  None  of  us  will  ever  forget  that  bold  glowing 
style  of  his,  flowing  free  from  his  untutored 
soul,  full  of  metaphors  (though  he  knew  not 
what  a  metaphor  was)  with  all  manner  of  potent 
words  which  he  appropriated  and  applied  with 
a  surprising  accuracy  you  often  would  not 
guess  whence — brief,  energetic,  and  which  I 
should  say  conveyed  the  most  perfect  picture, 
definite,  clear,  not  in  ambitious  colors  but  in 
full  white  sunlight,  of  ali  the  dialects  I  have 
ever  listened  to.  Nothing  did  I  ever  hear  him 
undertake  to  render  visible  which  did  not  be¬ 
come  almost  ocularly  so.  Never  shall  we 
again  hear  such  speech  as  that  was.  The 
whole  district  knew  of  it,  and  laughed  joyfully 
over  it,  not  knowing  how  otherwise  to  express 
the  feeling  it  gave  them  ;  emphatic  I  have 
heard  him  beyond  all  men.  In  anger  he  had 
no  need  of  oaths,  his  words  were  like  sharp 
arrows  that  smote  into  the  very  heart.  The 
fault  was  that  he  exaggerated  (which  tendency 
I  also  inherit),  yet  only  in  description,  and  for 
the  sake  chiefly  of  humorous  effect.  He  was  a 
man  of  rigid,  even  scrupulous,  veracity.  I 
have  often  heard  him  turn  back  when  he 
thought  his  strong  words  were  misleading,  and 
correct  them  into  mensurative  accuracy.” 

All  these  qualities  reappeared  in  Thomas 
Carlyle,  even  to  the  last  feature— the 
compunctious  withdrawal  of  something 
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which  had  overshot  the  mark,  though 
often  in  Thomas  Carlyle’s  case  so  reluc¬ 
tant  a  withdrawal  that  the  withdrawal 
failed  of  its  effect.  But  then  Carlyle 
goes  on  to  paint  in  his  father  a  charac¬ 
teristic  which  he  had  absolutely  failed  to 
inherit — nay,  he  had  even  fallen  into 
something  like  an  excess  of  the  very 
weakness  from  which  he  declares  his 
father  so  completely  free  : 

“  A  virtue  he  had  which  I  should  learn  to 
imitate.  \\k  never  spoke  of  what  was  disagree¬ 
able  and  past.  I  have  often  wondered  and  ad¬ 
mired  at  this.  The  thing  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  he  did  nothing  with.  His  was  a 
healthy  mind.  In  like  manner  I  have  seen 
him  always  when  we  young  ones,  half  roguish¬ 
ly,  and  provokingly  without  doubt,  were  pier- 
haps  repeating  sayings  of  his,  sit  as  if  he  did 
not  hear  us  at  all.  Never  once  did  I  know  him 
utter  a  word,  only  once,  that  I  remember,  give 
a  look  in  such  a  case.  Another  virtue  the  ex 
ample  of  which  has  passed  strongly  into  me 
was  his  settled  placid  indifference  to  the 
clamors  or  the  murmurs  of  public  opinion. 
For  the  judgment  of  those  that  had  no  right  or 
power  to  judge  him,  he  seemed  simply  to  care 
nothing  at  all.  He  very  rarely  spoke  of  de¬ 
spising  such  things.  He  contented  himself  with 
altogether  disregarding  them.  Hollow  babble 
it  was  for  him.  a  thing,  as  Fichte  said,  that  did 
not  exist ;  das  gar  nicht  existirte.  There  was 
something  truly  great  in  this.  The  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  it  hid  from  you  the  extent  of  the  attain¬ 
ment.” 

Carlyle,  on  the  contrary,  loved,  like 
Hamlet,  to  “  unpack  his  soul”  with 
words,  even  when,  like  Hamlet,  he  was 
profuse  in  his  self-reproaches  for  the  re¬ 
lief  which  that  unpacking  of  his  soul  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  him.  But  even  as  regards 
this  different  temperament  of  the  two 
men,  it  is  clear  that  the  father  had  some¬ 
thing  of  that  high-pressure  of  emotion  in 
him  which  gave  the  literary  writer  his 
motive-power  : 

“  I  have  often  seen  him  weep,  too  ;  his  voice 
would  thicken  and  his  lips  curve  while  reading 
the  Bible.  He  had  a  merciful  heart  to  real  dis¬ 
tress,  though  he  hated  idleness,  and  for  imbe¬ 
cility  and  fatuity  had  no  tolerance.  Once — and 
I  think  once  only — I  saw  him  in  a  passion  of 
tears.  It  was  when  the  remains  of  my 
mother's  fever  hung  upon  her,  in  1817,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  her  rea¬ 
son.  We  were  all  of  us  nigh  desperate,  and 
ourselves  mad.  He  burst  at  last  into  quite  a 
torrent  of  grief,  cried  piteously,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  floor  and  lay  moaning.  I  wondered, 
and  had  no  words,  no  tears.  It  was  as  if  a  reck 
of  granite  had  melted,  and  was  thawing  into 
water.  What  unknown  seas  of  feeling  lie  in 
man, and  will  from  time  to  time  break  through  !” 

In  painful  contrast  to  this  sketch  of 


the  strong  peasant  from  whom  Carlyle 
was  so  justly  proud  to  be  descended,  is 
his  sketch  of  the  light  literary  men  of 
the  world,  whom  he  felt  (sometimes  un¬ 
justly)  to  be  writers  and  nothing  more. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  bitter,  but  we  sup¬ 
pose  substantially  true,  account  of  De 
Quincey,  though  it  seems  to  us  clear 
that  Carlyle  did  not  sufficiently  appreci¬ 
ate  that  vivid  power  in  De  Quincey 
which  was  his  own  greatest  literary 
strength  : 

“  Jemmy  Belcher  was  a  smirking  little 
dumpy  Unitarian  bookseller  in  the  Bull-ring, 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  curiosity  and  favorite 
among  these  people,  and  had  seen  me.  One 
showery  day  1  had  took  shelter  in  his  shop  ; 
picked  up  a  new  magazine,  found  in  it  a  clever- 
ish  and  completely  hostile  criticism  of  my 
‘  Wilhelm  Meister,’  of  my  Goethe,  and  self, 
etc.,  read  it  faithfully  to  the  end,  and  have 
never  set  eye  on  it  since.  On  stepping  out  my 
bad  spirits  did  not  feel  much  elevated  by  the 
dose  just  swallowed,  but  I  thought  with  myself, 
*  This  man  is  perhaps  right  on  some  points  ;  if 
so,  let  him  be  admonitory  !  ’  And  he  was  so 
(on  a  Scotticism,  or  perhaps  two)  ;  and  I  did 
reasonably  soon  (in  not  above  a  couple  of 
hours),  dismiss  him  to  the  devil,  or  to  Jericho, 
as  an  ill-given,  unserviceable  kind  of  entity  in 
my  course  through  this  world.  It  was  De 
Quincey,  as  I  often  enough  heard  afterward 
Irom  foolish-talking  persons.  ‘  What  matter 
who,  ye  foolish  talking  persons  ?  ’  would  have 
been  my  silent  answer,  as  it  generally 
pretty  much  was.  I  recollect,  too,  how  in 
Edinburgh  a  year  or  two  after,  poor  De 
Quincey,  whom  I  wished  to  know,  was  re¬ 
ported  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  thing  ;  and  did  fly  pale  as  ashes,  poor  little 
soul,  the  first  time  we  actually  met.  He  was  a 
pretty  little  creature,  full  of  wire-drawn  in¬ 
genuities,  bankrupt  enthusiasms,  bankrupt 
pride,  with  the  finest  silver-toned  low  voice, 
and  most  elaborate  gently-winding  courte¬ 
sies  and  ingenuities  in  conversation.  ‘  What 
wouldn’t  one  give  to  have  him  in  a  box  and 
take  him  out  to  talk  I  ’  That  was  Her  criticism 
of  him,  and  it  was  right  good.  A  bright,  ready, 
and  melodious  talker,  but  in  the  end  an  incon¬ 
clusive  and  long-winded.  One  of  the  smallest 
man  figures  I  ever  saw  ;  shaped  like  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and  hardly  above  five  feet  in  all.  W'hen 
he  sate,  you  would  have  taken  him,  by  candle¬ 
light,  for  the  beautifullest  little  child  ;  blue- 
eyed,  sparkling  face,  had  there  not  been  a 
something,  too,  which  said  *  Eccovi — this  child 
.  has  been  in  hell.’  After  leaving  Edinburgh  I 
never  saw  him,  hardly  ever  heard  of  him.  His 
fate,  owing  to  opium,  etc.,  was  hard  and  sore, 
poor  fine-strung  weak  creature,  launched  so 
into  the  literary  career  of  ambition  and  mother 
of  dead  dogs.” 

The  graphic  force  shown  in  single  sen¬ 
tences—  frequently  representative  only 
of  what  Carlyle  himself  discerned,  not 
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of  the  reality  behind  what  he  discerned, 
but  still  most  telling,  as  showing  what 
his  quick  eye  first  lit  upon — is  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Thus  he  describes  John  Stuart 
Mill’s  talk  as  “  rather  wintry”  and 
“  sawdustish,”  but  “  always  well-in¬ 
formed  and  sincere."  A  great  social 
entertainer  of  those  times — Lady  Hol¬ 
land — he  dashes  off  as  ”  a  kind  of  hun¬ 
gry,  ornamented  witch,  looking  over  at 
me  with  merely  carnivorous  views” — 
views,  we  suppose,  as  to  what  she  could 
make  of  him  from  the  entertainer’s 
point  of  view  ;  and  he  describes  a 
speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  on 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  “  Gates  of  Som- 
nauth,”  as  “  a  speech  of  the  most  hag- 
gly,  hawky,  pinched,  and  meagre  kind, 
so  far  as  utterance  and  eloquence  went, 
but  potent  for  conviction  beyond  any 
other.”  No  wonder  that  Irving,  who 
knew  Carlyle  so  intimately,  said  of  him 
to  Henry  Drummond  that  ”  few  have 
such  eyes.”  Even  in  describing  scenes 
or  incidents,  the  old  man’s  language 
beats  in  vividness  the  most  vivid  of  our 
modern  describers.  He  dashes  off  a 
slight  walking  tour  with  Irving,  with  all 
its  joyous  hilarity,  in  lines  so  clear  and 
strong  that  we  seem  to  have  been  with 
him  in  his  youth  : 

"  In  vacation  lime,  twice  over,  I  made  a 
walking  tour  with  him.  First  time  I  think  was 
to  the  Trosachs,  and  home  by  Loch  Lomond, 
Greenock,  Glasgow,  etc.,  many  parts  of  which 
are  still  visible  to  me.  The  party  generally 
was  to  be  of  four  ;  one  Piers,  who  was  Irving’s 
housemate  or  even  landlord,  schoolmaster  of 
Abbotshall,  i.t.,  of  *  The  Links,’  at  the  south¬ 
ern  extra-burgbal  part  of  Kirkcaldy,  a  cheerful 
scatterbrained  creature  who  went  ultimately  as 
preacher  or  professor  of  something  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  one  Brown  (James  Brown), 
who  had  succeeded  Irving  in  Haddington,  and 
was  now  tutor  somewhere.  The  full  rally  was 
not  to  be  till  Stirling  ;  even  Piers  was  gone 
ahead  ;  and  Irving  and  I,  after  an  official  din¬ 
ner  with  the  burghal  dignitaries  of  Kirkcaldy, 
who  strove  to  be  pleasant,  set  out  together  one 
gray  August  evening  by  Forth  sands  toward 
'Torryburn.  Piers  was  to  have  beds  ready  for 
us  there,  and  we  cheerily  walked  along  our 
mostly  dark  and  intricate  twenty-two  miles. 
But  Piers  had  nothing  serviceably  ready  ;  we 
could  not  even  discover  Piers  at  that  dead  hour 
(3  A.M.),  and  had  a  good  deal  of  groping  and  ad¬ 
venturing  before  a  poor  inn  opened  to  us  with 
two  coarse,  clean  beds  in  it,  in  which  we  in- 
suntly  fell  asleep.  Piers  did  in  person  rouse 
us  next  morning  about  six,  but  we  concord- 
antly  met  him  with  mere  ha-ha’s  !  and  inarticu- 
l.ite  hootings  of  satirical  rebuke,  to  such  extent 
that  Piers,  convicted  of  nothing  but  heroic 
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punctuality,  flung  himself  out  into  the  rain 
again  in  momentary  indignant  pufl,  and  strode 
away  for  Stirling,  where  we  next  saw  him  after 
four  or  five  hours.  I  remember  the  squalor  of 
our  bedroom  in  the  dim,  rainy  light,  and  how 
little  we  cared  for  it  in  our  opulence  of  youth. 
The  sight  of  giant  Irving  in  a  shortish  shirt  on 
the  sanded  floor,  drinking  patiently  a  large 
tankard  of  ‘  penny  whaup  ’  (the  smallest  beer  in 
creation)  before  beginning  to  dress,  is  still 
present  to  me  as  comic.  Of  sublime  or  tragic, 
the  night  before  a  mysterious  great  red  glow  is 
much  more  memorable,  which  had  long  hung 
before  us  in  the  murky  sky,  growing  gradually 
brighter  and  bigger,  till  at  last  we  found  it  must 
be  Carron  Ironworks,  on  the  other  side  of 
Forth,  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights.  Our 
march  to  Stirling  was  under  pouring  rain  for 
most  part,  but  I  recollect  enjoying  the  romance 
of  it ;  Kincardine,  Culross  (Cu’ros\  Clack¬ 
mannan,  here  they  are  then  ;  what  a  wonder 
to  be  here  '  The  Links  of  Forth,  the  Ochills, 
Grampians,  Forth  itself,  Stirling,  lion-shaped, 
ahead,  like  a  lion  couchant  with  the  castle  for 
his  crown  :  all  this  was  beautiful  in  spite  of 
rain.  Welcome  too  was  the  inside  of  Stirling, 
with  its  fine  warm  inn  and  the  excellent  refec¬ 
tion  and  thorough  drying  and  refitting  we  got 
there.  Piers  and  Brown  looking  pleasantly  on. 
Strolling  and  sight-seeing  (day  now  very  fine 
— Stirling  all  washed)  till  we  marched  for 
Doune  in  the  evening  (Brig  of  Teith,  ‘blue 
and  arrowy  Teith,’  Irving  and  I  took  that  by¬ 
way  in  the  dusk) ;  breakfast  in  Callander  next 
morning,  and  get  to  Loch  Katrine  in  an  hour 
or  two  more.  I  have  not  been  in  that  region 
again  till  August  last  year,  four  days  of  mag¬ 
nificently  perfect  hospitality  with  Stirling  of 
Keir.  Almost  surprising  how  mournful  it  was 
to  ‘  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that  ’  at  inter¬ 
val  of  fifty  years.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  miniature 
in  these  “  Reminiscences”  is  that  of 
Jeffrey  acting  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  him¬ 
self  the  various  kinds  of  orators,  ”  the 
windy-grandiloquent,”  “  the  ponderous 
stupid,”  “  the  airy  stupid,”  and  finally, 
“  the  abstruse  costive,”  who  is  thus  de¬ 
lineated  : 

”  At  length  he  gave  us  the  abstruse  costive 
specimen,  which  had  a  meaning  and  no  utter¬ 
ance  for  it,  but  went  about  clambering,  stum¬ 
bling,  as  on  a  path  of  loose  boulders,  and  ended 
in  total  downbreak,  amid  peals  of  the  heartiest 
laughter  from  us  all.  This  of  the  aerial  little 
sprite  standing  there  in  fatal  collapse,  with  the 
brightest  of  eyes  sternly  gazing  into  utter 
nothingness  and  dumbness,  was  one  of  the 
most  tickling  and  genially  ludicrous  things  1 
ever  saw  ;  and  it  prettily  winded  up  our  little 
drama.  I  often  thought  of  it  afterward,  and  of 
what  a  part  mimicry  plays  among  human  gifts.” 

What  is  rather  remarkable  in  a  man 
of  Carlyle’s  birth,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  intolerable  fastidiousness  about 
him,  not  only  in  relation  to  people,  but 
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to  sounds  and  sights,  which  must,  we  very  great,  too,  in  industry,  quite  inde- 
suppose,  be  ascribed  to  the  artistic  vein  fatigable  in  small  painstakings,  whenever 
in  his  temperament.  He  says  quite  he  thought  that  the  task  to  which  he  had 
frankly  :  “In  short,  as  has  been  devoted  himself  was  worthy  of  him. 
enough  indicated  elsewhere,  I  was  ad-  But  he  was  far  from  great,  even  weak  in 
vancing  toward  huge  instalments  of  judgment ;  far  from  great,  even  narrow 
bodily  and  spiritual  wretchedness  in  in  sympathy ;  far  from  great,  even  pur- 
this  my  Edinburgh  purgatory  ;  and  had  blind  in  his  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
to  clean  and  purify  myself  in  penal  fire  tance  to  be  attached  to  the  various 
of  various  kinds  for  several  years  com-  mechanism  of  human  life.  It  is  singular 
ing  ;  the  first,  and  much  the  worst,  two  that  one  who  manifested  his  genius 
or  three  of  which  were  to  be  enacted  in  chiefly  by  history — or  should  we  rather 
this  once-loved  city.  Horrible  to  think  say,  %  his  insight  into  and  delineation 
of  in  part  even  yet !  The  bodily  part  of  of  some  of  the  most  critical  characters 
them  was  a  kind  of  base  agony  (arising  in  history,  and  some  of  the  most  vivid 
mainly  in  the  want  of  any  extant  or  dis-  popular  scenes  in  history  ? — should  have 
coverable  fence  between  my  coarser  fel-  been  so  totally  devoid  of  what  we  may 
low-creatures  and  my  more  sensitive  call  the  true  historical  sense — the  appre- 
self),  and  might  and  could  easily  (had  elation,  we  mean,  of  the  inherited  con- 
the  age  been  pious  or  thoughtful)  have  ditions  and  ineradicable  habits  of  ordi- 
been  spared  a  poor  creature  like  me.  nary  national  life.  There  was  something 
Those  hideous  disturbances  to  sleep,  of  the  historical  Don  Quixote  about 
etc.,  a  very  little  real  care  and  goodness  Carlyle  ;  he  tilted  at  windmills,  and  did 
might  prevent  all  that  ;  and  1  look  back  not  know  that  he  was  tilting  at  wind- 
upon  it  still  with  a  kind  of  angry  pro-  mills.  He  bad  so  deep  an  appreciation 
test,  and  would  have  my  successors  of  the  vivid  flashes  of  consciousness 
saved  from  it."  And  in  a  later  page  which  mark  all  great  popular  crises,  be- 
he  adds  his  confession  that  he  liked,  on  cause  they  mark  all  great  personal 
the  whole,  social  converse  with  the  aris-  crises,  that  he  wanted  to  raise  all  hu- 
tocracy  best  :  “  Certain  of  the  aris-  man  life  and  all  common  popular  life 
tocracy,  however,  did  seem  to  me  still  to  the  level  of  the  high  self-con- 
very  noble  ;  and,  with  due  limitation  of  scious  stage.  He  never  thoroughly  ap- 
the  grossly  worthless  (none  of  whom  predated  the  meaning  of  habit.  He 
had  we  to  do  with),  I  should  vole  at  never  thoroughly  understood  the  value 
present  that,  of  classes  known  to  me  in  of  routine.  He  never  adequately  en- 
Kngland,  the  aristocracy  (with  its  per-  tered  into  the  power  of  tradition.  He 
fection  of  human  politeness,  its  con-  judged  of  human  life  as  if  will  and  emo- 
tinual  grace  of  bearing  and  of  acting,  tion  were  all  in  all.  He  judged  of  polit- 
steadfast  ‘honor,’  light  address  and  ical  life  as  if  great  men  and  great  occa- 
cheery  stoicism),  if  you  see  well  into  it,  sions  ought  to  be  all  in  all,  and  was 
is  actually  yet  the  best  of  English  furious  at  the  waste  of  force  involved  in 
classes.”  That  is  a  very  curious  testi-  doing  things  as  men  had  been  accus- 
mony  to  the  effect  of  Carlyle’s  artistic  tomed  to  do  them,  wherever  that  ap- 
feeling  in  modifying  his  own  teaching  as  peared  to  be  a  partially  ineffectual  way. 
to  "  the  gospel  of  work.”  It  was  not  And  his  error  in  judging  of  peoples  is 
the  gospel  of  work  which  had  made  equally  traceable  in  his  judgments  on  in¬ 
even  the  noblest  of  the  aristocracy  what  dividuals.  If  a  man  had  a  strong  inter- 
they  were.  est  in  the  routine  and  detail  of  life,  he 

After  reading  these  ”  Reminiscences,”  called  him  ”  sawdustish.”  If  he  had  a 
one  cannot  but  ask  one’s  self  in  what  re-  profound  belief  in  any  popular  ideas  be- 
spect  was  Carlyle  really  a  great  man,  and  yond  those  acknowledged  by  himself, 
where  did  he  fall  short  of  true  greatness  ?  Carlyle  probably  called  him  moonshiny. 
We  should  say  that  he  was  really  great  Such  men  as  John  Mill  came  under  the 
in  imagination — very  great  in  insight  one  condemnation,  such  men  as  Mazzini 
into  the  more  expressive  side  of  human  under  the  other.  And  yet  either  John 
character — great  in  Scotch  humor,  though  Mill  or  Mazzini  may  be  said  to  have  ap- 
utterly  unable  to  appreciate  the  lighter  plied  a  more  effectual  knowledge  of  men 
kinds  of  true  humor,  like  Lamb’s — and  to  the  historical  conditions  of  their  own 
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time  than  Thomas  Carlyle.  Indeed, 
once  go  beyond  the  world  of  the  vivid 
personal  and  popular  emotions  and  pas¬ 


sions,  and  Carlyle’s  insight  seems  to 
have  been  very  limited,  and  his  genius 
disappears. —  The  Spectator. 


RETROSPECT. 

Cling  close,  my  child  ! 

For  thou  and  I  are  one  together. 

In  winter's  cold,  or  summer  weather. 

Or  when  the  sheaves  are  piled. 

Or  in  bright  spring  ; 

As  yet  of  care  thou  nothing  knowest — 

Naught  of  the  ills  that,  as  thuu  growest. 

The  years  may  bring. 

Enough  for  thee 

To  bask  in  sunlight,  and  to  wander 
Amongst  the  flowers,  whilst  I  ponder 
On  vanished  glee. 

Yet  care  must  come. 

And  thou  too  mayst  be  sad  and  lonely. 

With  memories  for  thy  solace  only 
Of  loved  lips  dumb. 

Pulse  of  my  soul ! 

Yet,  having  thee,  still  lack  I  him 
Who  waits  me  in  the  twilight  dim 
At  that  far  goal. 

Mayst  thou  ne’er  tell 

The  ache  of  living  here  bereft 

Of  life’s  chief  bliss  !  Yet  thou  art  left. 

And  so  'tis  well  ! 

Belgravia  Magazine. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  English  Poets.  Selections,  with  Criti¬ 
cal  Introductions  by  Various  Writers,  and  a 
general  Introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
^ited  by  Thomas  Humphrey  Ward,  M.A. 
Four  Volumes.  London  and  New  York  : 
Matmillan  Co. 

The  plan  of  this  anthology  is  the  same  as 
that  upon  which  so  many  scientific,  historical, 
and  biographical  **  series”  have  recently  been 
prepared — the  plan,  namely,  of  assigning  each 
branch  or  subject  to  some  one  who  has  shown 
himself  especially  competent  to  deal  with  it 
Under  the  general  editorial  supervision  of  Mr. 
Ward,  and  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  strike 
the  key-note,  as  it  were,  of  the  resultant  har¬ 
monies,  those  critics  and  students  who  have 
exhibited  the  widest  acquainunce  and  pro- 


foundest  sympathy  with  English  poetry  have 
been  invited  to  set  forth  and  illustrate  the  claims 
and  qualities  of  the  particular  poets  with  whose 
work  they  are  most  familiar.  ”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,”  says  the  editor  in  his  preface,  “  that  a 
selection  of  this  kind  should  be  really  well 
done,  should  be  done  with  an  approach  to 
finality,  if  it  is  the  work  of  one  critic  alone. 
The  history  of  English  poetry  is  so  wide,  its 
various  sections  or  stages  have  become  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  so  special  a  study,  that  a  book  which 
aims  at  selecting  the  best  from  the  whole  field, 
and  pronouncing  its  judgments  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  authority,  must  not  be  the  work  of  one 
writer,  but  of  many.” 

The  editor  himself  has  dealt  with  Chaucer. 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  Watson,  Barnfield,  the 
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Elizabethan  Miscellanies,  Drummond  of 
thornden,  Sir  William  Alexander,  Cowley, 
W’hitehead,  Christopher  Smart,  Thomas  War- 
ton,  Cowper,  Macaulay,  and  Clough ;  and 
among  those  who  have  co-operated  with  him 
in  the  work  are  Matthew  Arnold,  who,  besides 
furnishing  the  General  Introduction,  has  dealt 
with  Gray  and  Keats  ;  Professor  Skeat,  who 
deals  with  "  Piers  Ploughman  Professor 
Dowden,  who  deals  with  Shakespeare,  John 
Dyer,  Falconer,  Goldsmith,  Lamb,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  and  Hartley  Coleridge  ; 
Dean  Church,  who  deals  with  Sackville,  Spen¬ 
ser,  and  Wordsworth  ;  Professor  A.  W.  Ward, 
who  deals  with  Ben  Jonson,  William  Cart¬ 
wright,  John  Oldham,  and  Dryden  ;  Dean 
Stanley,  who  deals  with  Keble  and  the  Wes¬ 
leys  ;  Professor  Nichol,  who  deals  with  Dun¬ 
bar,  Sir  David  Lyndesay,  Swift,  and  Sydney 
Dobell  ;  Dr.  Service,  who  deals  with  Burns 
and  Ferguson  ;  Goldwin  Smith,  who  deals  with 
Marvell  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton,  who  deals  with  Landor ;  George  Saints- 
bury,  who  deals  with  William  Warner,  Samuel 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Garth,  Armstrong,  Blair, 
Young,  Shenstone,  and  Beattie  ;  Austin  Dob¬ 
son,  who  deals  with  Congreve,  Prior,  Gay, 
Green.  Bowles,  Frere,  and  Praed  ;  Professor 
Mark  Pattison,  who  deals  with  Milton  and 
Pope  ;  J.  A.  Symonds,  who  deals  with  Byron  ; 
Frederick  W.  H.  Myers,  who  deals  with  Shel¬ 
ley  ;  A.  C.  Swinburne,  who  deals  with  Col¬ 
lins  ;  Edmund  W.  Gosse,  whose  contributions 
are  very  copious  ;  and  many  other  writers, 
whose  names  are  less  familiar  to  the  public, 
but  whose  work  vindicates  their  selection. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  what  is  distinctly 
best  in  English  poetry  is  brought  together  in 
these  four  delightful  volumes  ;  and  the  critical 
introductions  which  precede  the  selections 
from  each  poet  are  not  less  instructive,  and 
scarcely  less  interesting,  than  the  poems  them¬ 
selves.  For  cultivated  readers  who  can  afford 
but  one  anthology,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
to  choose  ;  and  it  should  6nd  a  place  in  every 
collection,  however  small. 

Analytical  and  Classed  Catalogue  of 

THE  Brooklyn  Library.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ; 

Published  by  the  Library.  Large  8vo,  pp. 

IIIO. 

Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  a  catalogue  of 
books  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  literature,  but 
as  an  auxiliary  to  literature  nothing  could  well 
be  more  important.  A  library  without  a  cata¬ 
logue  is  little  more  than  “  a  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms  and  it  would  be  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  utility  of  any  large 
collection  of  books  will  be  almost  exactly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  thoroughness  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  with  which  it  is  catalogued.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  novel  proposition,  and  from  the 


time  when  books  first  began  to  be  brought 
together,  the  art  of  rendering  them  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  has  occupied  a  considerable  share  of 
the  attention  of  librarians.  Of  course,  with  so 
many  different  minds  directed  to  the  subject, 
many  plans  have  been  devised  and  numerous 
experiments  made  ;  but,  in  general,  one  of  two 
Systems  has  been  adopted — that  which  arranges 
the  books  under  authors  and  titles,  or  that 
which  classifies  them  according  to  their  sub¬ 
ject-matter.  Each  of  these  methods  has  had 
its  advocates  and  defenders,  and  each  of  them 
possesses  such  unquestionable  advantages  that 
it  must  always  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to 
choose  between  them  ;  but  Mr.  S.  B.  Noyes, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  has  devised  a  plan 
which  combines  the  characteristic  merits  of 
both,  and  the  result  is  so  happy  as  to  cause 
surprise  that  it  was  not  thought  of  sooner. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Noyes’  Cata¬ 
logue  is  that  it  combines  \ti  one  general  alphabet 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  authors,  titles, 
subjects,  and  classes.  The  authors  and  titles 
appear  in  the  manner  which  usage  has  ren¬ 
dered  familiar  ;  and  when,  in  its  proper  alpha¬ 
betical  place,  we  reach  one  of  the  larger  groups 
— such  as  Architecture,  Arts,  Astronomy,  Bi¬ 
ography,  Education,  Fiction,  Government, 
History,  Law,  Mathematics,  Medicine,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Poetry,  Political  Economy,  and 
the  like — we  find  a  sub-list  of  the  contents  of 
the  library  in  each  of  these  departments 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  subdivided  into  smaller  groups, 
which  still  further  facilitate  and  expedite 
reference.  Where  the  contents  of  a  book  are 
of  such  a  character  that  it  might  reasonably 
be  looked  for  in  more  than  one  group,  it  is  in¬ 
serted  in  each  of  them  ;  and  affiliated  topics 
arc  bound  together  by  an  elaborate  network 
of  cross-references. 

One  other  feature  which,  if  not  distinctive  of 
this  Catalogue,  immeasurably  enhances  its 
value,  is  the  fulness  with  which,  in  the  case  of 
collected  works  (voyages,  essays,  compilations, 
and  the  like),  the  contents  are  given.  To  quote 
the  Preface  on  this  point :  “  Volumes  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  essays  —  biographical,  historical, 
etc. — have  been  carefully  analyzed,  and  the 
contents  distributed  under  their  special  sub¬ 
jects.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Periodi¬ 
cal  Literature  issued  since  the  year  1852  (the 
date  of  publication  of  Poole’s  Index)  has  re¬ 
ceived  like  treatment,  particularly  in  the  line  of 
biography  and  criticism.  .  .  .  Many  thou¬ 

sand  references  to  magazine  articles,  and  to 
chapters  and  parts  of  books,  are  entered  in 
the  Catalogue,  under  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  There  are  about  eight  thousand 
such  references  in  the  class  Biography  alone  ; 
and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that, 
in  the  same  class,  a  brief  characterization  is 
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given  of  each  of  the  persons  (about  three  thou¬ 
sand  in  number)  whose  biographies  are  re¬ 
corded,  together  with  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death."  Some  idea  of  what  all  this  involves 
may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  upward 
of  twenty-five  thousand  distinct  essays  and 
articles  in  periodicals  are  placed  under  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  (bey  treat. 

Even  this,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  special  merits  of  the  Catalogue.  In  the 
case  of  the  more  important  subdivisions,  at 
the  end  of  the  list  of  titles,  a  brief  paragraph 
usually  summarizes  the  qualities  of  the  leading 
works,  or  indicates  which  are  best  worth  at¬ 
tention.  Thus,  under  the  group  “  Countries," 
sub-group  United  States,"  class  "General 
History,"  we  find  the  following  note  : 

“  Of  the  above-named  works,  those  of  Ah- 
derson,  Quackenbos,  Stott,  Willard,  and  the 
‘  Grammar  School  History  ’  of  Lessing,  are 
elementary  text-books  in  excellent  repute.  All 
have  illustrations,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Willard,  have  been  published  since  the  Civil 
War.  Those  of  Bonner  and  Dodge  are  more 
narrative  in  method,  but  written  for  juvenile 
readers  'ITiose  of  Higginson  and  Doyle  tell 
the  story  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner,  for 
young  and  old.  Patton's  History  is  consider¬ 
ably  fuller  in  its  narrative.  Barnes'  Centenary 
History,  and  the  larger  histories  of  lurssing, 
and  Mrs.  A’lVAan/rirn’r  History  are  also  broader 
in  their  scope,  treat  their  subject  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  popular  way,  and  are  copiously 
illustrated.  The  Compendium,  by  A.  //. 
Stephens,  is  written  from  a  Southern  standpoint. 
The  most  elaborate  histories  are  those  of 
Bancroft,  Hildreth,  Tucker,  and  Bryant  and 
Cay.  The  last  volume  of  Bancroft  ends  with 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  ;  Hildreth  carries 
his  narrative  to  1S21  ;  Tucker,  passing  lightly 
over  the  Colonial  period,  reviews  at  leng^th 
the  political  history  of  the  country  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  election  of  Harrison  in  1840. 
His  political  sympathies  appear  to  be  those 
of  a  Southern  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  while 
Hildreth's  are  with  the  Federalists.” 

It  will  be  seen  that,  without  venturing  upon 
controverted  points  of  criticism,  this  furnishes 
an  invaluable  guide  to  readers,  who  are  [in 
most  instances  simply  bewildered  by  being 
confronted  with  a  list  of  books  about  whose 
scope  or  contents  they  know  nothing. 

It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  (and  this  is  our 
excuse  for  dealing  with  it  here)  that  such  a  Cata¬ 
logue  possesses  usefulness  for  a  constituency 
far  wider  than  that  of  the  institution  for  which 
it  was  made.  A  well-selected  library  of  60,000 
volumes  will  be  apt  to  comprise  all  or  nearly 
all  the  books  that  smaller  popular  libraries  will 
contain  ;  and  it  has  been  well  suggested  that 
such  libraries  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Noyes’  labors  by  purchasing 
copies  of  this  Catalogue  and  marking  upon 
them  the  titles  of  such  works  as  are  included 
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in  their  own  collections.  By'doing  this,  li¬ 
brarians  would  be  aided  iii  making  additions 
to  their  lists,  and  readers  assisted  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  such  other  works  as  they  might  apply 
for  elsewhere  or  acquire  by  purchase.  Even 
in  the  smallest  private  collections  the  utility  of 
the  Catalogue  would  be  very  great.  Very 
often  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  student  or 
reader  lies  in  discovering  what  works  are  to 
be  found  in  the  field  which  he  proposes  to 
cover.  In  this  Catalogue  the  greater  part  of 
such  work  has  already  been  done  for  him,  and 
its  results  are  as  accessible  and  as  easily  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  word  in  a  dictionary  or  an  article 
in  a  cyclopxdia. 

Great  Singers.  Second  Series.  Malibran  to 
Titiens.  By  George  T.  Ferris.  Appletons’ 
New  Handy-Volume  Series.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

d 

Mr.  Ferris’s  little  books  on  musical  com¬ 
posers  and  singers  are  among  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  popular  that  have  appeared  in  Apple- 
tons’  New  Handy-Volume  Series,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  quite  as  interesting  as  any  that 
has  preceded  it.  It  contains  chapters  on  Mal¬ 
ibran,  SchrOder-Devrient,  Grisi,  Pauline  Viar- 
dot,  Fanny  Persian!,  Alboni,  Jenny  Lind, 
Sophie  Cruvelli,  and  Titiens  ;  but  it  touches 
incidentally  upon  nearly  all  the  lesser  lights  of 
the  operatic  stage  who  were  contemporary 
with  these  "  stars,"  and  furnishes  what  might 
almost  be  called  a  history  of  the  lyric  art  in 
Europe  during  the  past  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  Mr.  Ferris  has  evidently  taken  par¬ 
ticular  pains  to  portray  the  personality  of  his 
subjects,  and  numerous  piquant  and  character¬ 
istic  anecdotes  lend  animation  to  his  pages  ; 
while  the  more  serious  questions  suggested  by 
the  careers  of  the  several  artists  are  treated 
with  as  much  fulness  and  perspicuity  as  space 
would  permit.  Taken  together,  the  little  vol¬ 
umes  on  "  The  Great  German  Composers,” 
"  The  Great  Italian  and  French  Composers,” 
and  the  two  series  on  "  Great  Singers,"  form 
a  collection  which  every  lover  of  music  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  at  hand  cither  for 
reading  or  for  reference. 

Animal  Life  as  affected  by  thf.  Natural 
Conditions  of  Existence.  By  Professor 
Karl  Semper.  With  two  Maps  and  106 
Woodcuts.  International  Scientific  Series. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  6r*  Co. 

The  gradually  lengthening  list  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Scientific  Series  shows  few  volumes 
more  interesting  to  the  general  reader  than 
this  of  Professor  Semper’s,  for  it  deals  with  the 
elementary  principles  and  processes  of  that 
great  law  which  has  now  become  the  almost 
universally  accepted  ’’  working  hypothesis"  of 
scientific  men — the  law  of  Evolution.  Con- 
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vinccd  that  “  enough  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  philosophizing  by  Darwinists,"  and  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  apply  the  test  of  exact 
investigation  to  the  hypotheses  that  have  been 
laid  down.  Professor  Semper  addresses  himself 
to  the  task  of  proving  by  experiment  that  "  this 
imaginary  process  of  development  is  indeed 
the  true  and  inevitable  one.’’  "  It  appears  to 
me,’’  he  says,  "  that  of  all  the  properties  of 
the  animal  organism.  Variability  is  that  which 
may  first  and  most  easily  be  traced  by  exact 
investigation  to  its  efficient  causes  ;  and  as  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt  the  subject  around  which  at 
the  present  moment  the  strife  of  opinions  is 
most  violent,  it  is  that  which  will  be  most  likely 
to  repay  the  trouble  of  closer  research.  I  have 
endeavored,”  he  continues,  "  to  facilitate  this 
task,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  by  here  presenting  a 
general  view  of  those  facts  and  hypotheses 
which  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  are  either  of 
universal  significance,  or,  from  my  point  of 
view,  appear  to  offer  favorable  subjects  for  ex¬ 
perimental  treatment." 

The  latest  results  of  the  Challenger  and 
other  deep  sea  explorations  are  availed  of,  and 
the  book  throws  light  upon  what  is  now  among 
the  foremost  problems  of  scientific  research — 
the  problem  as  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  George  Ei.iot.  With 

a  Biographical  Memoir.  Boston :  Roberts 

Brothers. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  little  book  which 
was  first  published  several  years  ago,  but  which 
appears  to  have  attracted  less  attention  than  its 
merits  should  have  secured  for  it.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  the  present  edition  is  the  bio¬ 
graphical  memoir,  which,  without  attempting 
to  define  her  position  in  the  world  of  letters, 
brings  together  in  consecutive  order  all  that  is 
now  known  about  the  life  and  career  of 
"  George  Eliot."  The  body  of  the  book  con¬ 
sists  of  selections  from  her  prose  writings,  and 
its  raison  d'etre  is  thus  given  by  the  author  of 
the  Memoir  :  “  No  other  writer  of  fiction  has 
given  utterance  to  so  many  of  those  pithy, 
pungent,  and  epigrammatic  ‘  sayings  ’  which 
have  become  part  of  the  current  coin  of  conver¬ 
sation  and  literature,  and  the  source  of  which 
is  in  many  cases  forgotten.  On  almost  every 
page  of  her  stories  is  to  be  found  some  wise 
thought  finely  expressed,  some  beautiful  senti¬ 
ment  tenderly  clothed,  some  pointed  witticism 
exquisitely  turned,  or  some  bit  of  humor 
genially  exhibited  ;  and,  more  easily  than  is 
commonly  the  case,  these  are  susceptible  of 
being  separated  without  damage  from  their 
context.”  The  work  of  selection  seems  to 
have  been  done  with  judgment  and  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  the  arrangement  is  excellent. 
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Mr.  Swinburne  is  writing  a  somewhat 
elaborate  article  on  Keats  for  the  new  edition  of 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.’’ 

Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  the  well-known  publisher 
and  bookseller,  is,  it  is  said,  engaged  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  letters  he  has  received  during  his 
long  life  from  people  of  note,  with  a  view  to 
an  autobiography. 

Prof.  Skeat  hopes  to  finish  the  words  of 
his  Etymological  English  Dictionary  in  about 
two  months  from  this  time.  Then  will  come 
the  list  of  roots  and  the  words  grouped  under 
each,  the  index  of  affixes,  with  their  deriva¬ 
tions,  and  the  corrections  and  additions,  etc. 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  acquired  a 
collection  of  terra-cotta  inscribed  cylinders 
and  tablets  excavated  at  Bagdad.  Among 
them  are  cylinders  of  Esarhaddon,  Assurbani- 
pal.  and  Neriglissar,  and  tablets  of  Kinaladanu 
or  Kinneladanos,  Nabonidus.  Cambyses,  and 
other  late  Babylonian  monarchs. 

A  LITERARY  curiosity  of  the  day  is  “  The 
Heptalogia,”  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  It  contains  seven  parodies 
of  contemporary  poets,  and  bears  no  name, 
but,  says  the  Squire,  I  hear  that  it  is  by  none 
other  than  Mr.  Swinburne.  Some  of  the  bur¬ 
lesques  are  as  clever  as  any  by  Mr.  Calverly 
or  Bon  Gaultier.  Perhaps  the  best  are  those  of 
Browning  and  Coventry  Patmore,  but  all  are 
witty. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academic  Fran- 
9aise  it  was  resolved  not  to  give  any  prizes 
this  year  for  poetry,  all  the  pieces  sent  in 
being  marked  by  "  une  faiblesse  deplorable.” 
The  same  subject,  “  Eloge  de  Lamartine,”  has 
been  appointed  for  1883.  Next  year  the 
Academic  will  award  its  prize  for  eloquence, 
the  subject  being  ”  Eloge  de  Rotrou.” 

Prof.  Max  Muller,  in  a  letter  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Literary  Leader” — which  is  the  first 
book  printed  in  Mr.  Pitman’s  semi-phonotype 
— writes  that  he  has  read  it  without  experienc¬ 
ing  any  difficulty.  Referring  to  the  unfavor¬ 
able  criticism  which  this  innovation  in  spelling 
has  provoked,  the  Professor  remarks  :  “  A  re¬ 
viewer,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  say,  can  al¬ 
ways  fill  a  column  with  ridicule  of  spelling  re¬ 
form.  That  cannot  be  helped.  No  man  was 
ridiculed  so  much  as  Copernicus.” 

A  PROPOSAL  is  under  consideration  by  the 
leading  spelling  reformers  of  Germany  to  hold 
an  international  congress  in  Berlin  at  the 
same  time  as  the  congress  of  Orientalists  in 
September.  The  subjects  suggested  for  con¬ 
sideration  are  the  formation  of  a  common  al¬ 
phabet  for  Europe,  of  a  common  alphabet  for 
the  East,  and,  finally,  of  a  universal  alphabet. 
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It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Hormazd  Rassatn, 
who  is  prosecuting  the  British  Museum  archx- 
ological  researches  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
has  discovered  quite  a  new  ancient  Babylo¬ 
nian  city,  a  short  distance  from  Bagdad,  on  the 
renowned  ancient  canal  called  Nahr-Malka  or 
Flumen  Regium.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Rassam 
has  already  unearthed  a  valuable  collection  of 
inscriptions,  both  in  the  cuneiform  and  hieratic 
characters. 

Among  eccentric  visitors  to  Parisian  libra¬ 
ries,  a  French  paper  mentions  a  monomaniac 
who  frequented  the  Arsenal  library  for  twenty 
years  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  and  re¬ 
reading  "  Paul  and  Virginia.”  He  knew  the 
tale  by  heart,  and  recited  it  on  summer  even¬ 
ings  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  When  M.  Victor  Masse's  opera  was 
brought  out  at  the  Gaiet6,  he  was  present  in 
the  theatre,  but  left  before  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  exclaiming,  *'  Your  music  spoils  the  whole 
thing  !” 

A  HITHERTO  unknown  Goethe  portrait  is  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention  in  Germany  It  is  a 
chalk  drawing  by  Gerhard  von  KUgelgen,  and 
appears  to  be  the  original  study  for  the  three 
oil  portraits  of  Goethe  painted  by  this  artist. 
Those  who  have  seen  this  drawing  declare 
that  it  surpasses  in  beauty  and  vivacity  any 
other  portrait  of  the  great  poet.  It  was  taken 
in  1808.  It  is  about  to  be  reproduced  photo¬ 
graphically,  and  will  thus  be  accessible  to  the 
multitude. 

Gaelic  literature  seems  to  be  attracting  at¬ 
tention  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  A  course  of 
lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Celtic 
language  and  literature  is  to  be  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Ossianic 
Society.  One  of  these  will  treat  of  “  the  List 
Poet,”  and  will  be  given  by  a  gentleman  who 
possesses  many  unpublished  poems  of  the 
bard.  Besides,  a  work  on  Celtic  literature, 
which  is  written  by  the  Rev.  N.  MacNeill,  is 
to  appear  in  instalments  in  the  Glasgow  Weekly 
Herald. 

Messrs.  G.  Routledce  &  Sons  propose  to 
publish  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Shakespeare  from 
the  text  of  Mr.  Howard  Staunton,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  texts  we  have.  It  will 
be  comprised  in  fifteen  imperial  octavo  vol¬ 
umes,  printed  in  larger  type  than  is  used  in 
any  extant  edition,  and  will  contain  the  well- 
known  illustrations,  upward  of  eight  hundred 
in  number,  by  Sir  John  Gilbert.  R.A.,  which 
will  be  worked  from  the  original  wood-blocks 
on  china  paper.  The  impression  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  thousand  copies. 

From  an  interesting  account  in  the  .bats¬ 
man  of  Carlyle’s  funeral,  we  learn  that  the 
house  at  Ecclefechati  in  which  Carlyle  was 


born  is  still  standing,  being  inhabited  by  the 
village  gravedigger.  The  actual  room  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  measuring  only  four  or  five  feet  in 
width  by  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  with  a 
bed-place  formed  in  the  old  style  of  making  a 
recess  in  the  wall.  The  house  into  which  his 
father  afterward  moved,  and  where  Carlyle 
was  brought  up,  situated  in  a  lane  known  as 
”  Carlyle’s  Close,”  has  become  the  village 
shambles.  The  building  of  the  old  Secession 
Kirk,  to  which  his  father  belonged,  also  exists 
to  this  day  ;  and  the  parish  school,  in  which 
Carlyle  received  his  earliest  education,  is  now 
used  as  a  casual  poorhouse  and  soup-kitchen. 

- - 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Sound  and  Heat. — From  recent  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  France,  it  is  believed  that  the 
curious  sounds  obtained  by  Professor  Bell 
from  different  substances  in  connection  with 
his  photophone  researches,  are  due  to  keat, 
and  not  to  light.  The  same  effects  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  similar  substances  by 
means  of  a  gas  jet  without  the  intervention  of 
a  lens.  In  one  case  a  metal  plate  was  em¬ 
ployed  which  was  silvered  on  the  side  next  the 
gas  jet,  when  the  sounds  were  very  feeble  ; 
owing,  presumably,  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  heat  reflected  back  to  its  source.  When 
coated  with  lampblack — which  would  of  course 
absorb  the  heat — the  sounds  from  the  same 
plate  were  very  strong.  In  another  case  a 
plate  of  copf>er  gave  distinct  sounds  while  at 
a  red  heat ;  but  they  gradually  ceased  as  the 
metal  slowly  cooled. 

Electric  Watch. — It  is  reported  that  an 
electric  watch  has  been  produced  by  a  clock- 
maker  at  Copenhagen.  It  is  esp>ecially  suitable 
for  persons  of  irregular  habits,  for  it  requires 
no  winding  up.  The  sole  attention  necessary 
must  be  devoted  to  the  battery  which  accom¬ 
panies  it.  and  which  needs  replenishing  once 
in  six  months.  W’e  are  curious  to  know  the 
dimensions  of  this  battery.  Most  things  of  the 
kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  flower-pot,  and  would  be  de¬ 
cidedly  inconvenient  for  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Remedy  for  Diphtheria. — A  South  African 
paper  gives  the  following  simple  remedy  for 
curing  that  distressing  and  commonly  fatal 
maladv  diphtheria.  It  is  vouched  for  as  being 
efficient  in  the  most  obstinate  cases,  provided 
that  it  is  applied  in  time.  A  spoonful  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  is  well  stirred  in  a  wincglassful  of 
water.  This  mixture  is  used  as  a  gargle,  and 
afterward  swallowed.  Brimstone  is  known 
to  be  abhorred  by  every  kind  of  fungoid 
growth,  and  this  remedy,  which  it  may  here 
be  added  has  been  long  known  to  medical  men 
in  Great  Britain,  may  have  something  in  it. 
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Life  in  Meteorites. — Dr.  Otto  Hahn  has 
just  published  a  volume  under  the  title  of  “  Die 
Meteorite  und  ihre  Organismen,”  in  support 
of  the  theory,  advanced  by  Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son  several  years  ago,  that  life  probably  origi¬ 
nated  on  the  earth  from  seeds  brought  to  it  on 
meteorites  from  the  ruins  of  another  world. 
Dr.  Hahn's  work  contains  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  microscopic  aspect  of  meteoric 
stones,  and  he  concludes  that  meteorites  are 
full  of  fossil  debris  of  spongiaria  and  polypes, 
some  of  which  exist  on  the  earth  and  others 
which  belong  to  other  planets.  M.  Meunier, 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  figures  in  question  are 
merely  clustering  crystals  of  eulatite  ;  in  fact, 
M.  Meunier  has  successfully  created  the  zoo¬ 
phytes  in  his  laboratory. 

Artificial  Propagation  of  Sponges. — An 
interesting  report  upon  the  artificial  propaga¬ 
tion  of  sponges  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  been  prepared 
by  Professor  Ray  Lankester.  It  chiefly  deals 
with  the  results  obtained  in  some  experiments 
initiated  by  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt  in  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic  during  the  period  1863- 
72.  From  these  experiments  it  has  been 
proved  that  a  sponge  cut  into  small  pieces  will 
form  independent  masses  of  growth.  Each 
piece  was  fixed  to  a  movable  support,  and  sunk 
in  a  suitable  locality  in  salt  water,  when  it  was 
found  that  it  grew  into  a  well-formed  sponge 
of  marketable  size  in  about  seven  years.  One 
condition  of  success  was  that  the  cuttings  must 
be  left  in  open  unprotected  beds,  where  the 
natural  food  of  the  sponge  is  not  withheld 
from  them.  This  condition  unfortunately  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  experiments  in 
1872  ;  for  the  regular  fishers  were  so  hostile  to 
the  scheme— considering  that  it  might  in  time 
to  come  endanger  their  trade — that  they  con¬ 
tinually  robbed  the  experimental  beds,  and 
finally  brought  the  trials  to  an  end.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  are  nevertheless  valuable,  as 
pointing  to  the  possibility  of  growing  sponges 
in  localities  at  present  free  from  them.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  when  the  sponge  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  vegetable  product ;  we  now  not 
only  recognize  it  as  an  animal,  but  are  con¬ 
sidering  schemes  for  its  artificial  nurture. 
Human  knowledge  indeed  makes  rapid  strides  ; 
but  how  much  there  is  still  to  learn  about  the 
embryology  of  a  bit  of  sponge,  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  most  alone  can  guess. 

The  Amceba. — It  is  now  well  known  that 
one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  is  the 
Amatba,  a  small  gelatinous  mass  of  matter,  or 
protoplasm  as  It  has  been  termed,  which  has 
the  power  of  shooting  out  limb-like  processes 
and  withdrawing  them  again.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 


Dr.  Haycraft  communicated  an  explanation  of 
the  amceboid  motions  of  masses  of  proto¬ 
plasm.  By  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  he 
illustrated  these  motions  with  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  An  india-rubber  ball,  perforated  with 
several  small  apertures,  was  filled  with  col¬ 
ored  white  of  egg,  and  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  sugar  of  about  the  same  density  as  the  al¬ 
bumen.  When  a  gentle  pressure  was  applied 
the  albumen  was  forced  out  in  long  continuous 
strings  or  processes  ;  and  when  the  pressure 
was  relaxed,  the  processes  at  once  retracted  in¬ 
side  the  ball.  This  curious  result  was  thought 
to  be  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  viscosity 
and  surface  tension  of  the  gelatinous  matter, 
and  was  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  amoeboid  processes,  after  being  expelled 
by  contraction  of  the  internal  muscular  struc¬ 
ture,  are  again  withdrawn. 

Localization  of  Sound  by  the  Blind. — A 
correspiondent  writes  to  Nature  :  "  My  friend 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Marston,  Second  Master  of  the 
School  for  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  has  communicated  to  me  some  very 
singular  instances  of  the  power  of  localizing 
sound  possessed  by  blind  boys.  One.  of  the 
games  in  which  his  pupils  most  delight  is  that 
of  bowls.  A  bell  is  rung  over  the  nine-pins 
just  as  the  player  is  ready  to  throw  the  bowl, 
when,  totally  blind  as  he  is,  he  delivers  it  with 
considerable  accuracy  of  aim.  Mr.  Marston 
vouches  for  the  fact  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
feat  for  a  boy  to  strike  down  a  single  pin  at  a 
distance  of  forty  feet  three  times  in  succession. 
It  is  significant  that  this  game  cannot  be  played 
by  the  blind  boys  in  windy  weather.  And  yet 
the  allowance  for  windage  on  a  heavy  bowl 
can  be  no  very  large  quantity.  The  boys  also 
play  football  with  great  zeal  and  considerable 
skill.  Bells  are  rung  at  the  goals  throughout 
the  game,  and  the  ball  contains  two  little 
bells.  With  these  guides  the  boys  manage  both 
to  follow  the  ball  and  to  direct  it  to  the  goals.” 

Dyna-magnite. — A  new  explosive,  dyna- 
magnite,  is  said  to  give  remarkable  results, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  resist  every 
effort  to  ignite  it  by  simple  percussion.  It  is 
composed  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  nitro  gly¬ 
cerine  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it 
differs  only  from  ordinary  dynamite  in  the 
character  of  the  porous  earth  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  glycerine.  Hitherto  the  monopoly  of 
this  class  of  explosives  has,  by  means  of 
patent  rights,  been  secured  to  one  firm.  But 
as  the  patent  under  which  these  benefits  are 
secured  has  nearly  expired,  competition  will 
step  in  and  reduce  the  price  of  these  destruc¬ 
tive  compounds.  This  will  be  a  matter  fur  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  mining  interest,  if  not  partic¬ 
ularly  so  to  the  public  at  large. 
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Sleep  and  Sleeplessness. —Dr.  J.  M. 
Granville,  in  an  interesting  work  on  this 
subject,  says  with  reference  to  the  difficulty 
some  persons  find  in  getting  to  sleep : 

“  Habit  greatly  helps  the  performance  of 
the  initial  act,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  habit 
of  going  to  sleep  in  a  particular  way,  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time,  will  do  more  to  procure  regular 
and  healthy  sleep  than  any  other  artifice.  The 
formation  of  the  habit  is,  in  fact,  the  creation 
or  development  of  a  special  centre,  or  combina¬ 
tion,  in  the  nervous  system,  which  will  hence¬ 
forward  produce  sleep  as  a  natural  rhythmical 
process.  If  this  were  more  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  persons  who  suffer  from  sleeplessness 
of  the  sort  which  consists  in  simply  being 
‘  unable  to  go  to  sleep,’ would  set  themselves 
resolutely  to  form  such  a  habit.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  training  should  be  explicit,  and 
include  attention  to  details.  It  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant  what  a  person  does  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  sleep,  but  he  should  do  precisely 
the  same  thing,  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same 
time  and  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
conditions,  night  after  night  for  a  considerable 
period,  say  three  or  four  weeks  at  least.” 

'The  Chronology  of  Bronze  Implements. 
— A  valuable  paper  by  Professor  G.  de  Mor- 
tillet,  ”  On  the  Classification  and  Chronology 
of  Bronze  Celts,”  has  been  published  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  M.  Cartailhac’s  MaUriaux 
pour  r Hiitoire  de  t Homme.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  paper  is  that  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  successive  development  of  forms. 
His  studies  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Belgium  the 
oldest  type  of  bronze  celt  is  that  with  straight 
fianges  at  the  sides.  This  was  followed  by  one 
with  a  transverse  stop-ridge,  which  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  true  winged  celt,  and  this  in  turn 
by  the  socketed  form.  Of  still  later  age,  and 
passing  probably  into  thd  iron-using  period, 
were  those  celts  which  he  terms  hackes  votives 
— a  type  destitute  of  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  and 
never  intended  for  real  service,  but  simply  for 
religious  purposes.  M.  Mortillet’s  boldest  con¬ 
jecture  is  that  the  latest  type  of  all  may  be  the 
simple  flat  celt  destitute  of  flange  or  rib,  wing 
or  socket,  and  formed  usually  of  pure  copper 
rather  than  of  an  alloy  like  bronze.  Most  ar- 
chxologists  have,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
this  type  of  celt  as  the  very  earliest  of  all,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  presents  the  utmost  simplicity 
alike  in  shape  and  in  composition.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  interesting  to  hear  from  so  experienced 
an  observer  as  Professor  Mortillet  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  simple  celts  gen¬ 
erally  occur  lead  him  to  suppose  that  they  are 
altogether  of  later  date  than  the  bronze  age, 
and  were  probably  never  intended  to  be  used 
either  as  weapons  or  as  tools. 


The  Eider  Duck. — In  a  country  so  poor  as 
Iceland  the  down  of  the  eider  duck  is  an  appre¬ 
ciable  source  of  wealth,  and  the  bird  has  been 
practically  domesticated.  Close  to  every  little 
kandel-stud,  or  trading  station,  if  there  is  a 
convenient  island,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  colony 
of  cider  ducks,  and  the  birds  are  to  be  seen  by 
hundreds  swimming  and  fluttering  about  their 
island  home,  or  squatted  upon  its  shores  in 
conscious  security  from  the  foxes  which  infest 
the  main-land.  From  the  largest  of  these 
”  duciceries”  as  much  as  three  hundred  pounds 
is  cleared  annually,  the  down  being  worth 
about  a  sovereign  per  pound  on  an  average. 
The  ducks  make  their^nests  among  the  rough 
hummocks  characteristic  of  all  grass  land  in  Ice¬ 
land,  laying  their  large  olive-green  eggs  upon 
neat  little  beds  of  down,  “  so  soft  and  brown.” 
They  arc  perfectly  tame,  allowing  themselves 
to  be  lilted  off  their  eggs  and  replaced  with 
only  a  few  querulous  notes  of  remonstrance. 
When  the  nest  has  been  repeatedly  robbed  of 
the  down,  and  the  poor  duck  finds  difficulty  in 
replacing  it,  the  drake  comes  to  the  rescue,  and 
recognizes  his  paternal  responsibility  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  supply  of  down  from  his  own  breast. 

How  Artificial  Pearls  are  Made. — 
Many  persons  have  no  doubi  been  frequently 
struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  artificial  or  im¬ 
itation  pearls.  Those  who  make  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  produce  such  articles  of  ornamentation 
have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
theirart ;  so  much  so  that  in  1862,  at  the  London 
Exhibition,  a  Frenchman  who  was  an  adept  at 
their  manufacture,  exhibited  a  row  of  large  real 
and  imitation  pearls  alternately  ;  and  without 
close  inspection,  we  are  assured  it  would  have 
been  impossible  even  for  a  judge  to  have 
selected  the  real  from  the  unreal.  Some  trans¬ 
lations  from  French  and  German  works  on 
this  manufacture  have  recently  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  Ijind  and  Water,  and  from  these  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  art  of  making  imitation  pearls  is 
ascribed  to  one  Jacquin,  a  chaplet  and  rosary 
manufacturer  at  Passy,  who  lived  about  tfiSo. 
Noticing  that  the  water  after  cleaning  some 
white-fish  {JLeudscus  albumus),  a  species  of 
dace,  was  of  a  silvery  appearance,  he  gradually 
Collected  the  sediment,  and  with  this  substance 
— to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  essence  d" orient 
— and  with  a  thin  glue  made  of  parchment,  he 
lined  the  glass  beads  of  which  he  framed  his 
rosaries,  and  afterward  filled  them  with  wax. 
The  method  of  making  tbe  round  bead  is  by 
heating  one  end — which  has  first  been  closed 
—of  a  glass  tube,  which  then,  when  blown  into 
two  or  three  times,  expands  into  a  globular 
form.  The  workman  then  separates  the  bead, 
places  the  end  which  has  been  heated  on  a 
wire,  and  heats  the  other  end.  This  process  is 
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called  bordering  or  edging.  The  best  pearls 
are  made  in  the  same  way,  the  holes  of  the 
tabes  being  gradually  reduced  by  heat  to  the 
size  of  those  of  the  real  pearls,  the  workman 
taking  each  bead  un  inserted  wire,  and,  by 
continually  turning  them  round  in  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  used,  they  become  so  true  as  to  be 
strung  as  evenly  as  the  Oriental  pearls.  The 
process  of  coloring  the  pearl  is  commenced  by 
lining  the  interior  of  the  ball  with  a  delicate 
layer  of  perfectly  limpid  and  colorless  parch¬ 
ment  glue  ;  and  before  it  is  quite  dry  the 
essence  of  orient  is  introduced  by  means  of  a 
slender  glass  blowpipe.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
dry  ;  the  pearl  is  filled  with  wax,  and,  if  in¬ 
tended  for  a  necklace,  is  pierced  through  the 
wax  with  a  red-hot  needle.  The  essence  of 
orient,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  chief  ingredient  iu 
the  manufacture  of  the  pearl.  It  is  a  very  val¬ 
uable  substance,  and  is  obtained  from  the  fish 
above  named  by  rubbing  them  rather  roughly 
in  a  basin  of  pure  water,  so  as  to  remove  the 
scales  ;  the  whole  is  then  strained  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  left  for  several  days  to  settle, 
when  the  water  is  drawn  off.  The  sediment 
forms  the  essence  referred  to.  It  requires  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  thousand  fish  to  obtain 
about  a  pound  of  this  substance  I  Besides  the 
French  imitation  pearls,  as  those  above  de¬ 
scribed  arc  called,  there  are  the  Roman  pearls, 
which  are  made  of  wax,  covered  with  a  kind 
of  pearly  lustre.  Rut  these  do  not  look  so 
well  as  the  French  pearls  ;  while,  in  a  heated 
room,  they  are  apt  to  soften  and  stick  to  the 
skin.  A  very  extensive  trade  is  now  done  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  French  artificial 
pearls. — Chambers'  s  Journal. 

How  Birds  Eat  Snakes.  —  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that  the  great 
kingfishci  was  an  enemy  of  the  snake,  perpetu¬ 
ally  warring  upon  the  tribe  in  general,  and 
never  happier  than  when  dining  on  serpent  au 
nature!.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  even 
persons  habitually  residing  in  the  bush  have 
so  good  an  opportunity  as  that  afforded  a  few 
days  since  to  Mr.  Christian  Westendorff,  of 
Jindera,  for  observing  the  laughing  jackass 
when  in  the  act  of  bagging  the  game  referred 
to.  Mr.  Westendorff  was  engaged  with  another 
man  in  clearing  some  land,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day’s  operations  it  became  necessary  to 
shift  a  large  log.  For  this  purpose  levers  were 
applied  to  each  end,  and  after  some  straining 
the  log  was  rolled  from  its  resting  place.  The 
very  moment  it  commenced  to  move,  a  laugh¬ 
ing  jackass,  which  had  hitherto  been  taking  a 
deep  but  unobtrusive  interest  in  the  p^ceed- 
ings,  made  a  swoop  down  from  the  limb  of  an 
adjacent  tree,  and  seized  a  large  snake  which 
had  been  lying  under  the  log.  The  snake  was 
gripped  by  the  back  of  the  neck  (if  snakes  can 


be  said  to  have  necks)  and  borne  away  to  the 
bird’s  previous  perch,  where  the  unfortunate 
reptile  was  banged  against  the  bough  until  the 
body  separated  from  the  head  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  jackass  then  dropped  the  head, 
and  seizing  the  body  sailed  away  in  triumph 
with  his  prize.  Whether  the  bird  had  seen  the 
snake  go  under  the  log  and  was  watching  for 
it  to  come  forth  again,  or  whether  it  knew  by 
instinct  that  the  reptile  was  there,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  be  left  for  naturalists  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  we  are  credibly  informed  that  as 
soon  as  the  log  was  shifted,  and  before  Mr. 
Westendorff  or  his  companion  bad  any  idea  of 
a  snake  being  in  their  neighborhood,  the  jack¬ 
ass  was  down  and  had  made  good  his  seizure. 
— Albury  Banner  (New  South  Wales). 

A  Chinese  Thank-offering. — It  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  benevolent  act,  and  one  highly  pleas¬ 
ing  to  Heaven,  to  give  a  public  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  ;  and  wealthy  men,  who  wish  to  re¬ 
turn  public  thanks  for  any  special  piece  of  good- 
fortune,  or  who  cater  for  popularity,  often  ex¬ 
pend  considerable  sums  in  this  way.  A  rich 
Chinaman,  in  whose  neighborhood  we  once 
lived,  invited  us  to  be  present  at  a  performance 
of  this  kind.  He  had  been  very  successful  in 
his  commercial  speculations,  and  had  recently 
obtained  by  purchase  the  rank  of  a  high  class 
mandarin,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  an 
opaque  blue  button  on  the  top  of  his  official 
hat.  At  one  end  of  a  large  open  space  near 
the  entertainer’s  house  a  stage  had  been  erect¬ 
ed  ;  and  at  the  opposite  side,  behind  the 
place  for  the  audience,  a  large  temporary  box 
was  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
host  and  his  friends.  On  the  appointed  day 
we  proceeded  to  the  place,  and  were  received 
by  our  Chinese  acquaintance  and  shown  to 
chairs  from  which  we  could  conveniently  sur¬ 
vey  our  strange  surroundings.  In  the  middle 
of  the  box  stood  a  large  table  or  altar,  which 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  good  things 
provided  as  thanksgiving  offerings  to  Heaven. 
The  innumerable  varieties  of  Chinese  dishes 
were  here  fully  represented  ;  roast  ducks  deco¬ 
rated  with  gilt-paper,  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds, 
cakes  plentifully  bespangled  with  raisins  and 
currants,  imitation  little  pigs  formed  of  pork, 
fruits  in  great  variety,  pigs’  feet  garnished  with 
bruised  potatoes,  and  a  quantity  of  dishes  whose 
composition  and  names  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  discovering,  were  spread  out  in  promiscuous 
and  rich  profusion.  Two  large  pink  candles, 
decorated  with  gold,  silver,  and  green  leaves, 
stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  and  in  the 
centre  a  bronze  basin  containing  burning  in¬ 
cense  was  placed.  The  principal  compartment 
in  which  we  sat  was  flanked  on  either  side  by 
two  small  boxes  in  front  of  which  were  screens 
which,  while  concealing  the  inmates  from  the 
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vul$;ar  gaze,  permitted  from  within  a  view  of 
the  stage  and  the  movements  thereon  i  these 
boxes  were  reserved  lor  the  ladies  belonging 
to  the  households  of  our  host  and  his  native 
friends.  In  the  mean  time  tea  was  ordered  for 
us  ;  and  a  servant  placed  a  small  table  in  front 
of  us,  on  which  he  arranged  Chinese  cups, 
and  poured  into  them  some  genuine  Chinese 
tea,  as  consumed  by  the  natives  themselves. 
For  some  time  we  sat  and  watched  the  actors 
and  listened  to  their  shrill  voices  ;  and  we 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  immense  gap 
which  separated  a  performance  like  what  we 
then  witnessed  from  the  gorgeous  and  care¬ 
fully-planned  scenes  of  a  home  theatre.  The 
stage  had  no  “  wings"  to  it ;  and  the  only  en¬ 
trances  were  two  doors  at  the  back,  through 
which  the  actors  entered  when  their  turn 
came  round,  and  retired  when  they  had  per¬ 
formed  their  allotted  part ;  the  imaginations 
of  the  audience  were  not  assisted  by  scenery 
or  stage  accessories  of  any  kind  ;  indeed,  the 
entire  back  of  the  stage  was  occupied  by  the 
orchestra,  and  by  attendants  and  hangers-on, 
who  went  about  their  occupations  as  if  nothing 
else  were  taking  place  on  the  boards.  The 
whole  thing  appeared  childish  and  stupid  to 
us  ;  but,  considering  the  length  of  each  princi¬ 
pal  actor’s  part,  set  as  it  was  to  music — if  the 
hideous  din  and  jargon  can  be  dignified  by 
that  name— a  vast  amount  of  care  and  trouble 
must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  preparation  ; 
at  all  events,  judging  from  the  attention  and 
the  delight  of  the  audience,  this  Chinese  t^ra 
bouffe  might  be  pronounced  a  success. — Tins¬ 
ley's  Magazine. 

Eggs  of  Insects  as  Food. — “  Ants’  eggs,” 
the  larvae  and  nymphx  of  these  insects,  are 
not  only  good  food  for  poultry,  but  they  are 
considered  a  choice  relish  by  many  people 
spread  on  bread  iuid  butter,  and  are  excellent 
curried.  They  are  eaten  in  Siam,  forming, 
with  edible  birds’ -nests,  an  esteemed  article  of 
food,  but  as  they  are  costly  are  only  obtainable 
by  the  rich.  Ants’  brood  arc  subject  to  an  im¬ 
port  duty  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
In  those  countries  they  are  steeped  in  boiling 
water,  and  a  kind  of  vinegar  or  formic  acid  is 
obtained.  Among  the  other  objects  of  insect 
products  useful  to  man  are  the  eggs  obtained 
in  Mexico  from  three  species  of  hemipterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  group  of  aquatic 
beetles.  These  eggs  are  made  into  a  sort  of 
bread  or  cake  called  hautle,  consumed  by  the 
people,  and  which  form  an  article  of  commerce 
in  the  markets.  In  the  fresh  waters  of  the  la¬ 
goons,  bundles  of  reeds  or  rushes  are  laid,  on 
which  the  insects  (Corixa  femorata  and  merce- 
natia,  Geoffroy.  and  Notonecta  Americana)  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs.  The  bundles  of  rushes  are 


then  withdrawn  dried,  and  beaten  over  cloths, 
to  detach  the  myriads  of  eggs.  These  are 
cleansed  and  sifted,  and  put  into  sacks  and 
sold  like  flour,  to  form  cakes,  which  are  excel¬ 
lent  eating,  but  have  a  fishy  and  slightly  acid 
flavor.  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  long 
practised,  for  it  is  mentioned  so  far  back  as 
1625  by  a  missionary,  Thomas  Gage,  who, 
travelling  in  Mexico,  states  that  these  cakes 
were  being  sold  in  the  markets. — youmal  of 
Applied  Science. 

Artificial  Light. — Various  opinions  have 
long  prevailed  as  to  the  relative  effect  of  arti¬ 
ficial  and  sun  light  upon  the  human  eyesight, 
the  majority  of  persons  agreeing,  however,  in 
this,  that  whether  gas  or  any  other  illuminating 
agent  be  employed,  the  smaller  the  flame  and 
the  less  intense  the  light,  the  better  for  the 
preservation  of  good  eyesight.  The  latest 
writer  upon  the  subject  propounds,  however, 
a  theory  quite  at  variance  with  this  generally- 
received  notion,  his  watchword  being  evidently 
that  well-worn  phrase  of  Goethe’s  “  Light,  more 
light."  In  a  paper  on  "  Ocular  Hygiene,"  a 
French  savant,  M.  Javal,  asserts  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  we  can  hardly  get  too 
much  artificial  light.  He  says  that  a  chandelier 
carrying  a  million  of  waxlights  would  not  give 
an  amount  of  light  equal  to  sunlight.  Even  in 
a  room  lit  up  in  an  unusually  brilliant  manner 
the  pupils  of  the  eye  are  much  more  dilated 
than  in  full  daylight,  and  this  dilation  explains 
the  fatigue  of  the  eyes  produced  by  artificial 
light.  Therefore  there  is  never  too  much — in 
fact,  never  enough— artificial  light,  and  preju¬ 
dices,  without  any  just  foundation,  are  preva¬ 
lent  on  this  point.  M.  Javal  recommends  to 
persons  suffering  from  certain  optical  defects, 
who  cannot  work  in  the  evening,  two  large 
lamps,  which  would  obviate  the  fatigue  of 
reading.  Artificial  light,  also,  excepting  the 
electric  and  magnesium  lights,  contains  fewer 
chemical  rays  than  *  daylight.  All  artificial 
spectra  are  very  dull  on  the  most  refracted 
side  ;  the  chemical  rays,  the  violets  and  the 
blues,  there  show  a  very  low  intensity. — House 
Decorator  and  School  of  Design. 

THE  DECLARATION. 

What  makes  my  heart  so  wildly  throb  } 

I’m  glad,  not  sorry — yet  I  sob  ; 

What  ails  me  that  I  cannot  test  I 
He  told  me  what  I  partly  guessed. 

Why  will  the  tears  o’erSow  my  eyes  ? 

It  must  have  been  the  glad  surpriie  : 

Surprise  to  find  I  tightly  guessed. 

Delight  to  hear  he  loved  me  best. 

A^udden  joy  affects  like  grief : 

But  with  joy’s  tumult  comes  relief 
To  feel  all  fears  are  set  at  rest. 

As  when  be  drew  me  to  his  breast. 
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